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Don't lie to me. 


b 


You want the truth? Here it is. NEC's new MultiSpin^ 3X CD-ROM readers are the best- 


performing readers on the market. 

We were the first to introduce double speed. And now we improved our data transfer rate 
to 450 Kbytes/sec. and made a triple-speed reader. (Because that's what you wanted.) We also 
cut our access time to less than 200 milliseconds, added a 256-Kbyte continuous-flow cache, 
and a SCSI 2 interface. 


Which means you can get your information three times faster than you can with standard 


readers, see smoother animation and video. 


Our new MultiSpin CD-ROM readers are not only fast but interactive, with stand-alone audio 
controls and an LCD display on the front panel. So you don't have to rely on your computer to tell 
you what's going on (or not going on) with your reader. 

They're compatible with Macs and PCs, as well as Kodak Multisession Photo CDs. And, they 
come with the longest commitment in the industry — a 2-year limited warranty. 

For more information, call 1-800-NEC-INFO. Or for details via fax, call NEC FastFacts" at 


1-800-366-0476, request document #23768. We'll answer all your questions about CD-ROM. And 


you'll actually get to have an honest conversation for a change. NI EC 
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o for your software. 


All the leading manufacturers have introduced designs 
based on the Pentium processor, and these are not your 
average PCs. In addition to enhancements such as more 
RAM and larger hard drives, many feature important 
design improvements like the PCI local bus. That means 
they can handle the most innovative technologies, includ- 
ing applications like Intel’s new ProShare™ document and 
video conferencing software. 

And the best news is that these systems are available 
today, at surprisingly affordable prices. 


Finally, because it's an Intel Inside? processor, you can 
be assured the Pentium processor is compatible with all the 
software written for the PC. Whether it's everyday word 
processing software, or CD-ROM multimedia applications. 

So don't leave it to your imagination. See for yourself 
how your software responds to the power of the Pentium pro- 
cessor. For more information, call 1-800-395-7009, Ext. 114. 
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7.5 x 10.25 x 1.5 INCHES? 


POWERFUL 486 PROCESSOR 


BACKLIT VGA SCREEN 


Up To 6-HR. OPTIONAL BATTERY 


INSTANT-ON FEATURE 


OPTIONAL DOCKING BASE 


OPTIONAL PCMCIA FLoppy DRIVE 


FREE 3-YEAR WARRANTY? 


MONOCHROME FROM $1,399* 


© 1994 Compaq Computer Corporation. All rights reserved. Compaq, Contura Registered U.S. Patent and Trademark office. Acro is a trademark of Compaq Computer 


For information via fax on our limited warranty, consult the Compaq Customer Support Center at 1-800-345-1518, select the PaqFax option and request document number 1217. 


Corporation. "Size and weight indicated are for the Contura Acro 4/25 Model 84 and Model 170, Model 4/33C pictured here weighs 4.2 Ibs. Batteries and certain options covered by a one-year warranty. Certain restrictions and exclusions may apply 
For Aero product information, select document number 4010. Estimated reseller price. Prices will vary. Model 4/33C pictured here starting at $2,199. The Intel Inside logo is a registered trademark of the Intel С orporation 
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Introducing the Genesis CDX: 


Now that we’re acquainted, want to have a little fun? | know how to have lots of it. As in three times 
the fun because I'm three players in one. Did | mention... |. 1) | play Genesis games. | 2 | | also 
play the hottest Sega CD games. In fact, | can play the entire Sega Genesis and Sega CD library — 
which ought to be the most fun you've had in any library. | 3 | I’m also a portable CD player, so 
you and | can make beautiful music together. And since I’m so wonderfully compact, we can go 
almost anywhere. So what do you say? Genesis CDX is ready to play around when you are. 


INCLUDES 3 CDs — SONIC CD", ECCO THE DOLPHIN" AND THE SEGA CLASSICS" ARCADE COLLECTION 
Genesis Cartridges not included. Sega, Genesis, Sega CD, Genesis CDX and all game titles are trademarks of SEGA. © 1994 SEGA. All rights reserved. 
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Machine Practice 


Laurie Anderson, 
“Real Worlds” 


Sara Diamond, 
"The Machine and 
Human Interface" 


All talks 6:30 p.m. No 
advance registration. 
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' LASTS 3,155,040 MINUTES. 


(THAT'S 6 YEARS FOR THOSE OF YOU 
NOT IN THE WATCH BUSINESS.) 


Our Indiglo night-light was designed to be bright enough to see no matter how dark it is. Yet, 
under normal use, its battery only needs to be replaced every 6 years. Try § N DIG LO 
that with a flashlight. It’s just $42.95. For retailers, call 1-800-367-8463. BY TIMEX 


T IMEX’. !|T TAKES A LICKING AND KEEPS ON TIC KIN a". 


Price listed is suggested retail. © 1993 Timex Corp. Indigio is a registered trademark of indiglo Corp. See instruction manual for exact battery life. 


You had to walk through three feet of snow just to get to school. They get there on Rollerblade skates. You 
had an AM radio. They have boom boxes. And now there’s this thing called edu-tainment. High technology that 
makes learning involving, fun and exciting. What a concept. 

Introducing the Presario Multimedia PCs from Compaq. Powerful computers equip with CD-ROM 


drives and bundles of interactive software that bring state-of-the-art sight, sound and 


motion to computing. Presario Multimedia PCs come equipped with everything you need to get started. So you can 


© 1994 Compaq Computer Corporation. All Rights Reserved. Compaq Registered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. Presario is a trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation. Rollerblade is a registered trademark of Rollerblade, Inc. Better Homes and Gardens is a tradema 
select the PAQFax option and request PAQFax document #1217. (Compaq Customer Support Center, 1-800-345-1518, U.S.; 1-80! 16, Canada) 


JUST BECAUSE YOU 
LEARNED [HE HARD WAY 
DOESN T MEAN YOUR 
Kip Has To. 


be up and running right away. And they're backed by a three-year warranty’ along with a 24-hour, seven-day-a-week support hotline 


to answer any of your computing questions. And with literally thousands and thousands of CD-ROM titles currently available (and 


a bunch more coming every day), you can do just about anything, From recreating a space shuttle launch to baking your favorite cake 


with Better Homes and Gardens to leafing through an entire set of encyclopedias stored on one six-inch compact disc complete with 


COMPAQ. 


audio and video. As a matter of fact, once you have your Presario Multimedia PC at home, 


there’ll probably only be one thing standing between you and a whole new world. Your kid. 


of Meredith Corporation. Intel Inside logo is a registered trademark of the Intel corporation. *Certain restrictions and exclusions apply. Monitors, battery packs and certain options are covered by a one-year warranty. For details, consult the Compaq Customer Support Center, 


Rants & Raves 


Serfs Up! 

Tell Doug Coupland that “Microserfs” (Wired 2.01, page 
87) was phenomenal. Talk about verisimilitude, dude! 

| know. I'm a former Microserf, recently liberated to 
practice my downhill skiing and winter kayaking skills. 
Everything in "Microserfs" was so cruelly accurate that, 
had | not known | was in the privacy of my own living 
room, | would've tried to check my e-mail and head 
down to the Building 22 cafeteria for a double-tall, skin- 
ny, bald mocha latte (the "Kareem Abdul Java"), just out 
of bad habit. 

Mark C. Hoffman 

Seattle, Washington 


ves d 
work there. Unfortunately, Coup- 
land produced a piece that 

focuses on one fictional individ- 
ual who leads a particularly 
pathetic life (or should | say lack 
of life). Its only discernible pur- 
pose can be to allow Coupland 
the opportunity to expand his 
Generation X metaphor to those 
with “Real Jobs” to let them say, 
“Life sucks for us too!” 

Coupland managed to miss 
many of what | see as the most 
interesting aspects of working at Microsoft. Yes, there 
are people at Microsoft who have made a lot of money, 
and some have "retired," but many stay despite the fact 
that their alternatives are essentially limitless. Why? 
And how about the fact that you have all these rich 
people sitting in exactly the same offices with exactly 
the same computers and access to information as 
everyone else — a kind of twisted socialism that works 
surprisingly well. Why? Lastly, the PC software business 
is maturing and Microsoft's growth is slowing. At the 
same time you have these 31.2-year-olds heading into 
middle-age, getting married, having children. What 
effect might this have on the company? An article that 
offered true examination and analysis of the Microsoft 
corporate culture would surely be more interesting 
than the misguided ramblings of Coupland's amalga- 
mated character. 

Jon Roskill 
jonros@microsoft.com 
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The most 
efficient way to reach 
us here at Wired is via e-mail. 
At some addresses, such as guidelines 
@wired.com, you'll reach Wired's Infobot, 
which will bounce back the needed 
text, freeing up us human types to 
create the next amazing issue 
of Wired. Here's where to 
send e-mail: 


Health Care Gets Wired 

As'a neophyte techie, an adolescent-medicine physician, 
and a card-carrying member of the ACLU, | read Joe 
Flower' article "The Other Revolution in Health Care" 
(Wired 2.01, page 108) with interest and concern. 

My qualms with the piece have to do with an individu- 
ally identifiable medical record that could be accessed by 
a paramedic. This scenario has promise, but what if | use 
my access code as a physician to browse Michael Jack- 
son's medical record because | am curious to see if he 
really has a selective testosterone deficiency? My curiosi- 
ty does not justify the invasion of his privacy. 

OK, so we carry a card that we present to the health 
care provider that has to be "swiped" — much like a credit 
card at the grocery store — before access is given to the 
medical record by the provider. This implied consent, if 


you will, is superior to no controls whatsoever. 

Of greater concern is the fact that health care providers 
would continue to be judgmental or not afford confiden- 
tiality to users of the health care system for matters relat- 
ed to family planning, abortion, sexually transmitted 
disease treatment, or mental health care. 

| can foresee an underground health care system 
developing, or continuing, whereby adolescents receive 
care for family planning off the "net" so that their friendly 
general practitioner would not be able to access those 
records and make inappropriate or judgmental com- 
ments, or, even worse, alert the teen's parents to an issue 
that may have been one of great contention or even 
physical abuse. 

It may be best for the patient that | know that he has 
HIV, or that she is on the pill, but a universal health card 
and medical record will not replace a nonjudgmental 
physician who gains the respect of the patient through 
careful questioning and respect for the privacy of that 
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individual. In fact, without such health care providers, 
the system described in Mr. Flower's article will quickly 
become one of underground care in an attempt to avoid 
the all-reaching eyes of "Big Brother" health-net. 

Scott Spear, MD 

HCSJS@utxdp.dp.utexas.edu 


We enjoyed your recent article on the health care revolu 
tion. Telecommunications represents a godsend for t 
of us in rural health care delivery. Here in Montana, a 
project to bring the benefits of being connected to health 
care professionals began in 1988. From its humble start as 
a single-line BBS for rural Montana health professionals, 
The Virtual Medical Center has grown to 1,000 active 
users from across the United States, who have made more 
than 20,000 calls over the past 
twelve months, now averag- 
ing 100 calls per day. Any 
health professional is wel- 
come to use the VMC. Addi- 
tionally, nearly all state agen- 
cies, and several national 
organizations, are connected 
to the VMC, and they con- 
stantly use the service for 
disseminating information. In 
addition to continuing educa- 
tion, drug information, and 
other clinical support services, 
the VMC offers that important 
opportunity for peer interac- 
tion. We look forward to 
expanding that peer base with plans to connect the VMC 
to the Internet this spring as a destination site. 

Randale C. Sechrest, MD 

rsechrest@delphi.com 

Robert J. Flaherty, MD 

iwmrf@trex.oscs.montana.edu 


Where's the Beef? 
Many aspects of your articles on the future of advertising 
("Is Advertising Finally Dead?," Wired 2.02, page 71) were 
exciting, depressing, and eye-opening. However, the 
sidebar on George Lois and Richard Kirshenbaum was 
simply dreary. Surely author Michael Schrage or Adweek's 
Andrew Jaffe could have directed David Dix to more 
worthy subjects for interview. 

Why did your magazine opt to talk to a couple of self- 
important Luddites instead of the many advertising 
professionals who embrace and champion technology? 
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WEBB& SCHAEFER ACES | 
SCHAEFER ACCOUNTING 


It makes everything you do look better than before. 


Point, shoot, plug it into your computer, 
and presto — you ve discovered Apple digital 
photography. It’s the fastest, easiest way to give 
everything from proposals to catalogs more 
impact. No film. No waiting. Just brilliant 24-bit 
color or sharp black-and-white photos that will 
make even a modest memo stand out. 

The Apple" QuickTake" 100 comes with 
everything you need, from software to cable. 
And at $749; accountants love it, too. To locate 
the authorized Apple reseller nearest you, give 
us a call at 800-732-3131, ext. 550. 


The New Apple QuickTake 100 
Digital Camera 
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RANTS & RAVES 


Advertising is overflowing with people who are at the 
vanguard of using technology to improve business effi- 
ciency and film and print production. It would have been 
interesting if you had talked to innovators in those fields, 
people like Peter Farago, the founder of the first com- 
pletely Mac-based agency; Jeff Cahn, a tester and pio- 
neer in the use of Avid to edit commercials; or Jay Chiat, 
who has radical plans to restructure his agency around 
personal digital assistants and laptops. 

When someone says, as Lois did, “I’m the wrong guy 
to talk to about technology because | don't think it mat- 
ters,” he probably should be blindfolded and zapped for 
good. But justified or not, such a scene shouldn't clutter 
up the cover of an important magazine like Wired, a 
chronicler of the true frontier — the one that thinking 
people know matters very much. 

D.0. Gregory 
dog666@aol.com 


Free At Last 

Back in high school, | owned a computer. It was from the 
cutting edge of technology, which put power into the 
hands of people who didn’t know what to do with the 
power that was put into their hands. Commissioned 
periodically to generate letters, papers, and the occasion- 
al résumé, my glorious Mac Plus stared menacingly at me 
from the uncharted realms of my desk, where, for seven 
years, it gathered more dust than data. 

Last August, all of that changed. | got back in touch 
with an old friend and started exchanging some creative 
ideas, which inevitably led to a discussion of nouveau 
technology. He surreptitiously suppressed his guffaws at 
the mention of an embarrassing realm of stone-age 
electronics | was immersed in. He also suggested taking 
a gander at a new publication called — what was it? 
Plugged In? Turned On? Tuned In? Ah yes, Wired! 

Four months later, | am a full-time subscriber, owner of 
a Centris 650 with CD-ROM drive, ethnomusicologist, and 
film student candidate with grand ambitions to blow the 
doors off contemporary concepts of interactive art. When 
| page through your mag, | get that nervously excited 
feeling that compels me to head for the crapper where | 
spend the next hour exploring the silent revolution that is 
rocking our world. Where had | been all this time? Con- 
gratulations on a stunning and compelling publication. 

Freedom of expression! Freedom of speech! Free access 
to information! It's time to make the world a smaller place! 
Wade Patterson 
Austin, Texas 


Watch Your Language 

| think Wired is one of the best magazines out about the 
technological revolution, so | was disappointed to see the 
words “fuck” and “shit” in your February issue (“Nobody 
Fucks with the DMV,” Wired 2.02, page 85). | think the use 
of such terms will decrease your readership, especially 
among those young enough to be controlled somewhat 
by their elders, though old enough to be inspired by 
technology. Two months ago | recommended Wired to 
the library of my high school alma mater, and the librarian 
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even later expressed her gratitude and the excitement 
of the students. They will undoubtedly miss issue 2.02, 
however, if not the remainder of the subscription. 

| urge you to consider your role as a setter of trends 
and oracle of the future; keep Wired in the hands of every- 
one. Such words don't add much beyond their accepted 
alternatives, and it's a shame that eager readers will be 
denied the entire issue because of just a couple words. 
Stephen A. Gilbvert 
stephen@ai.mit.edu 


Stephen, | have yet to meet a high-school student who 
doesn't know the words "fuck" and "shit." | do apologize 
for the language, however, as | didn't mean to offend. | 
guess | just got taken up with the heat of the moment. 
- Simson L. Garfinkel 


DMV: Department of Monitored Vehicles? 

Turning to the article “Nobody Fucks with the DMV,” | 
was surprised (as an old-time "hippie") to find myself 
cheering the bad guys (the DMV). Why should anyone 
get away with having duplicate driver's licenses in differ- 
ent states to avoid punishment for dangerous driving? 
Why should welfare recipients be able to be on welfare 
and have a job using duplicate IDs? Why shouldn't a 
driver's license be used as leverage to prevent fathers 
from abandoning their financial obligations to their 
children? Why shouldn't computer technology be used 
to enforce the law? 

There are plenty of areas for concern about the misuse 
of government power and, of course, this one needs to 
be watched, but your story did not discriminate between 
misuse and proper use. 

Sherman Pazner 
zolla@mcclb0.med.nyu.edu 


Hong Kong's Computer Dynasty 
Neal Stephenson's article on Shenzhen Special Economic 
Zone (“In the Kingdom of Mao Bell,” Wired 2.02, page 98) 
immediately caught my attention. Being a Chinese Ameri- 
can working in Hong Kong as an architectural computer 
animation specialist, | feel a strong resonance with Neal's 
observation on Hong Kong and Shenzhen’s views on the 
computer culture. The people here don't, and never will, 
view the computer as an important element in the culture. 
A note on Shenzhen: My prediction is that many SEZs, 
especially Shenzhen, will transform into many Hong Kongs 
in just a few years. But none of them will quite match the 
level of sophistication of Hong Kong — not even close. The 
mainland Chinese still lack the education, the mentality, 
and the openness to become global citizens. 
Leticia Lau 
100314.1225@compuserve.com 


| greatly appreciated Neal Stephenson's “In the Kingdom 
of Mao Bell,” but I'd like to correct him on a point of 
etymology. He is a bit off when he states that overseas 
Chinese with foreign passports seem so remote that 
Shenzhen locals call them "spacemen." He is interpreting 
the expression as in “men from Mars.” 
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The expression is a Hong Kong metaphor for the space- 
shuttling activities of these Pacific Rim businesspeople and 
might have been translated better as “astronaut.” 

Henry Steiner 
Hong Kong 


Defining Obscenity 

There are some serious problems with the story “Herd Not 
Obscene” (Wired 2.03, page 66), from a legal standpoint. 
The primary problem is that the author conflates obsceni- 
ty law with child-porn law. The two areas of the law are 
entirely different. 

A child-porn conviction based on VR would have to be 
overturned, since no children are involved. An obscenity 
prosecution, in contrast, would raise no new legal issues 
whatsoever... But the law does explicitly specify that a 
child must be used if it’s to be declared child pornogra- 
phy. Even the Justice Department and the Supreme Court 
can't rewrite the law to eliminate that requirement. 

Note: VR child porn could still be found obscene, but 
this is a wholly separate issue (although your author 
seems confused about this). Strictly speaking, VR child 
porn isn't even child porn under the law if children are 
not used to make it. 

Mike Godwin 
mnemonic@eff.org 
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* Ada, the Enchantress of Numbers can be purchased 
through Science News: (800) 544 4565, OPAMP (800) 468 
4322, or by sending a check for US$29.95 to Critical Con- 
nection, PO Box 452, Sausalito, CA 94966. • In our review of 
Eudora (Wired 1.5, page 108), we gave an incorrect address 
for Qualcoms ftp site. It is ftp.qualcomm.com. Also, the PC 
version can be found in /pceudora/windows. * Technical 
correction: The CD-ROM A Hard Day’s Night (Wired 2.01, 
page 126) actually runs at twelve frames per second, not 
five as stated. • The SGI Indy shown on page 119, Wired 
2.01, is actually an SGI Indigo. * The DMS-1000 is actually 

a digital switch, not an analog switch, as stated in Brock 
Meeks's "The White House Phone System Boondoggle" 
(Wired 2.01, page 82). • In "SEC Database now on the Inter- 
net" (Wired 2.01, page 34) we gave an incorrect e-mail 
address for getting information about the online EDGAR 
database. The correct e-mail address for general informa- 
tion is info@radio.com. • The illustration of the Aurora 
spyplane (Wired 2.02, page 78) was reprinted from the 
book, Aurora, by Bill Sweetman. Our apologies to Mr. 
Sweetman for the omission. 


Note to British Readers 

In England, Wired can be obtained from D.M.W. Distri- 
bution, 26-34 Wesley Street, Swinton, Manchester, M27 
6AD. Phone: +061 728 2053, fax +061 794 0124. 


Send your Rants & Raves to: 

Snail mail: Wired, PO Box 191826 
San Francisco, CA 94109-9866 
E-mail: rants@wired.com 
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Point. Shoot. Plug it into your computer. 
Apples new digital camera is the fastest, easiest 
way to add high-quality photographs to your 
work. No film. No waiting. Just sharp-looking 
digital photos that make everything from mailers 
to memos more memorable. 

The Apple" QuickTake" 100 can hold up 
to 32 standard resolution images. It only weighs 
a pound. And at $749; you can show off your 
business in living color and still stay in the black. 
For the authorized Apple reseller nearest you, 
give us a call at 800-732-3131, ext. 550. 


The New Apple QuickTake 100 
Digital Camera 


VR Hurts 


The virtual reality industry has a dirty secret: VR 
hurts. Even at research labs in the forefront of devel- 
opment, such as Autodesk’s Cyberspace Develop- 
ment Group, you won't find hackers queuing up to 
don a head-mounted display, or data gloves, or force 
feedback armatures. Most VR equipment is uncom- 
fortable. The typical experience with a headmount 
entails using one hand to hold the visor up, keeping 
it from slipping down the nose, a maneuver nick- 
named the “cybergesture.” 

While weight issues of headmounts will surely 
be resolved, the real trouble is that they don’t 
work the way the real world does. Two video dis- 
plays with parallax aren’t exactly what your eyes 
are used to seeing. There’s a growing body of evi- 
dence, gathered by researchers in Japan, Britain, 
and America that headmounts do more than fool 
your visual system; they confuse it. At the least, 
they cause eyestrain (imagine being a few inches 
from a TV set for several hours), and even more 
ominously, they can cause “binocular dysphoria,” a 
defect in depth perception, for several hours after 
removing the headmount. 

SRI, the California think tank, has done some 
tests for Sega on the short- and long-term effects 
of headmount usage. Sega’s not releasing the 
results of the studies, and when approached, one 
SRI scientist involved refused to comment, except 
to say that headmounts do have some “unresolved 
problems.” Max Minkoff, technical director of 
Northbrook, Illinois’s VictorMaxx Corp., another 
company pushing cheap headmounts, indicated 
that they’re doing a lot to resolve headmount com- 
fort issues, but he "didn't want to talk about" any 
of the eyestrain or depth perception issues. 

Video game systems aren't considered danger- 
ous. There are no government regulations to guar- 
antee the health and safety of the users of these 
systems. Perhaps it’s time for some. Video game 
manufacturers are already pushing a technology 
which is known to cause eyestrain and which 
impairs depth perception. Before jumping whole- 
heartedly into the synthetic world, it might be 
better to do some homework to ensure these new 
methods for seeing don't blind us. - Mark D. Pesce 
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2111 Music Sellivision: Boldly admitting what everyone already knew, MTV Networks forged the commercial link between 


content and kh wem earlier this year by testing home-shoppi 
at Nite cable channels. The concept: See the video, buy the CD (o 
Axl Rose's E Get the Fax, Free: Howard Jonas, presiden 


eager for your 177 that he'll give you a free Brother fax та 


his cut-rate service, called GlobalPhone. IDT is the service that made some waves a few years back when it set up a “са 


back" service фа: let callers from foreign countries get lower US rates. In a similar vein, GlobalPhone hopes to set up a > 


Commercial-Free is a dream come true, 
unless you're an advertiser. This nifty new 
technology detects and eliminates com- 
mercials from programs recorded on VCRs. 
And it’s built right in — just set the VCR to 
record Star Trek, and — poof! — when you 
watch it later the commercials have been 
beamed away. You see a plain blue field 
for several seconds as the VCR scans ahead 
to the next segment of the program. 
"Commercials are a problem," says 
Jerry Iggulden, inventor of Comme ial- 
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cannot omit it. If black frames were 
replaced with, say, white frames, Commer- 
cial-Free technology could be easily modi- 
fied, and VCR owners would receive the 
free software update on videocassette. 
The Commercial-Free licensers at 
Arthur D. Little Enterprises, Inc. (ADL) in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, hope to kick- 
start the sluggish VCR market and bright- 
ena future clouded by interactive televi- 
sion and video-on-demand. Though 
Commercial-Free probably isn't the life 
that ADL is hoping for, it might 
some of your sanit 
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А special free offer: a 10-megabit-per- 
second Internet connection giving you 
the ability to send a 250-page book in a few 
seconds and access to 6.5 million volumes in 
the local library (so you can find out instant- 
ly if what you want is checked out), 70 com- 
mon programs (such as Microsoft Word, 
PageMaker, and Paradox), and a tweaked 
version of Mosaic (the point-and-click Net 
search tool developed by the European Lab- 
oratory for Particle Physics that allows you to 
gopher, ftp, and search databases filled with 
hypermedia links with as much ease as 


The Harvard of 


opening a folder on your Macintosh). To top 
it off, you’re given the opportunity to e-mail 
questions to Nobel laureates living next door 
and get answers by the next day. Sound 
good? There’s one catch: You have to plunk 
down US$25,000 to go to Harvard University, 
assuming they'll let you in. 

Welcome to the Harvard Network. 

Two years and $5.5 million in the making, 
the Harvard Network now connects 500 first- 


Networks 


year students directly from their dorm rooms 
to faculty offices, to all of Harvard's research 
libraries (the largest in academia), and to the 
Net. By spring 1994, 7,000 undergraduates 
will have data jacks next to their phone jacks 
- all linked by fiber-optic cable. In 1995, the 
graduate schools will be hooked up, creating 
à fiber village of 12,000 users. 

Already, instructors are taking advantage 
of the network to distribute interactive digital 


textbooks filled with hypermedia links. The 
biology department is working on interactive 
programs so students can see the conse- 
quences of their actions, using the kind of 
feedback that made SimCity such a big hit. 
Language departments are creating interac- 
tive discussion modules to replace practicing 
with one-way analog tapes. Meanwhile, the 
faculty is experiencing an explosion of elec- 
tronic mail from students. (One benefit/con- 
sequence of getting wired is the ability to ask 
- and be asked - more questions than usual.) 

How all this will affect the way students 
learn and professors teach is anyone's guess. 
Digital information is easy to post and easy 
to access; some faculty members are con- 
cerned that students will rely on dubious 
information, passing it on to others in an 
intellectual version of the computer virus. 
Others are nervous that without standard 
indexing systems, valuable information will 
be lost. Still, Harvard has the hottest network 
around. If you want to check it out, dial 4-1 
(617) 495 1000 and ask for an application 
form. Good luck! - David Bennahum (david 
sol@panix.com) 
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ote of the month is Robert W. 


Stearns, vice president of corporate development for Compaq Computer. Asked to comment on the ascent of PowerPC over the Intel 


hegemony, Stearns told the WSJ that those supporting PowerPC "are smoking dope. There's no way it's going to work." Perhaps that's > 
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Binary Star Configuration 
(or simply "Bi Star") — Any 
grouping of two things that 
are apparently inseparable, 
for whatever reason. "Bike 
messengers and tattoos: 
totally bi star!" 


Circling the Drain — Medical 
slang for a patient near death 
who refuses to give up the 
ghost. Used generally to 


1994 


describe projects that have no 
more life in them but refuse 
to die. "That disk conversion 
project has been circling the 
drain for years." 


Data Mining – What compa- 
nies that have huge comput- 
ers do with their databases. 
Extracting value (money) 
from the seemingly useless 
bedrock of numbers, statis- 
tics, and information. 


` Floodgaters - Individuals 


who send inquiring e-mail 
messages and, after receiving 
only a slightly favorable 
response, begin flooding you 
with multiple messages of 
little or no interest. 


New Consumer Paradigm — 
Adspeak for "market." Seen in 
a Wired (!) press release. 


Notwork - A network in its 
nonworking state. 


Power Luser — Computer 
user with the uncanny ability 
to screw things up so bad that 
either the damage is irrevoca- 
ble or restoring from the last 
back-up is the only hope. 


Vampire Time — A schedule 
where one sleeps all day and 
haunts clubs and coffee hous- 
es at night. Refers to writers, 


artists, slackers, club kids, and 
other bohemian types. 


Voice Jail System — A poorly 
designed voice mail system 
that has so many submenus 
you get lost and have to hang 
up and call back. 

- Gareth Branwyn 


Tip o' the hat to: 
Jim Flanagan, Kevin Kelly, 
Kristin Spence 
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Going for the Gold 8 


The Prince of Persia is a fantastic Go play 
as far as Go programs go. David Mechner 


whose brother Jordan wrote the Macin 
tosh-based Go game — served as the 
human model for the simulated player 

David always beats the software oppo- 
nent. That's not surprising for two reasc 
At age 23, he's one of the world’s best 
amateur players of the 4,000-year-old 
Chinese game; and computers are notori- 
ously terrible Go players. 

In a cubbyhole office at New York Uni- 
versity, Mechner and a pal, Tim Klinger, 
trying to change that 

Writing a great Go playing program 


could be 

Computer 

Educational Foundation have posted a 
US$1.6 million prize for the first program 


evel human oppo- 


computer-toting sc 
Go amateurs like Mechner and Klin 


rank attainable by a nonprof 


ers reach thi 


Why is it that the Е 


program can beat 99.99 percent of all 


omputer chess 


human beings, but the best Go program 

can't beat Mechner's grandmother? Basi- 
lly, a dumb computer doing a trillion 

calculations a second can play a good 

game of chess by brute force. But it can't 
2 itself on Go. 

Go is played on a grid of lines. The goal 
is to end up controlling points on the grid 
surrounding your opponent's stones 
hner, like other human players 
spends most of his time looking for vul- 

s among his opponent's 
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defenses. If his analysis is good, Mechner 
only needs to consider a few potential 
moves on each turn. 

Mechner and Klinger's program is 
written to mimic human analysis. It identi- 
fies strengths and weaknesses, then 
searches for an appropriate strategy from 
a database of 10,000 patterns. 

In August they'll take the program to 
the US Go Congress. If it passes muster, 
they'll go to the World Computer Go Con- 
ference in November. And if it beats some 
of the high-ranking human players there, 
Mechner and Klinger will take home the 
grand prize. – Aaron Pressman 
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L ast fall, when Continental Cable Vision (CCV) and 
PSI Inc. announced that they would be putting 
households on the Internet using their existing cable 
TV plant by mid-1994, many were skeptical. 

But since March 8, Cambridge residences already 
wired with cable TV have been able to sign up for 
Internet access for approximately US$100 per month, 
according to Will Richmond, who engineers CCV's 


The Internet 


Massachusetts networks. For that price, you get a 
10Base-T interface and up to three dedicated Internet 
IP addresses. The speed of the link is a cool half-mega- 
bit per second: plenty of bandwidth for viewing Quick- 
Time movies or listening to Internet Talk Radio. 

What makes it all possible is a new kind of cable 
converter that takes four TV channels and converts 
them into an Ethernet that spans the neighborhood. A 
router installed on each cable trunk bridges that Ether- 
net with ССУ5 fiber-optic backbone. 

One of the bugaboos that still needs to be resolved 
is security. "I know that (PSI) has a number of security- 
minded design features," says William S. Biedron, an 
engineer with CCV's network engineering group. 
Nevertheless, as the system is currently designed, any 
reasonably skilled hacker will be able to tap into neigh- 


Channel 


bors’ e-mail and TurboGopher sessions, unless some 
sort of encryption is deployed. 

While $100 per month might seem like a lot of 
money to some, it’s dirt cheap compared to the alter- 
natives, which cost anywhere from $250 to $1,000 per 
month for the same level of service. Indeed, even 
Cambridge-based businesses don't get such a sweet- 
heart deal from CCV. The commercial version of CCV's 
Internet access costs a cool $2,000 per month for a 
higher speed service (4Mbits per second). 

These prices, like everything, will probably be out- 
dated by the time the bits for this article see paper. 
One thing is sure, though: The prices are bound to 
plummet over the next two years. For information, 
contact wbiedron@psilink.com or wrichmond@ 
psilink.com — Simson L. Garfinkel 
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> why it will work. ТШ Identity Hacking in Redmond: Angered by possible identity hacking (Microsoft officials posing as IBM cus- 


tomers) in a respected consulting forum he runs on CompuServe, William Zachmann of Canopus Research fired off a scorching 
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Luc Courchesne was inspired to сге- 
ate his latest art project in 1976, while 
wandering through the Pére Lachaise 
cemetery in Paris. There the Mon- 
treal-born artist and designer saw a 
group of visitors offering hallucino- 
gens to the bust at Jim Morrison’s 
grave and chatting with other soul- 
mates. Courchesne envisioned an art 
exhibition that would inspire such 
participatory fervor. 

Eighteen years later, Courchesne 
has realized this vision as “Family 


Portrait,” which opens at the New York 
Museum of Modern Art on June 4. At 
the exhibit, upon entering a comfort- 
ably dark gallery, you’re greeted by 
four hanging luminous screens dis- 
playing the heads of people talking 
amongst themselves. They soon begin 
talking to you. You talk back by select- 
ing from a menu of statements and 
responses. The figures flirt with you 
and analyze you. But Courchesne’s 
goal isn’t merely to make the portraits 
interesting to you. You need to be 
interesting to them. If you can engage 
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In-flight modems 
Substance 
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Split-cover advertisements 


ation, in exercise of your solemn fiduciary and other responsibilities, 
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TALKING PORTRAITS: PATRICK TOUGLA (LEFT), LUC COURCHESNE (RIG 


No-channel program-retrieval TV 


ould you pay US$490,000 

for a photocopier? You 
might be tempted by Cubital's 
Soldier 5600, which can “print” 
solid objects, complete with 
moving parts. Topping the list 
in complexity and price, the 
Soldier is one of half a dozen 
systems that dominate the 
burgeoning, multibillion-dollar 
rapid prototyping industry. 

Rapid prototyping devices 

convert CAD files into 3-D 
objects. Like a turkey slicer at a 
deli, the software “slices” the 
CAD design into layers a few 
thousandths of an inch thick. 
Then lasers, ultraviolet lamps, or 
ink-jet printer heads cut, sinter, 
expose, or glue the layers 
together, building the object 
slice by slice. Common materials 


Santa Claus Machine 


include ceramic, waxes, nylon 
powders, photo-reactive resins, 
and even butcher paper. 
Crankshafts, skulls, air foils, 
you name it; it has probably 
been prototyped with one of 
these techniques. The J. Paul 
Getty Museum has used a 3-D 
scanner and prototyping device 
to copy a rare artifact, and doc- 
tors use computed tomography 
data to manufacture custom 
prosthetic implants. 
Increasingly, rapid prototyp- 
ing is used to generate original 
patterns for production casting 
— check out the exhaust mani- 
folds on the Dodge Viper's V-10. 
Jim Royer of Chrysler explains 
that using a prototype to deter- 
mine the geometry of the mani- 
folds saved several weeks and 


thousands of dollars over con- 
ventional methods. 

Rapid prototyping devices 
cost anywhere from $80,000 to 
almost half a million dollars. 
Expensive, but not out of reach 
for small start-up ventures, 
according to Terry Wholers, a 
rapid prototyping consultant 
who points to a number of 
successful service bureaus that 
began as one- or two-person 
operations. While one industry 
insider claims that within 15 
years, home-based machines 
will be able to conjure up any- 
thing from toothbrushes to 
diamond brooches, Wholers is 
more circumspect, predicting 
industry growth rates of 30 to 
40 percent. Cubital: +1 (313) 
585 7880. — Seth Rosenthal 


Asking price, $2.5 million. Several publishers are interested, Microsoft reports. Bill plans to give proceeds from the book to charity, but that's not the 


point: In the same month that the book was floated, Microsoft announced a formal interactive test with cable giant TCI and the development of 


"Tiger," a “navigational vehicle" that will aid consumers in their travels down the info highway. 2111 FreeMail? Not!: The "Electronic Postal Service" 


wants you to get commercial e-mail - and get paid for it. It claims you can be paid as much as 6.5 cents for every commercial message you get. There 


are no charges, even for accessing your mail, and it'll even give you a free e-mail box if you want it. It claims you can make up to $500 a year ignoring 
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а character, you get past the first 
level of conversation (what they 
do), and the second (what interests 
them), and arrive at the third level 
(what they believe in), and possibly 
the fourth and ultimate level of 
intimacy (what they confess). 

For example, if you tell the formi- 
dable, 80-year-old Simone that you 
really like digital video, she will 
graciously tell you that it was a 
pleasure to have met you - and 


immediately turn away. 

But, if you agree that Marianne, 
the coy economics student, really 
does have intuition, Marianne will 
prove it. She asks, *Do you like good 
food?” You select “Yes.” “Do you like 
precision work?" “Yes.” She asks a 
few more questions, *What do you 
look like?" You wonder whether 
people are watching as you select “1 
don’t look my age.” 

“What element seems closest to 
you: earth, air, water, or fire?” 

“Earth” 


Finally she says that she sees you 
“among 12 people, you're eating 
pasta, stuffing yourself. You laugh a 
lot, you drink a lot, you smoke a 
lot.... You like excess.” And you 
think, sure I like to enjoy life, but 
am 1 that much of a pig? Then you 
realize that Marianne is laughing, 
and furthermore she is only a shim- 
mering semitransparent head 
reflected onto glass from an over- 
head monitor. 

*Family Portrait" is state-of-the- 
technology art, rather than state- 


Be 


of-the-art technology. It uses read- 
ily available hardware and soft- 
ware, and not that much of it. 
Each character is 1 measly Mbyte 
of HyperCard stack with 200 video 
sequences on a one-hour video- 
disc. Courchesne says, ^The mix 
of computer and TV is my natural 
medium. If I was living in Flo- 
rence in the 1500s, painting and 
sculpture would һе” Luc Courch- 
esne: courchel@ere.umontreal.ca. 
- Rhonda Rubinstein 
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n the morning following the January 17 earth- 
о" іп Los Angeles County, Urban Search апа 
Rescue team leader Ysidro (“Sid”) Miranda had his 
work cut out for him. Luckily he and his team mem- 
bers brought along three new high-tech tools to help 
them find the earthquake victims. 


the size of a quarter for 8 to 10 feet, with vertical and 
lateral rotation of the tip. 

Rounding out the arsenal of victim-locating 
devices is the $15,000 Trapped Person Locator 
TPL310B, designed in Israel by Elpam Electronics, 
where it was widely used after the Iraqi Scud attacks. 


Electronic People Finders 


Miranda's US$10,000 SearchCam 1000C was 
designed by a firefighter with earthquake-rescue 
experience. The miniature video camera has a tele- 
scoping search probe and a sensitive two-way audio 
circuit, which allows the rescuers to speak to the 
victims. Sturdy and designed for collapse rescues 
(such as the World Trade Center bombing), the 
SearchCam easily connects to any video output. 

The firetruck also contains a $15,000 Olympus 
IF8D4 OES Industrial Fiberscope, which can be 
threaded through PVC pipe in order to get a look 
under wreckage. It can be inserted through a hole 
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The TPL310B consists of a series of vibration sensors, 
which are placed above the collapsed structure in a 
gridlike fashion. By rearranging the sensors, the 
operator can home in on a conscious victim, particu- 
larly if the victim moves or taps against the rubble. 

After Miranda and team locate a victim buried 
under the debris, the real work begins: Rubble is 
lifted with small air bags, which are inflated over 
shored up lumber. A 3-inch-square air bag can lift 
one ton of rubble. 

Search Systems: +1 (805) 967 5654, fax +1 (805) 
967 8951. — Anita Susan Brenner 


information on Clipper, e-mail clipper-info@cpsr.org. II Speaking of Clipper: Didja see the results of the March Time/CNN poll? Seems that two-thirds of > 


Reality Check 


Operational US 
Space Station 


You've heard the Hype. We asked the Experts. Here's the real Timetable. 


Ever since the days of the ancient Sumerians' 
stargazing, some of the world's most brilliant 


Contact With Extra- 
terrestrial Intelligence 


Nuclear Thermal 
Rocket Propulsion 


Human Solar Sail 
onMars Propulsion 


Operational US Space Station 

Most everyone polled agrees that an international space 
station, like the controversial US-Russia space station, is 
more likely than an independent US station. Friedman 
thinks the station will be used for "preparing and evaluat- 
ing human adaptability to long-duration missions." Ferris 
agrees that a US station is a "waste of time unless we go to 
Mars." Oberg, however, speculates that "diplomatic 
upheavals following Yeltsin's assassination will scuttle the 
(US-Russia) project." 


Human on Mars 

Ferris is looking to 2030 for a "hit-and-run" mission to 
Mars but 2044 "if it marks the establishment of a perma- 
nent colony." Oberg predicts that before we reach Mars 
we'll land on Phobos, one of the red planet's moons. 


Solar Sail Propulsion 

Picture a big umbrella (thousands of square acres in area) 
that collects the pressure of light for conversion into 
power for a space ship. Friedman looks to interplanetary 
commerce, meaning more regular journeys with "applica- 
tion payloads as well as science," to popularize the solar 
sail. Oberg predicts that solar sail propulsion experiments 
will be pioneered by the Russians but "there will never be 
a private ‘regatta race,’ sad to say." 


Nuclear Thermal Rocket Propulsion 

This is an oft-discussed launching system, but one Oberg 
and Friedman think could be outdated before it even sees 
the light of day or the dark of space. “By the time really 
serious interplanetary expeditions begin, more exotic and 
efficient technologies will be selected,” Oberg says. 


minds have studied and contributed to astron- 
omy, mathematics, and physics, hoping to 
send human intelligence throughout the uni- 
verse. Wired asked four experts in the field to 
predict when certain space technologies will 
be in common use and to predict when we may 
come in contact with extraterrestrial intelli- 
gence. Significantly, their answers often spoke 
more of politics and economics than of science. 
- David Pescovitz 


Contact With Extraterrestrial Intelligence 
(Reception of signal or direct contact) 

Both Morrison and Friedman emphasized that this event is 
impossible to predict. “Any guess is a statement of faith,” 
Friedman says. Oberg speculates that by 2026 “the artifi- 
cial origin of some already-noticed artifact will be general- 
ly accepted.” Ferris thinks contact probably is not in the 
near future unless Congress reinstates SETI's (Search for 
Extraterrestrial Intelligence) US$12.3 million budget. 


Lou Friedman, executive director, Planetary Society; 
Timothy Ferris, science writer and professor at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley Graduate School of Journal- 
ism; David Morrison, chief of Space Science Division, 
NASA-Ames Research Center and science writer; James 
Oberg, space engineer and author. 
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SPACE STATION: FROM THE BOOK “YESTERDAY'S TOYS" (CHRONICLE BOOKS, SAN FRANCISCO) 


[ al аго| a Long Island computer consultant, 
was not pleased when Forecast Installations did not 
pay him the last US$2,400 on a $3,600 custom soft- 
ware system. Lafaro sent a technician to Forecast's site 
on the pretext of providing software maintenance. 
Instead, he modified the system to shut down at a 
specified time. When Forecast found out, it 
trumped Lafaro by filing charges leading to 
his arrest on November 22, 1993, for 
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case of the traditional law of mechanics’ liens not 
being updated fast enough to create an analogous 
software lien for computer consultants? 

Or perhaps the law is moving too quickly. Lafaro 
was arrested under a section of New York state's com- 
puter crime law that was recently beefed up to scare 
"dark side" computer hackers and plain old embezzlers 
into thinking twice before their next uninvited com- 
puter foray. But by casting the net wide, the state may 
unjustly convict small-business owners for everyday 
disputes that do not belong in the criminal courts. 


TOP O 


Top 10 Favorite Finger Sites 


1. Billboard Charts 


(finger buckmr@rpi.edu): Top of the pop, R&B, mod rock, 
adult contempo charts. 


2. Solar Geophysical Activity 


(finger daily@xi.uleth.ca): Daily stats and summaries of 
solar and geophysical activity. 


3. Daily Updates 


(finger copi&oddjob.uchicago.edu): Phases of the moon, 
number of days 'til Xmas, famous birthdays, quotes, 
lyrics, more. 


Was Lafaro a strategic target of 
the newly strengthened laws or 
an unintended civilian casualty? 


4. Earthquake Info 
(finger quake@geophys.washington.edu): Earthquake stats. 
5. NASA News 


threats, drug t 


ОГ “computer tampering” under the New 

York computer crime laws. Lafaro and his 
technician face sentences of up to seven years 
in prison and $10,000 in fines if convicted. 

To some of his peers, Lafaro is a hero and a martyr. 
If an unsatisfied customer can withhold payments 
without becoming a criminal, why can’t the consultant 
withhold his software? The law lets auto mechanics 
and construction firms place mechanics’ liens on 
entire cars and buildings, a powerful remedy that 
nearly guarantees prompt payment. Is this simply a 


Forecast's attorney characterizes Lafaro's system- 
disabling software as a “virus,” a wildly inaccurate 
label that whips up hysteria by recalling the computer 
virus scares of the past few years. He claims Lafaro’s 
time-bomb function could have caused over half a 
million dollars in damage (in fact, the system was 
never shut down). Lafaro's attorney says the computer 
crime law was badly misapplied in this case, pointing 
out that the Class-C felony charge against Lafaro is 
equivalent to rape or sodomy in the second degree 
under New York law. The case is still in the pre-indict- 
ment stage as this issue goes to press. – Lance Rose 


(finger nasanews@space.mit.edu): Up-to-date informa- 
tion on activities in space. 


6. Nielsen Ratings 
(finger normg@halcyon.halcyon.com): The latest Nielsen 


TV ratings. 


7. Soda Machine 


(finger drink@drink.csh.rit.edu): The Jolt cola supply at 
Rochester Institite of Technology. 


8. Star Trek Quotes 
(finger franklin@ug.cs.dal.ca): Daily pearls of wisdom from 


the trekkie universe. 


9. Tropical Storm Forecast 


(finger forecast@typhoon.atmos.colostate.edu): Latest 
reports on hurricanes and tropical storms. 


10. Trivia Time 


(finger cyndiw&magnus 1.com): Weekly column of movie, 
TV, and music trivia. Brain teasers, too. 


Chosen by the editors of Net Guide (Random 
House/Michael Wolff and Company, 1994). 


For the latest dirt on the Feds’ faux encryption initiative, check out Wired's Online Clipper Archive, which includes essays by John 


Perry Barlow, Brock N. Meeks, EFF, Computer Professionals for Social Responsibility, and Clipper proponent Dorothy Denning. Send 


e-mail to infobot@wired.com, containing the words "send clipper/index" on a single line inside the message body. =Ill 


n your darkest, wettest, virtual reality fantasy your 

digital doppelganger flies through fantastic land- 
scapes in pursuit of killer info. But what about your 
meat body? What's up with that? If Brian Park gets his 
wish your carcass will be comfortably nestled in a 
flogiston chair. 

Designed according to "neutral posture" experi- 
ments that were conducted to determine the human 
body's natural alignment, the flogiston chair is intend- 
ed to give the user a sense of weightlessness. Park, 
who has designed parts for the space shuttle, created 
the elegant piece of furniture using a one-piece alu- 
minum frame covered with “long-memory” foam and 
sheathed in a leather casing. 
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In everyone's favorite VR movie (mainly because it's 
just about the only VR movie), The Lawnmower Man, a 
flogiston made its cinematic debut as the chair in the 
scientist's basement laboratory. Currently, new models 
of the chair are being fitted with a base which will give 
the chair the ability to acheive motion platform effects 
such as those being used in the Back to the Future 


theme park ride and the new Douglas Trumbull/Luxor 
attraction in Las Vegas. 

Park pictures flocks of chairs, with helmeted riders 
flying together in VR space. He says the chair will be 
capable of achieving .5 Gs at 20 hertz, which I'm told 
makes for a wild ride. Besides acquainting astronauts 
with flying in zero G , the chair is being used to alleviate 
labor pains and to create “waving,” which Park says will 
enable the occupant to feel low-frequency music. 

Until VR hits the home market, the flogiston chairs 
are being bought by people who sit in them, relax, and 
project themselves, sans electronics, into a hopeful 
future. flogiston corporation: +1 (512) 894 0562, 
71324.3663@compuserve.com. — Steve Speer 


LAFARO: STEVE BERMAN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


John Flansburgh, half of the deliciously 
quirky rock duo They Might Be Giants, has a 
new project he wants to introduce you to: 
the Hello CD of the Month Club. Hello CD is 
Flansburgh’s home-brew answer to Colum- 
bia House Records. For 45 bucks a year you'll 
get 10 modestly packaged, four- to five- 
song CDs. The artists featured each month 
include such “alternative” faves as Frank 
Black, The Residents, and Andy Partridge, 
plus relative unknowns such as The Nelories 
and zitherist Brian Dewan. 

What was the impetus for starting the 
club? “I’m basically a workaholic and І need- 
ed yet another project on my plate,” Flans- 
burgh says wryly. “The club is a songwriters’ 
overachiever magnet. The group is self- 
selecting for artists who are hyperactive, 
who have the time and the material to con- 
tribute four or five original tunes. Home 
studio technology makes this possible. The 
word is starting to get out to more estab- 
lished bands who like the project and want 
to sign on. Andy Partridge (of XTC) heard 
one of the CDs and dug it. Now he’s going to 
be doing a recording this year.” 

The Hello CD club is unmistakably “indie.” 
It has no money for advertising, relying on 
word of mouth and articles about the pro- 
ject to expand membership (currently about 
2,000). There are no distributors, no single- 
issue sales, and no sampler discs. If you want 
some of it, you've got to go for all of it. "This 
ain't for the faint of heart, pal," Flansburgh 
adds with a chuckle. You can sign up either 
for the 1993 collection, at US$45, or for 1994 
at the same price. You get a CD each month 
and, of course, a newsletter! "Every record 
club has got to have a newsletter, right?" 
Absolutely. And this one spares you phrases 
like: "Twelve chart-topping sonic assaults 
from the masters of metal." To join the club, 
call (800) 435 5641. - Gareth Branwyn 
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Wetware 


Even we wired ones 
occasionally have to use 
the mundane asphalt 
superhighway. Think of 
Goodyear’s new Eagle 
Aquatred tire as away 
to eliminate line noise 
that could terminate 
your session. This design 
has two center grooves 
that vent water away 
from the tire to prevent 
hydroplaning, helping 
to protect the car and 
driver from an unexpect- 
ed system crash and 
permanent damage to 
hardware and software. 
Eagle Aquatred: US$99- 
$139 (depending on 

tire size). Goodyear: 
(800) 321 2136, +1 (216) 
796 2121. 


Full-charge 


Rechargeable batteries 
can be a great money 
saver, but they can also 
be a royal pain in the 
butt. If you don't com- 
pletely discharge and 
completely recharge 
your battery every time 
you use it, it developsa 
“memory,” making it 
run dry after abbreviat- 
ed use. Sunpak is the 
first company in the 
world to ship a memory- 
free rechargeable bat- 
tery (at this point, for 
camcorders only). For 
convenience, it includes 
an LED display to show 
battery strength. This 
universal replacement 
battery is compatible 
with Sony, Panasonic, 
and JVC camcorders. 
RB-80UL: US$120. Sun- 
pak: (800) 844 3468. 


777727 


ч Triple Vision 


For the serious video 
fetishist, the Sony CCD- 
VX3 camcorder is good 
for more than just mem- 
ories. It’s the first con- 
sumer camcorder to 
include three imaging 
chips - the same system 
used in high-perfor- 
mance professional cam- 
corders. In three-chip 
imaging, each chip 
records one primary col- 
or (red, green, or blue). 
The result is incredible 
color purity and image 
resolution. The VX3 is 
also loaded with ad- 
vanced features such as 
а 12:1 zoom lens, good 
for everything from snow- 
flakes to the Grand Can- 
yon. | especially like the 
interval recording func- 
tions that let you create 
time-lapse videography. 
CCD-VX3: US$3,800. 
Sony: (800) 222 7669, 

+1 (201) 368 9272. 


Preamp 
With a Plug-In Brain 


Mark Levinson is known 
by audiophiles world- 
wide for his state-of-the- 
art audio equipment. 
"No. 38" is his first 
remote-controlled pre- 
amplifier, It features six 
line-level inputs (two 
balanced), as well as bal- 
anced and unbalanced 
main outputs. And best 
of all, the unit's software 
is on a plug-in chip that 
can be easily replaced 
and updated. If money 

is no object, this is really 
sweet. No. 38: US$3,995. 
Madrigal Audio Labs: 

+1 (203) 346 0896. 
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We didnt slee 


For the last 
decade or so, a lot of 
companies have been 
waltzing out their 
versions of the IBM® 


clone. Some have 


р 


PC revolution. 


bells, some have 
whistles, but peek 
under the fancy tent 
and all you see are 
the same old boxes. 
We decided that 
our PCs were going 
to be different. 
Beyond cloneware, 
beyond what every- 
one else says can and 
may be done. It’s time 
someone stepped 


beyond the box. 
Beyond the box 

means different 

thinking. After a 


quarter century of 


making computers, 
we know you need 
more than just a box 


to sit on your desk. 
You need the right 
technology, you need 
a plan for growth, 
you need networks, 
software, training, 
service, dependabil- 
ity, value and a long- 


term commitment. 


Beyond the box 
means expandable 


into the future. Don't 
get boxed in by a sys- 
tem that can't grow 
with you or keep up 
with the changes in 
the state of the art. 
Our brand-new 
DECpc" XL line 
boasts the fastest PCs 
of their class and each 
is broadly expandable; 


from 1486” chips to 
Pentium" technology, 
including Pentium 
processors not yet on 
the market. 


Beyond the box 
means networking. 
And who better to 
help you than the 


pioneer and leader in 
the field, with our 
client-server strategy 
and network-certi- 


fied PCs. 
Beyond the box 


means a range of 
PCs. When we speak 
of Digital PCs, we're 
talking about a broad 
variety of over thirty 
models, from the best 
built, low-cost desk- 


through the 


tops through note- 
books, microtowers, 
and servers. 


Beyond the box 


means choice of 


architecture. You 


can continue with 


CISC or switch 
to RISC, taking 
whatever path 
makes sense. 


Beyond the 


box means ser- 


vice. Our service 
team of more than 


30,000 dedicated oon 


We took notes. 


people are on call, If you've been Call 1-800-598-5578. 
onsite and remote, following the PC Borm CO OO pon Mon ERE 
around the clock, industry, give us a call 

around the world. and find out how we 

Many of our cus- intend to lead it. With 

tomers rely on . value, reliability, Е 
Digital to service all service, networking, 41011 tall 
of their equipment, heritage, technology 

regardless of its and thinking that are PC 

manufacturer. beyond the box. 


Beyond the box. 


© DIGITAL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 1994. The DIGITAL logo and DECpc are trademarks, and Beyond The Box is a service mark, of Digital Equipment Corporation. 
Pentium and i486 are trademarks of Intel Corporation. IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
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Mobile Moments 


Here's a Photo CD player 
for the road warrior. The 
Kodak PCD 970 portable 
player runs on four AA 
batteries, weighs 26 
ounces and is about the 
size of a VHS tape. A 
Photo CD disc can store 
up to 100 slides/snap- 
shots or images in a digi- 
tal format and plugs into 
any television set. The 
player includes a remote 
control, so you can work 
the room on the next 
road show. I’m going to 
put my honeymoon pho- 
tos on a Photo CD and 
take this puppy to the in- 
laws’. PCD 970: US$449. 
Kodak: (800) 242 2424, 
*1 (716) 724 4000. 


Thin Is In 


While flat-screen tele- 
vision has come a long 
way in the past few 
years, LCD and plasma 
displays still have prob- 
lems matching the 
brightness, vivid colors, 
and image definition 
normally associated 
with conventional TV 
sets. Panasonic's Flat 
Vision has changed all 
that with its new "active 
beam matrix " (ABM) 
technology. ABM is sim- 
ilar in concept to the 
standard television 
CRTs, but in the Flat 
Vision set, the picture is 
created through illumi- 
nation of nearly 10,000 
screen phosphors by 
electrons fired from a 
beam source. Flat 
Vision: US$2,500. Pana- 
sonic: (800) 843 0080, 
*1 (201) 348 7000. 
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Tunes for Travelers 


When I fly, | like to bring 
along my favorite tunes. 
Inevitably, | have to 
pump up the volume 
past the comfort level to 
compete with the jet 
engine noise. These 
ANVT NQ-100 head- 
phones will give your 
ears a break with a 
noise-cancellation tech- 
nology that eliminates 
up to 95 percent of the 
cabin noise on planes 
and 80 percent of car 
noise. Unfortunately, 
they're not effective for 
drowning out that yam- 
mering passenger next 
to you who can't take a 
hint that headphones 
mean “I vant to be left 
alone." ANVT NQ-100: 
US$189.95. Active Noise 
and Vibration Technol- 
ogies: (800) 858 2688, 
+1 (602) 470 0020. 


Get Illuminated 


The right lighting can 
really set the mood. 

Up until now, your 
only choices were to 
buy three-way lamps 
or to install dimmer 
switches. The base 

of the new Philips Dim- 
mer Bulb contains a 
computer chip that lets 
you adjust the bright- 
ness of any lamp. Flip- 
ping the light switch on 
and off automatically 
cycles the Philips bulb 
through four intensities: 
from a dimly romantic 
20 watts to an interro- 
gation-strength 100 
watts. Dimmer Bulb: 
0555. Philips: +1 (615) 
475 0317. 


"They Can Network Me. 


Make Me Interactive. 


Even put Me 


On Some Digital 


EXpressway. Can't 


Someone just 


Cure My 


Scanaphobia?" 


эе! 


Yes. Introducing the Сапоп°1Х-4015 Color Scanner. Its remarkable Autoscan feature 
produces professional quality scans in just one step. And with its easy to use 
OFOTO® version 2 software, small footprint, and affordable price, you'll find this 
powerful business tool a pleasure—not a pain. Now, we could load you up with all 
the great technical details, but that might scare you away. Instead, just see the 


; 1Х-4015 at your local Canon dealer, or give us a call at С 
ЭР Tae үөү нс 1-800-848-4123. Unless of course, you have “telephobia’ anon 


©1994 Canon Computer Systems Inc. Canon is a registered trademark of Canon Inc. All other registered trademarks are those of their respective companies. CCSI 2995 Redhill Ave., Costa Mesa, CA 92626. In Canada call (800) 263-1121. 


If you like the look of 
ssic metal-case cam- 
‘as but aren't willing 


о give up the cool fea- 
tures that modern pho- 
tographers are used to 
. > automatic focus, 

` flash, film handling - 
check out the Contax 
TVS, a perfect combina- 
tion of old and new. It 
has the old-style metal- 
cast body, but the 
inside is full of the lat- 
est electronics. Best of 
I, it has a Carl Zeiss 
28-58 mm zoom lens. 
Zeiss lenses are famous 


for flawless resolution, 
‘even at the edges of 

{ the image. Contax TVS: 
| US$1,695. Yashica; 

` (800) 526 3633, +1 (818) 
8128888. 


Three-hour commutes 
` en the earthquake- 
` damaged highways of 
` Southern California 
have made plenty of 
_ people true believers 
in the benefits of 
telecommuting. And 
» home offices need flex- 
ible communication 
systems that don't hog 
precious desk space. 
Panasonic has deliv- 
ered the goods with the 
KX-F390, the world's 
first fax machine that 


includes an answering 
machine and 900-MHz 
cordless phone, letting 
you take a meeting 
from the backyard. KX- 
F390: US$ 1,300. Pana- 
sonic: (800) 843 0080, 

+1 (201) 348 7000. 
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When playtime comes, 
try this scientifically 
engineered football 
from the creator of the 
Aerobie Flying Rings. 
The Aerobie Football is 
so aerodynamically 
sound that even chil- 
dren can throw long 
bombs. The secret? 
Curved fins work like a 
propeller, driving the | 
spinning motion (up to 
1,000 rpm) as the ball is 
thrust forward. At the | 
same time, the fins keep 
the nose up, which adds 
liftto the throw. Aero- 
bie Football: US$9.95. 
Superflight: (800) 999 | 
3565, +1 (415) 321 5050. 


For those who take their 
show on the road, this 
pocket-sized gadget will 
put you in the director's 
seat. The PocketPro isa 
portable LCD adapter 
that plugs into the good 
ol' slide projector. It 
uses an active matrix liq- 
uid crystal display that 
slips into the standard 
slide slot and projects а 
gray-scale image onto 
your screen. It will hook 


` up to any Mac or PC- 


compatible computer 
capable of 640-by-480 
video output. PocketPro: 
US$1,495. (800) 983 
6060, +1 (508) 824 6696. 


When 
(bigdave@applelink. 
apple.com) got married, 
he was registered at 
The Good Guys. 


A face 1s like a work of art. 
It deserves a great frame. 


Designers of limited edition frames for sunglasses and prescription eyewear 
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John Schle singer Frame: Hatfield by 1. eworks Hair and M Sharon Gault, Cloutier, L.A. Photographer: Greg Gorman. ©]. 
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How Abouta Pneumatic Superhighway? 


You can’t fax 
engine parts toa 
Boeing 767 wait- 


ing on the tarmac, 
and it’s nearly 
impossible to 
e-mail a pastrami 
on rye up to the 
guy in accounting. 
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Back to the Future 


By Michael Wofsey 


bout fifteen years ago, Don Ives was in the basement of 

a hospital, working on the building’s pneumatic tube 
system - a pipe that uses compressed air to propel cargo- 
laden cylinders - when he heard screaming. “I heard this 
ungodly screech; I thought my partner had hurt himself,” he 
recalled. Instead, his buddy stood in front of an open pneu- 
matic tube, mesmerized by a 9-foot-long python that had 
escaped from one 
of the labs above. 
The animal had 
found the tube 
system to be a per- 
fect way to high-tail 
it out of the medical 
complex. 

He didr't realize 
it then, but Ives 
may have been 
looking at the 
immediate future 
of his industry. At 
about that time, 
corporations all 
over the world 
were beginning to 
give up on the 
pneumatic tube as 
a way of communi- 
cating in a world top-heavy with technology. Labyrinthine 
tube networks - used to transport everything from legal 
documents to interoffice memos - were being abandoned. 
There seemed to be little point in maintaining expensive 
tubes when the cover charge into the world of digital com- 
munications was a few computers and some wire. Once- 
productive pneumatic tube systems became the domain of 
mice, rats, and the occasional snake. 

But now, the very things that helped kill off demand for 
pneumatic tubes may be responsible for bringing them back. 
You can’t fax engine parts to a Boeing 767 waiting on the 
tarmac; you can't telephone cash away from a department 
store's register into the safety of a vault room; and, although 
some have tried, it’s nearly impossible to e-mail a pastrami 
on rye up to the guy in accounting. 

Ives is now the director of sales and marketing for Ascom 
Communications Inc., a pneumatic tube manufacturing and 
installation company in Boca Raton, Florida. Companies like 
his are finding renewed interest in pneumatic tubes from 
corporations spoiled by the speed and convenience of digital 
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communications. Now these companies want that same 
potential with actual hold-in-your-hands stuff, rather than 
just ones and zeros. And until someone comes up with a 
functioning beam-me-up-Scotty transporter, the US$50 mil- 
lion pneumatic tube industry is doing its best to pick up the 
demand. 

It took a while, but pneumatic tubes are again something 
that captains of industry are lusting to have installed in their 
new corporate headquarters. For instance, with all the tech- 
nology that Georgia Pacific Corp. uses to control its immense 
forest products business in its Atlanta headquarters, the 
company also recently installed a pneumatic tube system. It 
connects the 21 floors of the Georgia Pacific offices and is 
dedicated to the sole task of delivering the snarl of faxes 
from the communications center to employees. 

Further credit for the tube boomlet goes to updated pneu- 
matic technology. Temperamental WWII-era electronics 
once governed the position of the heavy steel carrier (the 
projectile that fits inside the tube and carries the cargo). 
Now, optical sensors track lightweight plastic carriers. 
Where bungling employees used to be able to bring down the 
entire system by, say, putting two carriers in the tube at 
once, intelligent stations now make that type of human error 
nearly impossible. 

Finally, larger tube networks are now completely comput- 
er controlled and can automatically ensure that, for 
instance, the urine sample from the hospital’s third floor lab 
doesn't collide with the blood sample speeding out of the 
emergency room. Nauseating as this scenario may sound, it 
wasn't entirely uncommon when Glenn Miller was king of 
the airwaves and pneumatic tubes were still considered high 
technology. 

And more than 100 years ago, when pneumatic tubes first 
appeared, the futurists' passion for the technology mirrored 
today's excitement over digital networks. They predicted a 
time when all the country's necessities, from the daily mail 
to eggs and butter, would whiz their way along a tube- 
snaked countryside. 

In 1897, the New York City Post Office took the greatest 
stride toward that future the world had yet seen - and proba- 
bly would ever see. It installed pneumatic tubing connecting 
most post office branches in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
Entire parcels and packages of mail could be tossed into the 
2-foot-long carriers and tube-shipped throughout the city 
within minutes. The postal workers seemed as fascinated by 
the nearly magical tube system as everyone else and, at least 
once, even routed a luckless cat through the city's tubes. “Не 
was a little dizzy, but he made it,” says Joseph Н. Cohen, 
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ABSOLUT MUSEUM. 


Now, your favorite Absolut Vodka 
advertisements are together in a 
totally unique 3-D computer program, 
Absolut Museum. 

The “virtual” hallways of Absolut 
Museum contain the images of over 
200 photographs, paintings and fash- 
ion designs from the award-winning 
Absolut Vodka advertising campaign. 

Walk through the main hallway and 
see the first Absolut Vodka advertise- 
ment, Absolut Perfection, or cross into 
Absolut Glasnost featuring the work of 
26 talented Russian artists. And with 
the click of the mouse, find out what 
other surprises are waiting for you. 
Whether you're a fan of Absolut adver- 
tising or a computer guru, Absolut 
Museum will entertain you for hours. 

To order the 3 disc Absolut Museum 
package for $29.95, please call: 

1-800-94-ABSOLUT 

Visa and Mastercard accept- 
ed. Please allow 6-8 weeks 
for delivery. 


As a further bonus, 
CompuServe subscribers 
can type GO ABSOLUT to 
view and save Absolut 
Vodka ads, download a 
free sample of Absolut 
Museum and order the 
complete Absolut Museum 
package electronically. 

No matter how you order 
Absolut Museum, you'll also be sup- 
porting the fight against AIDS. All net 
proceeds go to the American Founda- 
tion for AIDS Research (AmFAR), a 
leading national organization funding 
research to find a cure for AIDS. So 
order while sup- 
plies last. 


System requirements - IBM compatible (80386 or faster) 


with a minimum of IMB of RAM and 9MB storage space. 
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historian for the New York City Post Office. 

In 1955, the post office's higher-ups decided 
to abandon the system, letting the tubing decay 
into an underground Grand Prix for the city's 
rodent population. Arthur E. Summerfield had 
been appointed postmaster general under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and had claimed that neither 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night could 
save the tube system. He insisted that the city's 
mail could be delivered more cheaply with 
trucks than with compressed air. Conspiracy 
theorists allege that the pneumatic tube system 
was dismantled primarily to sell a new fleet of 
General Motors delivery trucks to the city of 
New York. 

As evidence, they point out that Summerfield 
owned a profitable GM dealership and that Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson - appointed 
alongside Summerfield - was on the GM board 
of directors. “They had us shut down the tube 


The pneumatic tube is steadily 
merging into the digital 
highway. It's been updated sig- 
nificantly in the last 100 years - 
but it's still one of the very last 
survivors of the mechanical age 
of communications. 


systems," said one postal employee who worked 
with the tubes 50 years ago and still wishes to 
remain anonymous. “Апа then all of a sudden 
we started getting GM delivery trucks." 

Essential sections of the 40 miles of tubing 
were steadily ripped out as telephone and elec- 
trical wires, as well as sewer and water pipes, 
were installed under the street. Similar fates 
eventually befell other large tube systems, even 
as recently as 1984 when Paris stopped using its 
special-delivery postal pneumatic tube system, 
a casualty of the fax machine and electronic 
mail. Re-installing the same type of system in 
New York City now - with all the city's subter- 
ranean congestion - would be nearly impossi- 
ble or at least terribly expensive. “It would cost 
anywhere from about $6 billion to $9 billion to 
put the same system in now,” says Cohen. 

Until recently, the biggest problem with most 
tube systems was their temperamental nature. 
While whooshing through the tube, the carrier 
found its destination only by means of an elec- 
trically activated deflector that sprung up in its 
path. Moving anywhere from 20 to 40 mph, the 


carrier would slam into this deflector and 
crash-land into the receiving station. Unless 
maintained religiously, parts would break and 
fail, with carriers regularly getting stuck in the 
network. 

An entire collection of excuses grew around 
the pneumatic tube's notorious unreliability. 
Where office staffs now blame late work on 
software bugs and malfunctioning hardware, 
the tube era's hapless workers who didn't meet 
deadlines could always claim that their papers 
“must be stuck in the tube somewhere.” 

The newest generation of tube governing 
systems - using personal computers that moni- 
tor and control the entire system - are consid- 
erably more user friendly as well as being near- 
ly impervious to operator error. And the easily 
damaged deflectors have given way to diverters 
- which gently guide the carrier into its proper 
path. *They've almost got it now where it's 
impossible for the user to screw it up,” explains 
Duncan Hill, president of A-Ware Systems of 
New York Inc., a company that installs pneu- 
matic tube systems. *Of course, we keep saying 
that and every year they keep finding new ways 
of screwing it up.” Ives of Ascom says: “One of 
the biggest things to happen is the ability to see, 
graphically, our entire system on a computer 
screen. If there's a fault in the system, you'd be 
able to see where it is on the screen, even to the 
point that it would tell you what tools to take 
with you to fix it.” 

Hospitals have been using tube networks 
almost since their invention, but they have had 
problems with the shipments’ very bumpy ride. 
Pneumatic carriers around hospitals often sub- 
jected medical samples and drugs to extremely 
rough landings, sometimes causing tissue and 
lab samples to explode inside the carrier. Mod- 
ern systems, however, cause a buildup of air 
pressure in front of the carrier that softens 
landings and averts mishaps. 

While the most complex tube systems are 
installed in hospitals - often having several 
hundred stations and miles of tubing - much of 
the resurgence of pneumatic tube systems 
springs from concerns about having cash pile 
up in retail outlets. Colossal all-in-one retail 
outlets such as Costco and Home Depot and 
multiplex movie theaters can fill their registers 
with thousands of dollars in cash within a few 
hours. Most tube installers have at least a few 
such clients that need simple point-to-point tube 
systems that can whisk cash into a vault room. 

Ironically, the proliferation of the fax 
machine as the second most important business 
communication tool after the telephone has 
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Youre well acquainted with this megabyte-eating beast. 

But perhaps youre not yet familiar with DynaMO; the magneto- 
optical solution that eliminates the horrors of data storage. 
This compact 
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Data transfer rate 2.1 MB/s (max.) save you big. Like 
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Rotational speed 3,600 rpm 3 5 


an external drive 
on-line and save your files to removable, rewritable cartridges. But 
unlike Syquest, you don't have to break the bank each time around. 
With DynaMO, you can use 128 and 230 MB industry standard 
3.5-inch cartridges. The cartridges aren't vulnerable to the everyday 
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abuse that might otherwise do in your data. In fact, Fujitsu cartridges 
are so reliable we back them with a lifetime warranty. 

There's nothing frightening about setting-up DynaMO either. 
You just plug the drive into your PC or Macintosh. 

Get the data on DynaMO by calling 1-800-831-4094. Or 
request information by fax at 1-408-428-0456 (document 1368). 


We'll show you how to enjoy some monstrous savings. 
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also spurred a new need for tube systems. 
Despite e-mail’s increasing acceptance, large 
corporate offices are being buried under a 
mountain of incoming faxes. Many office man- 
agers are finding that the only really efficient 
way of getting those faxes properly delivered to 
several thousand employees is via tube systems. 
Typically these networks originate in rooms 
packed with constantly running fax machines 
and then slither their way through several 
buildings. 

Inherent limitations plague any tube system. 
But while it may sound utterly fantastic now, 
the turn-of-the-century vision of having a pneu- 
matic superhighway piped into everyone’s 
home is not entirely inconceivable, at least in a 
city that has a fairly uncluttered underground. 
Like electronic cables, one main tube could 
serve an entire neighborhood and then intelli- 
gently branch off into each person’s house. 
Unlike digital lines, however, the greater the 
transmission distance of the carrier, the greater 
the amount of compressed air needed to get the 
payload to its destination. A serpentine tube 
system like the one installed in Minnesota’s 
Mayo Clinic can move nearly anything in a few 
blinks of the eye, but the cost of doing so is a 
number of energy-chugging air generators 
along the route. 

Unlike the more ethereal digital networks, 
tube networks need actual stompin’ room to do 
their magic, and that imposes some absolute 
limits on their future. Systems like the one just 
installed by Denver’s Translogic Corp. in that 
city’s new international airport - its 10-foot- 
diameter tube whisks around airplane parts 
weighing up to 17 pounds - seem to be pushing 
the practical limits of pneumatic tube systems. 

Instead, the future of the pneumatic tube 
seems to lie a bit more to the west, at compa- 
nies like JLG Enterprises, a bovine semen pro- 
cessing company in Oakdale, California. Using 
a fairly simple setup, the company collects bull 
semen and tubes it up to its central lab, where it 
is prepared for its real destination. *We used to 
put it in ice chests and move it that way," says 
Jack Lerch, part owner of the company. *But 
(the tube system) saved us two people.” 

So, in the interest of healthy and happy bull 
sperm, the pneumatic tube is steadily merging 
into the digital highway. It's been updated sig- 
nificantly in the last 100 years - but it's still one 
of the very last survivors of the mechanical age 
of communications. m m m 


Michael Wofsey (miwhc@cunyvm.cuny.edu) is a 
sea-kayaking instructor in NYC. 
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The War Between 


alt.tasteless and rec.pets.cats 


Anyone can be off-color now and then. 


But it takes a particular genius to be truly tasteless. 
The first in a three-part series on some of the more 
colorful of Usenet's 4,000 news groups. 


In alt.tasteless, Trash- 
can Man found a 
place where "disgust- 
ing" is a grudging 
compliment. It is not 
a rebuke, as it was at 
Our Lady Queen of 
Martyrs, the parochial 
school he attended in 
Forest Hills, New York. 


By Josh Quittner 


t wasn't Trashcan Man's idea to raid rec.pets.cats, though 

Pm sure he wished it had been. 

Inciting a riotous Usenet flame war, like the war between 
alt.tasteless and rec.pets.cats, isn't a common notion of a 
good time. Then again, neither is starting fires in trashcans, 
blowing up one's hand with a firecracker or crashing a 
university computer system - all things that Trashcan Man 
has done, and 
done proudly. 

If you're a reader 
of alt.tasteless, as I 
am, you've proba- 
bly heard of Trash- 
can Man. His real 
name is Constanti- 
no Tobio Jr., and 
he's a 21-year-old 
history major at 
Columbia Universi- 
ty, in Manhattan. 
Everyone, though, 
calls him by his 
self-annointed 
nickname. 

Trashcan Man's 
two favorite possessions are a coin purse made from a kan- 
garoo scrotum and a tin of Vegemite. Vegemite is an Aus- 
tralian food substance made from yeast extract. It has the 
consistency of axle grease. Among readers of alt.tasteless, 
who prize Vegemite for its sublimely disgusting flavor, the 
spread has achieved cultlike status. According to one a.t/er, 
“It was the grossest thing I ever tasted. It's about as thick as 
peanut butter, and to say it tastes like shit would be an 
understatement.” 

You can buy it in health food stores. 

Trashcan Man has yet to sample his: “I fear it, man, I fear 
it,” he says, wistfully. 

Which is an intriguing thought: Trashcan Man fearing 
something. He doesn’t even fear Karen Kolling, and she is 
the one who finally brought him down. Trashcan Man, like 
most of the hardcore correspondents on alt.tasteless, spends 
so much time probing the darkest grottoes of human expe- 
rience and imagination that the thought of his actually fear- 
ing something is itself frightening to contemplate. 
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You should know that Usenet, the battleground for what has 
become known as The War Between alt.tasteless and 
rec.pets.cats, is the Internet’s answer to Time Warner’s 500 
channels of cable. Usenet makes 500 channels seem limit- 
ed, frankly. There are more than 4,000 “news groups” on 
Usenet; more come online every week. Each one is dedicat- 
ed to one niche interest or another. You can read daily col- 
lections of messages dedicated to LISP programming in one 
group (comp.lang.lisp), Bob Dylan’s music (rec.music.dylan) 
in another, and fireworks (rec.pyrotechnics) in a third. This 
last one is the group Trashcan Man posted to on July 4, 
1993, minutes after he nearly blew off his fingers with a 
blockbuster firecracker. 

Usenet is like a vast computer bulletin board, readable by 
more than 10 million people around the world every day. It 
actually does cable one better: It’s already interactive. You 
can post notes to Usenet groups, ask questions, comment on 
someone else’s remarks, conjecture idly and often. 

Which is how Trashcan Man and his pals started the war 
of words that got out of control. 


It's hard to say with precision how many people actually 
read any one news group. (The term news groups is pecu- 
liar, since most of the postings, known as “articles,” would 
not be considered news. Nevertheless, Usenet users refer 
to them in this way.) The Internet, as you probably know, 
is anarchic, not owned by anyone, and monitored mainly 
at its ever-expanding edges by the system administrators 
who sell or give people access. Periodically, various sur- 
veys attempt to poll Internet sites that distribute net news. 
These surveys give rough estimates of who reads which 
news groups. 

So who reads the articles posted to alt.tasteless? Accord- 
ing to a Q&A in the alt.tasteless FAQ (most news groups 
have FAQs, or Frequently Asked Questions files), 60,000 
people around the world browse it. You can believe it or not; 
I choose to believe it in the same way that I believe most 
people will slow down and take a good look at the carnage 
of a car accident. Why do we look? 


WELCOME TO ALT.TASTELESS 

1. What is alt.tasteless? 

A news group devoted to tasteless phenomena in all its 
forms. A place for people with a twisted and sick sense of 
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humour. In alt.tasteless we like to get into the 
details: short jokes have their forum in alt.taste- 
less.jokes, we want the feel of it, the smell of it, 
the stench of it, every little rotten and pus- 
oozing detail. And then of course some rough 
gifs of it in alt.binaries.pictures.tasteless or 
alt.tasteless.pictures. 

- From the alt.tasteless FAQ 


Alt.tasteless was created in the autumn of 1990 
“аз a place to keep the sick people away from 
rec.humor and other forums," according to 
Steven Snedker, a Danish journalist for Den- 
mark’s largest computer magazine. “Alt.taste- 
lessers see this as an important turn in Usenet 
history, on a par with the creation of alt.sex. 
Both alt.tasteless and alt.sex are fine forums 
that serve their purpose to keep the other parts 
of Usenet clean, and to dig further into the 
stuff discussed" 

Of course, Snedker adds, “I might be a bit 
ignorant here, as I don't read alt.sex. I mean 
after all, Гт Danish.” 

Trashcan Man urged me to correspond with 
Snedker, one of alt.tasteless’s founding fathers, 
as well as the author of the 710-line FAQ quot- 
ed from above. He was the first person to be 
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voted “Mr. А.Т.” a lifetime honor Snedker 
likens to “winning the Mr. Universe Contest.” 

Snedker won the title for his collected post- 
ings; to say Snedker likes to write about the 
scatological is a serious understatement, com- 
parable to saying М.Е.К. Fisher liked to write 
about food. 

*Shitting feels good. Sex feels good. Killing 
your boss feels good," Snedker wrote me in e- 
mail one day. *But you're actually not allowed 
to talk about it, although almost everyone 
either actually does these things (I know 
people who do) or at least fantasize about 
doing them. In alt.tasteless there's no hypoc- 
risy: We call things by their real name. And 
nothing is sacred." 

For Snedker, Trashcan Man, and some of the 
others, there is something transcendent about 
being really gross. Anyone can be off-color 
now and then. It takes a particular kind of 
genius, though, to be truly tasteless, to shock 
people who have devoted a lifetime to collect- 
ing revolting facts, disgusting jokes, and syn- 
onyms for the word “penis.” "There's no forum 
in the world like alt.tasteless,” Snedker writes. 
“I know of no other place where people can 
trade toilet experiences in such an atmosphere 


of friendship, sharing, and understanding. 
Where dead-baby jokes can be enjoyed. Where 
cynicism can be so funny.” 

Trashcan Man discovered alt.tasteless in 
January 1993, led there by a friend who, he 
says, “knew me since I was 6, starting fires and 
pissing on them to put them out.” 

He adds: “I have been disgusting for as long 
as I can remember.” 

This is one of the amazing things about the 
global Internet: Whole communities are crys- 
tallizing around marginal interests. Here you 
have Trashcan Man, feeling disgusting and 
alienated in New York City, who checks into 
Usenet one day and, blaaaaat! He finds other 
disgusting, alienated people, people who think 
exactly like he does, only they live in Denmark 
and Canada and London and Ohio. 

Now, you can say that Howard Stern, the 
king of alt.tasteless morning drive-time shock 
radio, does that too. You drive into Manhattan 
on a weekday, roll down your window to pay a 
toll, and all around you hear Stern's voice as if 
piped over a loudspeaker - the combined effect 
of a thousand car radios from a thousand com- 
muter cars. But one fundamental difference 
between Howard Stern fans and alt.tasteless 
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readers is the Stern fans don’t connect, don’t 
correspond, don’t even know each other. Their 
only connection is through a radio personality. 
On Usenet, people actually find each other 
and interact. 

A funny sort of out-of-control synergy hap- 
pens when some people connect online. It’s 
like wilding, electronic style, and it happens all 
over the online world, not just on Usenet. On 
the Well in 1992, a bunch of people who fre- 
quented the Weird Conference moved in on the 
Miscellaneous Conference, posting assorted 
silliness that offended, among others, a man 
who had come to the Misc Conference looking 
for solace in the aftermath of a grandparent’s 
death. It ended a day or so later when the per- 
petrators (they were “only trying to have fun”) 
apologized and apologized and apologized. 
Then, as is typical of the often-navel-gazing 
Well-ites, the community spent from April until 
July discussing what it all meant. 


When Trashcan Man discovered alt.tasteless, 
it was as if he had been reunited with his long- 
lost brothers. There was a gush of recognition, 
a feeling that, finally, he belonged somewhere. 
“We’re probably quite a bunch of misfits deep 


down inside,” he says of his Usenet group. “We 
don’t seem to conform to society’s norms of 
decorum and good taste. Deep inside we have 
this desire to just be as disgusting as possible.” 
In alt.tasteless, Trashcan Man found a place 
where “disgusting” is a grudging compliment. 
It is not a rebuke, as it was at Our Lady Queen 
of Martyrs, the parochial school he attended in 


Man’s articles. He was scatological. He was 
sacrilegious. He was really disgusting. 
He was tasteless and they loved him. 


One night last summer, the boys on alt.tasteless 
were feeling, well... if it were a Usenet group 

it might be called alt.restless. Maybe they were 
getting bored with each other. Maybe they 


"| know of no other place where people can trade toilet 


experiences in such an atmosphere of friendship, sharing, 


and understanding. Where dead-baby jokes can be enjoyed. 


Where cynicism can be so funny." 


Forest Hills, one of the more tasteful sections of 
Queens. A lifetime in parochial schools led to 
Trashcan Man's first postings on alt.tasteless, 
riffs off a blasphemous idea he had: *What 
would have happened if the crucifixion had 
been an impalement?” 

For starters, “Doubting Thomas touching 
the wound would have been more dramatic. 
And people would make the sign of the stick," 
he said. 

Many alt.tasteless people enjoyed Trashcan 


craved the sensation of saying something really 
gross, and getting a Big Reaction. You know, 


GROOOOOSSSSS! You never get that kind of 
response on alt.tasteless. 

Someone - no one remembers who - sug- 
gested invading another Usenet group. А 
Usenet panty raid! The suggestion was well 
received by other a.t’ers. But whom to raid? 
After much discussion, a likely target emerged: 

Rec.pets.cats. 
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Rec.pets.cats, as you can tell from the 
name, is a Usenet group for serious cat lovers. 
It’s the kind of place where people like to dis- 
cuss cat health problems and adorable things 
their kitties did. If you were able to put all of 
humanity on a giant spectrum, cat lovers 
would undoubtedly occupy the frequency ор- 
posite people who are alternatively tasteless. 

A PhD grad student named Adam Steele, 
from Canada, suggested what he termed a 
“stealth attack,” designed to engage the unsus- 
pecting cat people. He fired the opening shot 
in The War Between alt.tasteless and rec.pets 
.cats by posting the following article, anony- 
mously, to rec.pets.cats: 


| have two cats — Sootikin (Sooti for short) a 2- 
year old female, and Choad. 

Choad (stupid name) is a neutered tom who 
was dumped on me by my scumbag ex-room- 
mate (he had been given it by one of the two 
women he was dating at the time). 

l'm not what you would call a real studly type 
guy (although I have a lot of women friends), so 
when | date it's really important to me. Anyway, 
Sooti goes into heat something fierce (some- 
times it seems like it's two weeks on, two weeks 
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off). | had a date a while back, when she was 
really bad. Yowling and presenting all the time 
- not the most auspicious setting for a date. 
While dinner was cooking, | tried to stimulate 
her vagina with a Q-tip because | had heard 
that one can induce ovulation that way. My 
date came into the bathroom while | was doing 
this, and needless to say | don't think she 
bought my explanation. The date was a very icy 
experience after that. 

Choad's problem is that he has really stinky 
shits (paint peelers). 

During my most recent date - | don't know 
if this was a jealousy thing – he shit in the 
bathtub. | live in a loft, and the bathroom is 
open for ventilation, so in a few seconds we 
were gasping for air. Another date ruined, l'm 
getting desperate. 

What should I do. | love my cats, so | don't 
want to get rid of them, but | can't go on like 
this any more. It's my love life, or them. Please 
help!!! 

Moby (not my real name ;-) Sooti & Choad 


Some of the more earnest participants on 
rec.pets.cats took this article seriously and 
offered advice. They recommended a trip to the 


Remote. 


vet for Sooti, a change of diet for Choad. But it 
quickly became apparent that something was 
wrong. Hordes of new “cat lovers” suddenly 
besieged rec.pets.cats, offering extremely taste- 
less advice. One correspondent suggested nail- 
ing the hapless cats to a breadboard. Another 
thought firing “multiple .557 copper-jacketed 
hollowpoints” longitudinally through Sooti and 
Choad would solve the problem. (The cats’ 
names are slang words indigenous to alt.taste- 
less. Choad is a word for penis, of course, and 
Sooti... e-mail me if you need to know.) 

During the ensuing months, it is safe to say 
that hundreds of messages passed back and 
forth. Whenever life began to return to normal 
at rec.pets.cats, someone from alt.tasteless 
would post an article there looking for, say, a 
good recipe for Polynesian cat. Occasionally, 
someone from rec.pets.cats would try to fight 
back by posting an article about his or her cute 
kitty on alt.tasteless. But that only led people 
like Trashcan Man to respond with their own 
articles about topics such as vivisecting the cat 
and having sex with its innards. 

Yes, Trashcan Man was right there on the 
front lines of the war. 

One day, a (real) rec.pets.cat person posted 
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an article to his own news group asking 
whether anyone could suggest a way of keep- 
ing a neighborhood dog from harassing his 
cat. Trashcan Man had a suggestion: Spray it 
in the face with muriatic acid, a form of hydro- 
chloric acid. Of course this is dangerous – 
about as sensible as warming a cat by putting 
itin a microwave oven (which someone had 
previously recommended). 

It was around this time that Karen Kolling 
decided enough was enough. 


Kolling lives with her three cats, Sweetie, Holly, 
and Little Bit, in the San Francisco Bay area. 
She has been reading and posting to rec.pets. 
cats for about as long as Trashcan Man has 
been on alt.tasteless. 

“A lot of people don't understand how pet 
owners feel about their pets. A lot of times, 
people use the analogy of pets being like kids," 
Kolling tells me over the phone. *Suppose 
someone went around in a park putting up 
posters of your kid getting mutilated. This is 
what it was like.” 

Kolling says many of the people in 
rec.pets.cats are not what you'd describe as 
typical computer people. *We have a lot of 


unsophisticated users in this group.” Many 
people are steered to the group when they are 
dealing with the grief of losing a pet, for 
instance. 

Kolling is a sophisticated user: She's a soft- 
ware engineer for Adobe Systems and has been 
а Usenet regular for more years than she can 
recall. Shortly after the alt.tasteless invasion, 


can set the kill file to get rid of the messages of 
Joe Smith? And that is precisely what she 
taught her friends to do. It worked for a while, 
until alt.tasteless people began “counterfeiting 
names so you wouldn’t know it was Joe Smith,” 
she says. 

If there were any rules for behavior in the 
first place, the people from alt.tasteless were 


A funny sort of out-of-control synergy happens when some 


people connect online. It’s like wilding, electronic style, and 


it happens all over the online world. 


Kolling began teaching the cat people how to 
write “kill files.” 

On Usenet, kill files are a way to filter out 
messages from people you don’t want to see. 
Some places refer to them as “bozo filters.” 
With a kill file, you can, say, screen out any 
messages posted by someone named Trashcan 
Man, so that when you go through the day’s 
articles none of his will show up. It will be as 
if they were never written. 

“Let’s say Joe Smith posted a message to 
rec.pets.cats, full of descriptions of how he 
likes to mutilate cats,” Kolling explains. “You 


clearly no longer playing by them. “That took 
it unquestioningly beyond freedom of speech,” 
Kolling says. 

So did some other moves that escalated the 
war. One convention on Usenet is known as 
cross-posting. Cross-posting is a way of auto- 
matically posting the same article to other 
groups. An article on, say, a rabies outbreak in 
the Northeastern US might be as interesting to 
rec.pets.cats as it is to readers of rec.pets.dogs. 
So you would cross-post it. One day, Kolling 
responded to a tasteless posting that had been 
planted on rec.pets.cats. She didn’t look closely 
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at the article and didn’t see that it was cross- 
posted to misc.test. 

Misc.test is a news group that people use to 
see if their postings are being transmitted prop- 
erly. It’s the Usenet equivalent of standing up at 
a microphone and asking, “Is this thing on?” 
Posting to misc.test generates thousands of 
automatic messages, delivered as e-mail, from 
all over the world. 

“My In box was swamped with automatic 
responses from systems as far away as Aus- 
tralia,” she says. “My In box sunk like a stone.” 

Kolling did not find this amusing. “It was 
deliberately malicious.” 

And then she started getting death threats. 

“| got mail from people telling me that they 
wanted to cut me up with knives, that they 
were going to tie me up and watch me squeal 
like a pig,” Kolling says. “I got one message 
where the guy had enclosed my work address.” 
They were all anonymous. So were the tele- 
phone calls, where someone would just listen 
to Kolling say “Hello? Hello?” and not hang up. 

It was disturbing. 

When Trashcan Man and his pals started 
telling people to squirt muriatic acid in ani- 
mals’ eyes, Kolling decided it was time to take 
more serious action. 

“I think most people know you shouldn't 
(stick animals in microwave ovens or spray 
acid in their eyes). But some people don’t,” 
Kolling says. She was concerned that someone 
might not know that muriatic acid was 
hydrochloric acid, and dangerous. 

While some people suggested calling the 
police to report Trashcan Man's muriatic acid 
shenanigans, Kolling and a few of her Net- 
savvy friends began contacting the people who 
provide Net access to some of the more flagrant 
abusers. These system administrators were at 
universities in some cases; in others, they ran 
commercial gateways to the Internet. 

“What I was hoping was that the system 
administrators would just tell them, ‘Hey, grow 
up,’ and that would be enough,” she says. 

Maybe that's what did happen in some cas- 
es. [n other cases, though - cases like Trashcan 
Man’s - the reaction was more pointed. At the 
time, Trashcan Man was reduced to buying net 
access from Panix, a popular provider in New 
York City. He had had a free account at Colum- 
bia, but that was suspended after Trashcan 
Man planted a thing called a fork bomb on the 
system, which caused it to crash. 

One morning late in the fall, Trashcan Man 
connected to Panix and got a stern warning 
from the owner, Alexis Rosen. In e-mail Rosen 


noted that there had been complaints - again - 
about Trashcan Man. The tone of the message 
was clear: Knock it off, or else. 

“So I knocked it off,” Trashcan Man says, 
“because I value my Net access.” 

*See, when I got suspended, the biggest loss 
was not school - I didn't give a flying fuck,” he 
says. *It was the Net access - not being able to 
post, not being able to get e-mail.... It's a very 
effective tool to control те” 


Trashcan Man says he never sent anyone death 
threats, nor did he harass anyone by phone. АП 
he's guilty of, he maintains, is being a prime 
agitator in a flame war. Threatening to cut off 
his Net connection - his connection to his com- 
munity - was patently unfair, bordering on 
cruel. It was only words, after all; no one was 
hurt. It was all in fun, right? 

Wrong, says Kolling. 

“This whole thing says something interest- 
ing about the character of the Internet,” she 
said. “There are folks who think the Internet 
is like the Wild West, where there are no rules 
and you can do anything. Well, I don't think 
that's the way it should һе” 

“If people want to post stuff like this to 


alt.tasteless, fine," Kolling adds. *But it doesn't 
belong in rec.pets cats.” 

For his part, Trashcan Man has calmed 
down a bit. “Oh, I still do the usual flame, but 
not as a bait. I have changed my flaming habits 
such that I now flame people whom I feel 
deserve it on news groups that I inhabit,” he 
e-mailed me recently. *This includes alt.bina- 
ries.pictures.tasteless, and, to a somewhat 
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weak (i.e. alt.fan.karl-malden.nose).” 

In the fall, Trashcan Man will graduate, God 
willing. He has no immediate plans, other than 
to “get a job. Preferably a job with Net access.” 

In the long run, though, “I have political 
aspirations,” Trashcan Man said. “I’m a mem- 
ber of the Republican Party on campus. I have 
often proclaimed that I am the future of the 
Republican Party.” m m m 


A lot of people don't understand how pet owners feel 


about their pets. A lot of times, people use the analogy of 


pets being like kids. Suppose someone went around in a 


park putting up posters of your kid getting mutilated. 


This is what it was like." 


more toned-down degree, on rec.arts.march- 
ing.misc (I’m in the Columbia Marching 
Band). But now I flame only when I feel the 
flaming is begged, i.e., when I’m insulted, 
when I see someone monumentously stupid or 
just ignorant, or when my hemorrhoids are 
acting up. But, newsgroup invasions are prob- 
ably a thing of the past, unless they are very 


If you are unsure of how to connect to Usenet, 
see Chapter 5 of The Internet Guide for New 
Users, by Daniel Dern. 


Josh Quittner (quit@newsday.com) covers 
technology for Newsday. He co-wrote the high- 
tech thriller Mother's Day with his wife, 
Michelle Slatalla. 
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The Official Lexicon 17th Edition, 2020 


In a series of landmark 
discrimination cases in 
the early ‘aughts, the 
US Congress argued 
that since slang is such 
a vital aspect of cyber- 
space life, anyone who 
couldn’t master it was 
effectively excluded 
from large parts of the 
Net. Moreover, the 
speed with which Net 
slang evolves served 
to bar anyone who 
wasn’t a Net regular. 
Hence, in 2003, Con- 
gress established 
Cylex as a resource to 
equalize access to the 
Net. It can be down- 
loaded by anyone, at 
any time. In theory, it 
is kept up to date; 
however, the true lag 
time is considered to 
be between six and 
eight weeks. 
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CYLEX 


By Antoinette LaFarge 


Antilex: (n.) a variant of Cylex published by a shifting coali- 
tion of clans who feel that Cylex is often both inaccurate 
(because slanted toward the government viewpoint) and out 
of date. 


autolott: (n.) short for automated lottery, this is the stan- 
dard form of lottery now run by most major companies, the 
federal government, and all state governments except Utah. 
Most digital transfers now automatically cause the destina- 
tion/recipient to be encoded and dropped into a lottery pool, 
from which prize drawings are then made. This form of lot- 
tery, in which one does not have to actively play to win, is an 
outgrowth of the credit-card pools of the 1990s. Autolotts 
were devised in part as a corporate marketing method to get 
around the highly successful doorman programs. 


black bank: (n.) an underground institution for generating 
and distributing digital signatures outside the government- 
approved three-bank scheme. Black banks tend to be small 
and to go in and out of business quickly, as they are usually 
unable to sustain the integrity of their security schemes and 
thus can lose all their business literally overnight. Although 
not technically illegal, they cater to an amorphous and shift- 
ing population of criminals and clans who don’t trust the 
integrity of the national digital-signature scheme. The Russ- 
ian, South African, Korean, and Caribbean mafias are all 
known to run their own black banks. 


bodyguard: (n.) general term covering localized software 
that searches out and destroys viruses, worms, trojan hors- 
es, scavengers, and other Net wildlife. The US government 
has imposed severe restrictions on bodyguards to ensure 
that they don't run loose in the Net. (See also: cannibal.) 


borden: (n.) any nondigital object that figures as evidence in 
a legal proceeding, especially under criminal law. Since most 
legal proceedings are now carried out entirely in cyberspace, 
lawyers have largely lost the ability to sway juries by showing 
them physical evidence of crimes. In cases where such evi- 
dence is important, prosecutors (rarely defense lawyers) often 
pursue strategies to get the case transferred from cyberspace 
to real-space courtrooms. Hence, borden: (v.) to obtain or try 
to obtain such a change of venue. The word derives indirectly 
from the bloodstained ax that played such a prominent role in 
the trial of Lizzie Borden for the murder of her parents. 


cannibal: (n.) a special form of bodyguard that will wipe 
out everything on its home computer net, including itself, 
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once activated. Popular among criminals for destroying 
digital evidence beyond the possibility of recovery, it can 
be set to react to time delays, improper logons, remotes, 
and other tripwires. Of the numerous types of cannibals, 
only a few are dangerous to humans. Those incorporating 
explosives are known as challengers (in reference to an 
early space shuttle that exploded just after launch, taking 
out seven astronauts in the process), while those causing 
electrocution of the person trying to access the data are 
known as headhunters. 


cat-tag: (n.) a digital signature for corporations and other 
businesses; legally required for all business e-mail and data 
transfers over the Net. The word is a short form of *catalog 
tag" and also probably a back-formation from dogtag. Cat- 
tags came into use after the first flood of digital junk mail; 
the ensuing consumer protests brought about the adoption 
of cat-tags that could be screened by doorman programs. 
The government used the controversy to institute compul- 
sory registration of digital signatures in so-called name 
banks. Cat-tags are handled by one of the three major sig- 
nature banks, the First National Name Bank. 


clan: (n.) a type of online voluntary organization formed 
among private individuals to exchange information and 
pursue group activities in a limited forum. The word is an 
acronym whose expansion is disputed; according to most 
authorities, it stands for compound local area network, but 
popular etymology usually gives it as short for collabor- 
ative net. Clans sprang up in the wake of the Clinton admin- 
istration's disastrous health care reform and the informa- 
tion deluge released in cyberspace by the gradual disman- 
tling of the copyright laws. In order to reassert control over 
the quality of information, advice, and services given and 
received, people spontaneously started forming small, 
tightly knit groups on the Net, usually in the form of lock- 
out forums. Typically, a clan is started by a few close 
friends, and over time they gradually lock in new members 
of complementary professions. However, there are also 
highly specialized clans, such as the craft clans and the 
Tertians. Some clans have membership fees, but most work 
primarily on a barter system, such that members work a 
certain number of hours a year for each other. It is consid- 
ered a mark of status to be recruited by a prestigious clan. 


Cylex: (n.) the online lexicon of slang continuously published 
and updated by the US government in accordance with a 
2005 mandate of Congress. 
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digsig: (п.) semiofficial slang for digital signa- 
ture; the US government in particular avoids 
the use of the otherwise universal dogtag. 


dogtag: (n.) slang for digital signature, derived 
from military slang for tags recording one's 
identification number. Usually used to refer to 
digital signatures of individuals, while cat-tag is 
reserved for business-related digital signatures. 
Dogtags are handled by two of the three major 
signature banks, the Federal Name Repository 
(under the Federal Reserve Bank), and 21st 
Century Names (a subsidiary of Time Warner). 


doorman: (n.) a computer program used to 
screen incoming data, especially e-mail and junk 
mail, for unwanted items. Doormen became 
popular after the federal government began to 
deliver subpoenas electronically and disputes 
arose over the point at which an e-subpoena 
could be said to have been accepted. In accor- 
dance with a recent ruling by the Supreme Court, 
any item that passes a doorman is now consid- 
ered to have been received by the gateway com- 
puter and hence also by its registered owner. 
Most doormen also incorporate bodyguards. 


doormat: (n.) an ineffective doorman. 


dwarfing: (n.) a common method for including 
source information in digital files by reducing 
the information packet greatly in size and 
embedding it in some other part of the data. 
Since dwarfing often involves actual data com- 
pression as well, it is one of the more difficult 
forms of hidden sourcing to recover. 


e-cash: (n.) digital money. Coins and bills are 
ordinarily used only for very small purchases 
and also on the black market. 


Federal Name Repository: (n.) the federal name 
bank for generating and storing the digital signa- 
tures (encryption keys) that replaced social 
security numbers as of 2009. The government 
generates a pair of keys for every child as soon 
as its birth is registered; the public key serves 
the same functions as the old social security 
number and in addition is used to encode certain 
data throughout an individual's life that will be 
accessible to that person only. The child's private 
key is kept at the Federal Name Repository until 
his or her eighteenth birthday, at which point it 
is turned over to that individual alone. 


fortune hunt: (n., v.) a search for hidden infor- 
mation in data files (such as e-catalogs, e-zines, 
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and e-books) that entitles the finder to a prize. 
These are in vogue among puzzle enthusiasts 
generally but are nowhere near as popular or 
lucrative as the autolotts. 


genealogy: (n.) a new specialty within art his- 
tory and criticism, genealogy consists of inter- 
preting artistic trends and developments by 
tracing the ramifications of source lists through 
different generations of image transfer, duplica- 
tion, alteration, etc. Genealogists tend to be 
snubbed by traditional art historians because 
most of their data is inherently unreliable. 


Generics: (n.) an e-zine published by the Muni- 
cipal Dump and featuring the theory and prac- 
tice of generic art. In the 1990s, the activities of 
the Museum of Forgery and others brought 
about a shift in focus from brand-name art (e.g., 
Leonardo's *Mona Lisa") to generic categories 
of art (e.g., “mona-lisas”; that is, works related 
to the “Mona Lisa"). Each issue of Generics 
normally has a person, style, period, or individ- 
ual work as its theme, and generic works creat- 
ed by artists on that theme are published. Mak- 
ing appropriate attributions (rather than listing 
works under the names of their actual creators) 
is a central activity of Generics. 


hibachi: (n.) a photograph known or presumed 
to have been altered; much in use by the legal 
profession. The term came into use in the late 
1990s, often sarcastically, when a series of 
court cases hinging on disputed photographic 
evidence led to severe restrictions on the use of 
photographs (and later videos) as evidence. The 
phrase traces back to a remark by a Vietnam 
War commander, Gen. William Westmoreland, 
who dismissed a famous photograph of 
napalmed Vietnamese children running down a 
road as a *hibachi accident." 


homebase: (n.) the original source of data or 
other information, usually presumed to be a 
guarantee that it is unaltered and/or of high 
quality. Early concerns about the need to pro- 
tect against data piracy through more stringent 
copyright laws vanished when it became clear 
that people were willing to pay more for home- 
base material in order to protect themselves 
against corrupted or infected files. (It was actu- 
ally possible to market homebase material for 
some time before the advent of dogtags and e- 
cash made it really practical to do so.) 


hulk: (n.) also Hulk. An ineffective body- 
guard. The term comes from the name of 


Hulk Hogan, a one-time professional 
wrestler; a hulk only looks like it's doing 
its job. 


hypgnostic: (n.) variant spelling of hypnostic. 


hypnosti 
induce va 
states in the user under controlled conditions. 
Usually in the form of rapidly metamorphosing, 
often geometric, images combined with a sound 
track, hypnostics are an outgrowth of research 
into the long-term neurological effects of 


(n.) a computer program that can 


ying levels of hypnosis or trance 


screen-saver programs. Although they have 
become popular adjuncts to meditation, thera- 
py, and recreational drug use, there is continu- 
ing controversy over parallel military research 
that has led to the development of programs 
that can induce severe disorientation, halluci- 
nation, phobia, catatonia, schizophrenia, and 
other forms of mental breakdown. Hypnostics 
are also implicated in the premature develop- 
ment of cataracts, and most regular hypnostics 
users suffer from semipermanent facial tics in 
the eye region. 


kunstmorph: (n., v.) an activity in which one 
chooses two artworks and creates a metamor- 
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phic sequence between them. Most popular as 
a digital process, it is also a common offline 
activity among the craft clans. 


lockin: (n.) a part of cyberspace to which one 
has a password. Similarly, lock in: (v.) to give 
someone а cyberpass. 


lockout: (n.) any part of cyberspace to which 
one does not have the password. Similarly, lock 
out (v.): to deny someone a cyberpass. 

MD Pound: (n.) a recycling center run by the 
Municipal Dump in most major cities, to which 
anyone can bring artworks for destruction, 
exchange, or recycling. MD Pounds work on an 
exchange principle; for every pound of materi- 
als one donates, one is entitled to take away 
one pound. They grew out of the environmen- 
tal aesthetic, which recognized that artists who 
created much more than they destroyed were 
guilty of a form of littering. The MD Pound logo 
features the mustaches of Salvador Dali, a pro- 
lific 20th-century surrealist. 


Municipal Dump: (n.) an institution formed by 
the MacArthur Foundation in 2017 to act as a 
clearinghouse for nonobject artists. The name 
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comes from the common slang used to denote 
museums generally and New York’s Metropol- 
itan Museum in particular (“municipal dump” 
replaced the formerly popular “mausoleum”). 
The MD's main functions include maintaining 
a digital database of artworks and publishing 
Generics. The MD also maintains MD Pounds 
in major cities. The MD logo features the mus- 
tache and goatee from Marcel Duchamp's 
famous altered version of the “Mona Lisa.” One 
occasionally sees the MD referred to as M2D2 
because of a prevailing belief that the institu- 
tion's “secret” name is Marcel Duchamp's 
Municipal Dump. 


name bank: (n.) 1. a repository for generating, 
distributing, and storing public and private keys 
for data encryption; 2. a registry for digital sig- 
natures. As money became fully electronic at the 
turn ofthe century, banks took over the business 
of security for their customers' digital signatures. 
Eventually, in part because of the proliferation of 
competing public-key encryption schemes, Con- 
gress moved to restrict name banks to three: one 
for government transactions, one for business 
transactions, and one for personal transactions. 
Most people have keys in at least two of the three 
banks. (See also: Federal Name Repository.) 


picon: (n.) short for personal icon, a picon is a 
graphical or other data-generated stand-in for 
an individual, used in place of names, signa- 
tures, and/or photos on vidphones, nets, and 
elsewhere. Picons can be protected under trade- 
mark law only if they are registered in the 
National Picon Database. However, they are not 
accepted by the government or for legal purpos- 
es in lieu of dogtags. (The corporate equivalent 
of a picon is a logo.) 


p&t: (adj.) (also pnt) short for point & touch, 
p&t refers to things that are tangible or real- 
world, as opposed to intangible (hyperspatial, 
cyberspatial, mental). Generally used as short- 
hand for object oriented; e.g., a p&t publisher as 
opposed to an e-pub. Often used to imply that 
something is old-fashioned, as in “his artwork 
is real p&t stuff” 


source: (v.) to give credit to one's sources of 
materials, especially those being substantially 
altered. Sourcing became widespread even 
before the death of copyright meant that one 
could source one's materials without fear of 
being sued for copyright infringement. Some 
people advocate making sourcing a legal 
requirement, but because that would obviously 


be unenforceable and because source data are 
often unverifiable, this movement has never 
really gotten off the ground. Accurate sourcing is 
a point of pride for most artists, and since source 
lists (or genealogies) can become quite long and 
complex, a number of ingenious ways of either 
hiding them or displaying them have been devel- 
oped. (See also: genealogy, transparency.) 


source hunt: (n., v.) an attempt to recover hid- 
den source information in a data file. Source 
hunting became popular among puzzle enthu- 
siasts and was a precursor of the now more 
generally popular fortune hunt. Many file mak- 
ers, especially artists, offer prizes to source 
hunters to spur general interest in their work. 


Tertian: (n., adj.) originally: Orbis Tertian. Ter- 
tians are members of Orbis Tertius, an unusual 
clan formed to create a special edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica mentioned in Jorge 
Luis Borges's short story, “Tlon, Uqbar, Orbis 
Tertius? In Borges's story, a certain edition of 
the Britannica contains extra entries that refer 
to another world. Orbis Tertius was founded by 
a group of writers specifically to alter the Britan- 
nica in conformity with Borges's story, and the 
Tertians subsequently extended the fiction at 
great length. It was a court case arising out of 
the activities of the Tertians that led to the final 
extinction of copyright law when the Britan- 
nica s publishers lost their attempt to bar the 
Tertians from altering the encyclopedia without 
permission. Homebase editions of the Tertian 
Encyclopaedia are consistent bestsellers (sub- 
scribers are entitled to updates on request). 


tilde or ~: (n.) a printer’s mark, adopted for use 
to signify that material is free of all restrictions 
on alteration, copying, publication, etc., includ- 
ing the normal convention of sourcing. 


transparency: (n.) a common form for source 
information included in digital files, especially 
object-oriented image files. Transparencies are 
layers of information included in a file and 
assigned an object color of transparent (or 
background, paper, etc.). To recover them, one 
must know how to search for invisible objects 
in such files, a procedure that varies from 
application to application. (See also: dwarfing, 
source hunt.) m m m 


Antoinette LaFarge (lafarge@sva.edu) is a 
hypermedia artist and founder of the Museum 
of Forgery, a nomadic repository currently 
located in Bochum, Germany. 
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High-flying NewTek, whose Toaster revolutionized video production, 


Tim Jenison and 


Paul Montgomery 
are two of the peo- 
ple behind the 
machine that has 
turned wrestlers 
and butchers into 
professional 
videographers. 
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Flying Toasters 


is screaming to the next level. 


By Stephen Jacobs 


D. 1995. Another Silicon Valley-style Christmas 
party. In fact, this party runs a whole weekend. It starts 
Friday morning with a wakeup show - San Francisco radio 
personality and former Midnight Blue producer Alex Ben- 
nett, live. Friday night, dinner at a Japanese steak house and 
then a screening of Wayne’s World 2 at a local theater. Satur- 
day night, there's a VIP reception in the Television Museum, 
followed by a 500-member guest list Christmas party in a 
Faux Winter Wonderland, with breakfast omelets served at 5 
a.m. for the true 
party animals. 
John Dvorak is 
chatting with 
Emmanuel 
Goldstein and 
Penn Jillette 
while Santa's 
Elves sling 
shooters. 

What makes 
this bash more 
than a little 
unusual is that 
it ain't in Silicon 
Valley, it's in 
Topeka, Kansas, 
the home of 
NewTek. Tim Jenison, 58, technical wizard, and Paul Mont- 
gomery, 55, the self-proclaimed “PT Barnum of New Tek" 
(NewTek doesn’t give job titles), have been nestled away 
here with a team of digital video hackers making the Video 
Toaster. The Toaster is a system of wildly inexpensive hard- 
ware and software that fits into a Commodore Amiga com- 
puter. It lets the average guy with home video equipment 
make video that looks nearly as good as the pros’. In the four 
years since its release, the Toaster has created an industry 
and leveled the field for independent video producers while 
it redefined the look of network television. 


1993, A Monster Year for NewTek 

There was a lot to celebrate. NewTek earned accolades from 
the business and broadcast communities alike. It was select- 
ed as one of the “25 Cool Companies” in Fortune’s 1994 
Information Technology issue, right along with Thinking 
Machines, Cygnus Support, Silicon Graphics, Interval 
Research, and Continuum Database. Fortune estimated the 
privately held company's sales - generated by moving more 
than 60,000 Video Toasters - at US$25 million. In the fourth 
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quarter of 1995, Panasonic began advertising its WJ-MX50 
digital video mixer with inserts in the video trade magazines 
that read “As useful as your Toaster is...” 

The Toaster Development Team was honored with a spe- 
cial technical Emmy. Indirectly, they received a second 
Emmy. Ron Thornton won an Emmy for the special effects 
in the Babylon 5 pilot, an Emmy normally awarded to a 
television series. Thornton created the *look" that sold the 
show on a single Toaster system in his bedroom. А network 
of Toasters created all the effects shots for the pilot. By the 
end of 1995, Toaster networks created some or all of the 
effects shots for seaQuest DSV, Viper, The X-Files, and Star 
Trek: The Next Generation. 

NewTek moved to a new office building that put all of the 
company's 60 employees in one place for the first time. The 
parking lot is big enough for all the Acura NSXes, Nissan 500 
ZXes, and Ferraris, and Jenison can land the helicopter he's 
been flying there if he cares to. They're planning to put an 
Internet node in the new building sometime this year to 
become NewTek.com. They're gearing up for a new cam- 
paign to push the concept of Personal Video Production to 
new heights and new audiences, teaming veteran NewTek 
product expert Robert Blackwell with new Toaster evangelist 
Wil Wheaton, whose friends still can't get over the fact he's 
left the bridge of the Enterprise and streets of LA for an edit 
studio in the basement of an office building amongst the 
pastures of Topeka, Kansas. 

Also in 1995, NewTek released Toaster 4000 for the Amiga 
4000 computer and mammoth hardware and software 
upgrades to the original Toaster. It announced a new render- 
ing engine for the Toaster - the Screamer - which uses four 
MIPS R4400 series RISC chips (the same processors in SGI 
platforms) to reduce 5-D animation rendering times from 
hours to seconds at another stunningly low price point. 
Though not a shipping product, by the end of the year, beta 
Screamers were making the rounds in all the right places. 

NewTek received another boost in market recognition via 
the movie theaters. The man who built the first wire- 
wrapped Toaster, engineer Brad Carvey, 42, is Dana Carvey's 
brother. Brad was Dana's model for the character of Garth 
Algar, and was called in to help set-dress Garth's bedroom 
for Wayne’s World 2. Not surprisingly, NewTek and Toaster 
promotional items appeared in Garth's bedroom, and Garth 
wore а Toaster T-shirt in several of the movie's scenes. 

Crass commercialism? Gross product-pushing nepotism? 
Perhaps, but not totally. Just ask the Garth Algar *nerd- 
alikes" who bought Toasters to make their own Wayne’s 
World shows and are now making big bucks and “real TV.” 
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We don't have to tell you about the importance of electronic communication, or the need to transmit and receive ideas effectively. You should 
be able to get any idea anywhere on Earth, simply and easily. But ideas can take many forms..it often takes more than just text to 
communicate. A picture may be worth 1,000 words, but only if someone can see it. 

Too many e-mail systems inhibit the content of messages and limit the potential audience. Z-Mail is the only standards-based, cross-platform 
electronic mail system specifically designed to communicate your ideas as you intend them. You can send text, images, spreadsheets, 
and even video — from almost any platform to any other. 
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Toaster users include former butchers turned 
video makers, high school-age logo animators 
and commercial producers, former video sales- 
people now animating for Spielberg, and a for- 
mer pro skateboarder who turned first to profes- 
sional wrestling and finally to video production 
after he was blinded in an automobile accident. 


Beginnings 
“It started with this odd computer called the 
Amiga," says Montgomery. 

In August 1985, Byte magazine ran a preview 
of a soon-to-be-released personal computer 
from Commodore called the Amiga. Inside the 
Amiga was a very unconventional set of chips 
that gave the system more graphics and anima- 
tion power than anything on the market. It also 
had a genlock circuit (which allows you to lay 
titles and graphics on top of video) and a 
*video-out" jack. To a certain type of user, these 
departures from standard computer design 
made the Amiga very attractive indeed. 


At that time, Jenison was a freelance designer 


and programmer and one of the principals in a 
company called Colorware, which developed 
products for Tandy. Colorware *did video digi- 
tizers, paint programs, graphics things," says 
Jenison. The Byte preview caught his attention. 
“What jumped out at me was that it had an 
NTSC output and a genlock circuit that allowed 
the computer to synchronize to an outside vid- 
eo signal,” Jenison recalls. “I saw potential for 
video production. So I ordered one right away 
and was the first kid in Topeka to have опе” 

Montgomery was in real estate and an *early 
adopter" heavy into video. He was a Cartrivi- 
sion owner (a US-made pre-Beta home VCR 
precursor that sold from 1972 to 1974) who 
made black-and-white home videos and moved 
up to camcorders when they came out. Yet his 
videos didn't look good enough; he wanted to 
make cool videos, just like the pros. 

In the early 1980s, Montgomery went shop- 
ping for equipment to spice up his tapes. “1 
went into a Radio Shack to look at their special 
effects generator and I said *Wow $450, this 
looks great! Can I fade from one image to 
another? The guy says, 

“No, no way. 

**Can I do fades? 

**Yeah, you can fade to black? 

““Сап it do anything else? 

**Yeah, fade to red or green? 

“Well, that's not so cool. What about squeez- 
ing the image and flipping it? 

**No, no way. That takes a $100,000 piece of 
equipment. You're never gonna find that here?” 


H2 


Montgomery left Radio Shack dissatisfied. 

*When I read about the Amiga I said Jesus, 
this is the computer I’ve been waiting Гог?” 

Montgomery met Carvey for the first time in 
a Computerland store in September of 1985, 
checking out the Amigas. *Ever since I was a 
kid I always wanted to be an engineer,” says 
Carvey. *My idea of an engineer is somebody 
who makes things, builds them, and gets them 
to work.” According to brother Dana’s comedy 
routines, Brad was repairing home appliances 
at age 6 with a butter knife as his only tool. 

After the store closed, Carvey and Montgom- 
ery talked about video and computers in a Den- 
ny's restaurant until 1 a.m. 


Jenison Makes His First Product 

“I whipped up a video digitizer, just as a fun 
project, and I got a black-and-white image up 
on the screen," says Jenison. At that time, 
graphics on computers were pretty archaic. 
To actually see a photograph up on the screen 
of a personal computer was pretty cool.... I 
played around with a color wheel to get RGB 
color and started getting full-color images on 
the screen. I knew that this was a great product 
so I sold out my interest in this other company 
and started a new company to make video 
things for the Amiga. 

“I had three demo pictures on a diskette and | 
ran into this guy from Commodore, Jeff Bruette. 
He said, ‘This is pretty good, do you mind if I 
make a copy of this and take it back to show the 
guys at Commodore?' So I said, *Well, you can, 
but my phone number is on that disk in a Read 
Me file. So don't pass it along’ He said, ‘Don’t 
worry, | won't duplicate it? Within 24 hours, my 
phone started ringing. This thing was all across 
the country,” says Jenison. 

While Jenison was whipping up his digitizer, 
Montgomery had become a little disenchanted 
with his Amiga. He hadn't seen any applications 
that lived up to his expectations of what the 
system could do. Jenison's disk changed all that. 

“The first thing I saw on the Amiga was these 
amazing pictures on the screen," says Mont- 
gomery. *Brad Carvey came over to my house 
and said, ‘You’re not gonna believe what you're 
about to see. You will see these images and 
you'll probably cry? He put the disk in and there 
was silence. It was almost a religious experi- 
ence. Something had changed. There was a 
shift. Computers weren't supposed to do this." 

Jenison says, “The first guy to call me was 
Paul Montgomery. He called from San Jose, 
California, and said, and I’m paraphrasing here, 
‘Where the hell’s Topeka? Who the hell are you? 
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What the hell are these pictures from? And 
when can I get опе?” 

Jenison's digitizer, DigiView, was a great 
success. It would go through four release ver- 
sions and spawn DigiPaint, a companion paint 
program. Though NewTek does not announce 
sales figures, Montgomery says that over 
100,000 units sold and believes that DigiView is 
the best-selling image capture device, on any 
platform, in the history of computing. With one 
of the first three demo pictures a Playboy cover, 
DigiView may also have contributed significant- 
ly to the beginnings of the digitized nude cul- 
ture of cyberspace. 

Time marched on. While NewTek sold 
DigiView, Montgomery started FAUG, the First 
Amiga User's Group, in California. He and Jeni- 
son talked on the phone daily, and Jenison 
flew up for several of the 600-member meet- 
ings. Carvey moved to Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co, where his wife would begin work on a doc- 
torate in anthropology. Montgomery went to 
work for Electronic Arts, which had positioned 
itself as the company that would push the Ami- 
ga, and personal computing, to new heights. 
Instead, according to Montgomery, they ended 
up being more concerned with porting product 
from the Amiga to the Apple IIGS. Frustrated, 
he resigned from Electronic Arts and moved to 
Topeka in 1987. 

About the time Montgomery moved to Tope- 
ka, Jenison was ready to start developing new 
products. DigiView and DigiPaint were cash 
cows that would fund NewTek's future. 

"There were cool things inside this computer 
once you started looking into it,” says Jenison. 
“It’s what we computer nerds call ‘hackable? 
You could do all these creative things inside of it 
just with software. It was like that old Reese’s 
Peanut Butter Cup commercial: ‘Hey you got 
video in my computer! Hey you got computer in 
my video!’ 

“So, 1 had a long list of things 1 could develop 
for the Amiga and one was the ‘Video Black 
Box? Paul said, ‘Yeah yeah, that’s the one’ The 
idea was to try to do as much of the video pro- 
duction job as possible using the computer 
technology. In those days video equipment was 
very specialized hardware. The engineers 
would sit down at the drawing board and say 
‘OK this video signal needs to do this and this’ 

I felt that with the Amiga you could do a lot of 
work in the computer because of the special 
chips. You’d still need some hardware to do the 
high-speed stuff but there’d be a real synergy 
between the Amiga, the other hardware, and 
the software. 
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“The first idea was that you could do compli- 
cated wipes from one source to another and 
have a character generator. So Paul said ‘What 
about squeezing the image and flipping it?” 

“I said, ‘No, no way. That (would take) a 
$100,000 piece of equipment.’ 

“Okay, said Paul, ‘yeah I knew that. But it 
would be really cool if you could do that’ 

“So I got to thinking about it and I figured a 
way to do it. That was the start of the Toaster 
prototype.” 

It was at this point that Montgomery suggest- 
ed that Jenison meet Carvey, who was working 
for Research in Safety and Safeguards at Sandia 
Labs in New Mexico at the time. Carvey had 
been building surveillance robots, working on 
robot vision and robots guided by stripes of 
“Color Braille” to guide them along on the road. 
He also worked on a multiresolution video 
board that would define sampling frequencies 


In a building marked with haz- 
ardous waste signs to keep the 
curious away, programmers 
and hardware engineers 
labored away to get the Toaster 
just right. It took three years. 


and update the scan rates pixel by pixel. 

“So,” says Jenison, “we got together with Brad 
at a Valentino’s restaurant, a pizza place, and 
started drawing block diagrams on placemats.” 

Then Carvey flew home to Albuquerque. He’s 
been flying to Topeka for a week at a time, 
every month or so, ever since. “The very first 
Toaster was just supposed to be an effects box,” 
says Carvey. “I had drawn the schematic and 
built the board after numerous discussions with 
Tim and then Tim and software engineer Steve 
Kell came out to my house and got it working. 
They came out on a Thursday and I guess by 
Friday or Saturday we had it doing effects. 
Tuesday they flew back to Topeka with a barely 
functioning board. But we were real excited. 1 
mean the very first time the video was flipping 
around we knew it was gonna work and that 
basically Tim’s concept was proven. That was 
October 1987. In November 1987 we showed it 
at Comdex. It caused a big stir.” 

Almost as valuable to NewTek was showing 
a second prototype product that caused no stir, 
DigiView Pro. NewTek was also demonstrating 
a full-motion color video and sound clip of 
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then-sales manager Laura Longfellow. The clip 
ran at fifteen frames per second and filled 80 
percent of the screen coming off an 880K flop- 
ру. Almost no one stopped to look at it, even 
with signs explaining what it was. 

“The reaction to the digital video stuff was like 
a wet dishrag,” says Jenison. “DigiView Pro was 
gonna be like a Video Spigot and QuickTime, only 
better, for $295 in 1987. No one cared.” 

“The best way to describe the Amiga market,” 
says Montgomery, “is that things you’re just 
hearing about on the PC and saw a year or so 
ago on the Macintosh, we were talking about in 
1986. Being from the Amiga market is like 
being from the future. We’ve gone through it all. 
We read MacWEEK or PC Computing and say 
‘Ha, ha, ha aren’t these companies cute. Look, 
they’re thinking what we thought. Boy, they’re 
in for a surprise.” 

After the prototype was unveiled in 1987, 
NewTek’s research and development arm, Alca- 
traz, went into full swing. Separated from the 
main offices, in a building marked with haz- 
ardous waste signs to keep the curious away, 
programmers and hardware engineers labored 
away to get the Toaster just right. It took three 
years to release a shipping version of the Toast- 
er. What took all that time? Standards: Jenison’s 
and the government's. 


The Government's Standards 

Technically, any VHS deck can be connected to 
your local network affiliate's transmitter and 
start broadcasting. Legally, that's a violation of 
FCC regs. Just because a signal can be viewed 
on a US television doesn't mean it's broadcast 
standard. Part of that has to do with reasonable 
concerns over quality. If you start with a picture 
as bad as the one you get from a two-head $199 
consumer VHS player playing an eight-hour 
VHS tape, you'll end up broadcasting mud. 

On the other hand, historically, the standard 
has also been used as a means to keep the aver- 
age guy from making and/or broadcasting pro- 
gramming. Before the days of high-end cam- 
corders and America’s Funniest Home Videos, 
anything shot on a nonbroadcast quality cam- 
era or recorded with a nonbroadcast quality 
deck was the broadcast equivalent of a leper. 
Unless, of course, it was news so hot (Rodney 
King) that the networks were dying to air it. 


Jenison's Standards 

“We wanted the Toaster,” explains Jenison, 
“because we wanted to make our own shows. 
We knew we needed certain things to get that 
television look.” 


“The first board,” says Carvey, “wrapped 
video around a ball and bounced the ball 
around the screen. It would flip video upside 
down, do wipes, that sort of thing. Then Tim 
continually added things that were necessary: 
an alpha channel so he could do drop shad- 
ows, a luminance key so that he could key 
people over stuff. A lot of the software wasn’t 
intended to ship with the Toaster. It was gonna 
be an effects box that would grow into other 
products. But because the Toaster kept chang- 
ing, a lot of those things that were gonna be 
additional products added later were included 
with the shipping product.” 

The Video Toaster gives the user a four-input 
switcher, two 24-bit frame buffers, a luminance 
keyer (the ability to lay live video over com- 
puter graphics, à lathe TV weatherman), and 
an internal genlock. All this allows the user to 
switch between any combination of video 
channels and still images. Included are the 
switcher software (bank after bank of animat- 
ed wipes, some of which cannot be duplicated 
on any current system at any price point, it’s 
also the part of the Toaster that performs the 
Digital Video Effects, the squishing and flipping 
of video Montgomery wanted); Toaster CG (a 
character generator used for creating titles and 
text overlays); Toaster Paint (a 24-bit paint 
program with its roots in DigiPaint); Chroma 
F/X (color-image processing); and Lightwave 
3D (а 5-0 animation and rendering package). 

Why bother loading a consumer product so 
heavily? After all, the Video Toaster's suggested 
retail price is less than $2,400. 

“Му mother does not know what 5-D render- 
ing, CG, a switcher, a still store, or digital video 
effects are,” says Montgomery. “But if they're 
missing from a show she's watching, she'll say 
‘This show's not very good. It doesn't seem very 
professional to те. If they're all there, the show 
looks right. The goal became to get those tools 
into the hands of the average person; everything 
but edit control and the VCRs are in this box.” 

"To get that look was a lot of hard work too," 
says Jenison. *Even with the chips in the Ami- 
ga, the computer was just borderline. So we had 
to write everything in assembly language to 
squeeze every last drop of speed out of the com- 
puter. It takes about ten times longer to write a 
program in assembly. We also had to develop 
this hardware to take over where the computer 
wasn’t fast enough? 

NewTek also brought in some of the best video 
developers in the Amiga market. They tapped 
Allen Hastings to write the 5-D renderer that 
would become Lightwave. Hastings had written 
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MEANS FAKE. 


V V ith a headline like the one you just read, you might think an ad such as this represents 


a slanderous assault on the makers of FM synthesis sound boards. 

Well, it isn’t. 

It’s really more of a story about how all good things must come to an end. If only to 
make room for better things. Like the UltraSound MAX™ sound board. 

Until recently most, if not all, PC sound boards used a technology developed in the 
1970s called FM synthesis (frequency modulation). In fact, the most popular sound board 
on the market today still generates sound via FM synthesis. 


However, UltraSound MAX (also known as just the 


MAX), the newest sound board from Advanced Gravis, in- 
Е 2 Even Van Gogh could 
corporates a higher technology called wavetable synthesis. { a the CD quality sound } 
Ч delivered by the MAX. 


What's the difference? 


Put simply, FM synthesis fabricates or “mimics” sounds with tone generators 


using mathematical formulas, while wavetable synthesis creates sounds using 


digital recordings of the actual sounds, known as samples. 


{ In many cultures, forgers and other } 


fakers are sentenced to life imprisonment. 


Therefore, the sounds created by the MAX are real, while the sounds created 
by FM synthesis boards are fake. (Thus, the impetus for this advertisement.) 

And whether it’s a guitar or a gorilla, the digitally-recorded sounds you hear will come straight at you in 16-bit, 
44.1 kHz sound with over 90 dB of dynamic range. In essence, compact disc 
quality. (Say goodbye to those horrible, tinny game sounds you thought 


Азїм(2т/ = + ISin(27f») 
you were stuck with.) 


Recording with the MAX exceeds industry standards as well -- 16-bit, 48 


{ This is the mathematical formula used by FM soundboards to } 


create the sound of a piano. We prefer to record a real piano. 


kHz and 4:1 ADPCM hardware compression. Which means your recordings 


sound remarkable, yet use only a quarter of the disk space. 

Then there’s also the general MIDI patch set included 
with the MAX. Basically, it’s like having a 192-piece orchestra 
in your computer. What's more, the MAX's unique RAM- 

based system lets you modify any existing instrument, as 
well as create entirely new sounds. (Try that with a ROM- 


{ FM synthesis originated when people thought } b ase d soun d b o ard : ) 


these sounded good. Need we say тоге? 


Now for those a little less into 
music and a little more into gaming, rest assured our engineers haven't forgotten you. 
UltraSound MAX features two technological breakthroughs destined to radically 
change the nature of gameplay for years to come. 

The first allows you to experience 32 digital or synthesized voices at once, a 
feature exclusive to the MAX. The second is a revolutionary new concept called 5D 


Holographic™ Sound, which is simply the audio equivalent of virtual reality. 


Together, they will not only add substantial depth and dimension to your gaming 


experience, they will revolutionize how games are developed from now on. 


With a full 192-instrument МІРІ, 
{ you could become the world’s } 
next great composer. Or not. 


Imagine. You're on night patrol, deep in the jungle. It’s pitch black. When 
suddenly, you hear the rustle of leaves above you and to the right. It's the enemy. You immediately turn 
and act, as if on reflex. 
Now that the MAX is here, such encounters can and will happen. No wonder Psygnosis, SSI, Sierra On-Line 
and LucasFilm are only a few of the developers starting to capitalize on the MAX' vastly superior performance. 
Of course, it's going to take some time for all software developers to unleash the powers of Ultrasound 
MAX. But until then, you'll be happy to know that the MAX will run 
games designed for prior sound board technologies like Ad Lib®, 
Sound Blaster" and Roland? MT-32. 
In fact, PC journalist John C. Dvorak wrote, “...the UltraSound 
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has a Sound Blaster emulation mode so good that it sounds better than 


the Sound Blaster itself.” 


So if you have yet to put sound on your computer, or you're 
{ Tankae n nehha Elec. } simply looking for the best way to gear up for the future, visit your 
favorite computer retailer and take home the Advanced 
UltraSound MAX. You'll discover that while imitation may indeed be 
the highest form of flattery, it doesn’t remotely compare to the real thing. GRANIS 
All brands and trademarks ace the property of their respective owners. For more information, contact a local computer retailer or 


call (604) 431-5020. © 1994 Advanced Gravis Computer Technology, Ltd., 1790 Midway Lane, Bellingham, Washington 98226. 
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an earlier, popular 5-D animation program on 
the Amiga called Videoscape 5D. 

Daniel Kaye and Peter Tjeerdsma, the princi- 
pals of Elan Design, eventually joined the Alca- 
traz team. Elan Design had produced two popu- 
lar performance/presentation programs for the 
Amiga, INVISION and Performer. INVISION 
worked with a low-resolution, real-time video 
board called LIVE from A-Squared to produce 
video manipulations, some of which are the 
forebears of the Toaster's Chroma F/X, and 
animation in real time. Once they arrived at 
NewTek, they became integrated into Alcatraz. 
Tjeerdsma created the F/X team and Kaye 
became one of the driving forces behind inter- 
face design and aesthetics of all kinds at 
NewTek. He is also one of the forces that keeps 
expanding NewTek's Hollywood connections. 

Finally, the Toaster was released in Decem- 
ber 1990. The first NewTek Christmas party, a 
quiet affair in a local tavern, was held to cele- 
brate the release. 


Today's Emerging Desktop Video Market 
"The desktop video market didn't just appear 
today,” says Lou Wallace, editor-in-chief of 
Desktop-Video World magazine, “It’s been grow- 


ing for several years, legitimized by the Toaster 
as the first usable, affordable system for a per- 
sonal computer. There are all kinds of studies 
showing the DTV market to be anywhere from 
several billion to gazillions of dollars. You've got 
to take that with some grains of salt, but there's 
no question that it's growing rapidly. Desktop 
video people are in corporate communication 
departments, art agencies, educational markets, 
even medical and government markets, as well 
as the traditional video market and the event 
videographers. People who used to work for 
industrial (post-production) houses are now 
striking out on their own.” 

The writing was on the wall. The lines 
between high-end consumer and industrial, even 
consumer and broadcast, equipment have been 
softening ever since. Before the Toaster, the 
dream of many amateur videographers was to 
one day work in or, if he won the lottery, own a 
broadcast quality A/B roll video editing studio. 
An A/B roll studio has two or more input decks 
that can be used to mix different video clips 
and graphics seamlessly. That dream cost any- 
where from $60,000 to $100,000, depending on 
whom you talked to, what catalogue you used, 
and where you were willing to compromise. 


After the Toaster, assuming you are starting 
from scratch with no decks, no computers, no 
nothing, the dream costs from $10,000 to 
$15,000, depending on whom you talk to, what 
catalogue you use, and where you are willing to 
compromise. If you can buy a new car, or get a 
loan for one, you can start your own industrial 
or broadcast video business for fun and profit. 
That's a hell of a thing. 

Montgomery made his market. He *PT Bar- 
numed" the Toaster into more rings than most 
people were willing to believe was possible. 
Case in point: the city of Rochester, New York, 
one of the 50 largest cities in the country, but 
on the small end of the list. There are probably 
hundreds of Toaster owners there. Toasters can 
be found in the city's high schools, Rochester 
Institute of Technology's Film School, and pub- 
lic access and government cable channels’ 
production suites. On the local broadcast air- 
waves at least two of the three network affiliates 
use Toasters in daily production, and probably 
a third of the locally produced commercials 
contain distinctive Toaster wipes. In industry, 
Toasters have been seen in the labs of Kodak, 
Bausch and Lomb, and in Xerox's internal video 
suite. That doesn't begin to list the number of 
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smaller corporations, freelancers, teachers, and 
hobbyists who have them. 

“Suppose the Toaster had shipped,” says Jeni- 
son, “but it wasn’t up to specs, or there was 
something that didn’t look right. It would have 
been a totally different animal.” 

“The mind-set (of a Video Toaster owner) is 
not ‘We bought this cheap thing and this cheap 
thing is good enough to make tapes for grand- 
ma let's do it," says Montgomery. “The mind- 
set is "We're buying the same equipment that is 
used at the high end? Look at (Steven Harris Jr). 
He's this high school kid whose father bought a 
Toaster. He starts making computer animations 
with Lightwave. That same tool that his father 
can buy is good enough to get him on the air. 
Now he's doing animations for big corporations, 
local television, and making a lot of money. For 
his 16th birthday he bought himself his first 
Mercedes. The same guys can start in their 
garage and end up working for Spielberg.” 


Changes in the Desktop Video Market 
Today, there are two issues that NewTek and 
the Video Toaster need to address if the compa- 
ny is to respond to the other DTV systems and 
the quickly growing market. Some video indus- 


try watchers believe these factors may edge 
NewTek out of the market. 

1. Media. Some of the other high-end, higher 
ticket systems offer functionality that NewTek 
doesn't. Rather than being multiple-deck video- 
tape-based systems, they're nonlinear editing 
systems. They convert the video signal to digi- 
tal, hard drive-storable and editable informa- 
tion. Nonlinear makes editing as easy as word 


There are all kinds of studies 
showing the Digital TV market 
to be anywhere from several 


billion to gazillions of dollars. 


processing. Just dump the original video to 
disk, edit, and dump it back to tape. No sophis- 
ticated deck control needed. Some third-party 
vendors have developed parts of the nonlinear 
solution for the Toaster, but nothing as func- 
tional and as fast as the Avid and Matrox sys- 
tems have. They used to be a lot more expensive 
than a Toaster system, but not for long. 

*Now the growth area is in the changeover 


from analog to digital, not just for effects and 
animation but for nonlinear editing, which 
requires large storage," says Lou Wallace. ^Tape 
isn't gonna go away overnight, but the push for 
digital is getting stronger. So there's real 
momentum for DTV. Analog video equipment is 
still coming down in price but not as signifi- 
cantly as fast, high-volume digital storage. Ana- 
log video equipment is somewhat cheaper than 
it was three years ago, but nonlinear editing 
equipment is a tenth of the price it was, follow- 
ing the general computer market." 

2. Platform. The numbers say it's becoming 
primarily an MS-DOS/Windows kind of world. 
The Mac will be around for a while at least. The 
PowerPCs and Indys of the world are on their 
way. It's easy to put video onto an Indy (though 
still expensive to edit it, add animation, or get it 
back out again). Meanwhile the Toaster is still 
an Amiga-based system. 

Commodore and NewTek do communicate 
on the standards for the next Amiga system. But 
Commodore is also pushing Amiga technology 
in CD32, its newest CD-ROM game machine, 
and is involved in set-top terminal negotiations 
with other companies. As Jeff Porter, Commo- 
dore vice president of technical development, 
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says, “People are prototyping with high-end 
systems to discover what services they want to 
deliver. But they're not going to want to spend 
those dollars once they are past the prototype 
stage. We've been delivering solid video-com- 
patible computing longer than anyone at a low- 
er price point than anyone? So Amiga technolo- 
gy may live on, but perhaps not as Amiga com- 
puters. If there's no Amiga box, is there no 
Toaster, no NewTek? 

To sum it all up, in the desktop video market 
it seems that everyone else is getting faster, 
cheaper, and more digital than the Toaster. The 
other guys’ systems are based on more com- 
mercially viable platforms. Does this mean the 
beginning of the end for NewTek? 

Don’t count on it. 


The Future 

NewTek introduced its first non-Amiga product 
for the Toaster at the 1995 SIGGRAPH conven- 
tion. The unveiling of the Screamer was preced- 
ed by a Mark Randal video blitz. NewTek’s mar- 
keting wordsmith writes every ad and every 
tape for NewTek (with the exception of the 
legendary “Penn and Teller’s Guide to Video 
Toaster Etiquette” seen at NewTek’s trade show 
booths - that tape came about by way of Penn's 
instant liking of and strong friendship with 
Jenison, and Teller’s “inclination to help those 
taking power from the few to the many”; Jeni- 
son, Penn, and Teller have equally Jeffersonian 
points of view). In the tape, Randal details the 
marvelous hobbies one can take up while wait- 
ing for one’s animation to render - like chess by 
mail or learning how to ask “When will the 
picture appear?” and “What machine costs 
more than a house?” in Spanish. 

The Screamer is a Windows NT device. The 
user never sees any difference in the operating 
system of the Toaster, he just sees frames ren- 
dering in seconds instead of hours. It’s not a real- 
time box like the SGI system, even though it uses 
the same processors as the Indigo systems. On 
the other hand, a loaded Screamer, plus a loaded 
Amiga 4000 with a Toaster and all the bells and 
whistles, will run about 20 percent of the price of 
a four-processor Indigo Challenger. 

The inspiration for the Screamer came from 
the needs of the Hollywood community. Under 
the tremendous deadlines of network television 
production, the folks at Amblin had networked 
40 Toaster systems together to render all the 
scenes they needed as fast as they needed them. 

“We used as much off-the-shelf as we could 
for the prototype Screamers,” says Montgomery. 
“The shipping Screamer will be about 50 per- 
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cent off-the-shelf and 50 percent Tim-designed. 
Right now, one Toaster with one Screamer 
equals about 40 networked Toasters. We figure 
that five or six networked Screamers will equal 
the Jurassic Park computing power. The ship- 
ping Screamer will be under $10,000 retail.” 

“SGI is a company based on huge margins 
and huge cabinets,” says Jenison. “They have 
these huge cabinets and then down in the cor- 
ner is the processor. You could put twelve cases 
of beer inside them if they had a compressor. To 
be fair to Silicon Graphics, our cost to make the 
Screamer and support it is a lot less than the 
support that goes into one of their boxes. We 
knew we didn’t have to build a company like 
SGI. Obviously they do a number of things, and 
their profits support those other products. We 
knew we only had to do one thing, render Light- 
wave as fast as possible.” 

“We’re a volume business and they’re a mar- 


A loaded Screamer, plus a 
loaded Amiga 4000 witha 
Toaster and all the bells and 
whistles, will run about 20 
percent of the price of a four- 


processor Indigo Challenger. 


gin business,” says Montgomery. “Look at the 
cost of 5-D rendering packages out there: 
$20,000, $40,000. Obviously that can't last.” 

“SGI is going after Apple to take away their 
high-end media production and multimedia 
market,” says Lou Wallace. "They're not inter- 
ested in the Toaster's market. As far as the 
Screamer goes, I see it as defensive rather than 
offensive. It will help them protect their high- 
end market primarily, and for the moment, it's 
not а product. They'll ship a few hundred of 
these things. Its big impact is NewTek's first 
step off the Amiga.” 

Even so, there have been a lot of Toaster 
owners talking about chipping in to share a 
Screamer, setting up service bureaus, or talking 
their spouses into another mortgage. 

But in the long run, the folks at NewTek aren't 
merely fired by the impact Lightwave and the 
Toaster have had in Hollywood. The average 
Toaster user making money with his system 
builds a business as an all-around video produc- 
er, not a Hollywood special effects producer. 

*5-D doesn't drive the Toaster,” says Jenison. 
“It's bought for the video tools. Most of our cus- 
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tomers buy it to do titles and wipes. Lightwave 
does produce the most amazing results you can 
get from the Toaster. But it takes time and tal- 
ent. The exciting thing is, slowly, some of the 
people who bought a Toaster to title get into 5- 
D. They probably never would have been a 
customer for a 5-D workstation and now they're 
doing fantastic things." 

So the Toaster will continue to be all things to 
all video producers, even more so. After all, 
these are the developers from the future. The 
idea of competing with nonlinear editing sys- 
tems driven by digital video doesn't intimidate 
them. Remember, these are the guys who had 
80 percent full-screen digital video and stereo 
audio running off a floppy disk on a 68000 
processor machine in 1987. 

*We've of course looked at nonlinear,” says 
Montgomery. “There are subsystems in the 
hardware that haven’t even been tapped yet.” 
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“You have to remember that the Toaster was 
designed six years ago using 1987 technology,” 
says Jenison. “We haven’t been sitting still. 
We’re aimed at doing more and more inside the 
box and we have a six-year head start on these 
other people. We knew that there would be 
competitors. If a product is out there, a few 
years later there will be copycats. Meanwhile, 
where we'll be in 1994 will be really interest- 
ing. We could tell you... but then we'd have to 
shoot you.” 


(Life in the computer and video industry is 
fast and furious. As we went to press, we were 
informed that Paul Montgomery, Mark Ran- 
dal, Daniel Kaye, Brad Carvey, Wil Wheaton, 
and Robert Blackwell were no longer with 
NewTek. They have gone on to other ventures. 
And at the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers show, NewTek unveiled a “tapeless” editing 
system.) m m m 


Stephen Jacobs (sxjnce@ritvax.isc.rit.edu) teach- 
es at Rochester Institute of Technology and is 
a contributing editor to Videomaker magazine. 
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Alexey Pajitnov and 
brain scans of Tetris 
players: At left, a first- 
time player’s brain 
energy levels soar 
when faced with the 
puzzle’s geometric 
challenges. At right, 
a seasoned player’s 
brain is conditioned 
to efficiently process 
the falling shapes. 
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Is Your Brain on Tetris 


Did Alexey Pajitnov invent a pharmatronic? 


By Jeffrey Goldsmith 


en years ago, a gleam lit Alexey Pajitnov’s eyes. As an Al 

Яс in Moscow, Pajitnov had designed games for fun 
until an ancient Roman puzzle, Pentamino, made him blink. 
He tweaked its simple geometric formations into real time. 
And thus, with brackets delineating blocks, Tetris was born. 

Even spanking new, Tetris was so addictive that Pajitnov 
himself was instantly hooked. He laughs, *You can't imagine. 
I couldn't finish the prototype! I started to play and never had 
time to finish the code. People kept playing, playing, playing. 
My best friend said, ‘I can't live with your Tetris anymore." 

That friend, for- 
mer clinical psychol- 
ogist Vladimir 
Pokhilko, recalls, 
*When I met Alexey, 
I had heard about 
Tetris. He gave it to 
me and I took it to 
my lab at the Mos- 
cow Medical Insti- 
tute. Everybody 
stopped working. So I 
deleted it from every 
computer? Everyone 
went back to work, 


PRACTICE 


until a new version 
appeared in the lab. 

Tetris changed 
Pokhilko's life. Having used games for psychology tests, he 
“realized games could be interesting by themselves.” Now he 
is a partner with Pajitnov. Based near San Francisco and in 
Moscow, their company, AnimaTek, is producing software 
such as El-Fish (see Wired 1.2), El-Dino (due for Christmas 
'04), and Arena (95). In designing these “interactive, mental 
worlds with rules," they heed the lessons of Tetris. Pokhilko 
and Pajitnov believe it was 72/7158 “emotional dynamics" 
that led to its astounding success. 

No home was sweet without a Gameboy in 1990. That 
year, І stayed “for a week" with a friend in Tokyo, and Tetris 
enslaved my brain. At night, geometric shapes fell in the 
darkness as I lay on loaned tatami floor space. Days, I sat on 
a lavender suede sofa and played Tetris furiously. During 
rare jaunts from the house, I visually fit cars and trees and 
people together. Dubiously hunting a job and a house, | was 
still there two months later, still jobless, still playing. 

My friend, an economist, threatened a battery deprivation, 
but he knew my habit ran deep, knew that I could always 
tilt, blinded by sunlight, to a convenience store. To save face, 
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I would buy a box of tiny chocolate-filled bears, as if AA 
power cells were an afterthought, not the meaning of my 
wretched life. 

We should all learn from the *emotional dynamics" of 
Tetris, no? Surely, my experience, albeit radical, was not too 
atypical. At the time, eyes everywhere were glued to those 
little green-gray screens. So far, Nintendo alone has sold 55 
million Tetris cartridges for Gameboys, and countless copies 
of Tetris software exist worldwide. I wondered if Tetris wasn't 
really some sort of electronic drug - a pharmatronic. 

At the idea of a pharmatronic, Pajitnov laughs. *Many 
people say that, but my feeling is it’s more like music. Play- 
ing games is a very specific rhythmic and visual pleasure. 
For me, Tetris is some song which you sing and sing inside 
yourself and can't stop." 

This is true - I couldn't stop - but I was still mystified as 
to how Tetris slyly manages to interface with the neural net 
in the human skull. At the University of California at Irvine's 
Department of Psychiatry and Human Behavior, Richard 
Haier did the demystifying. In 1991, Haier scanned the 
brains of Tetris players. 

In Tetris, Haier sees “a tremendous learning curve. The 
question became: When the stimuli are faster and the deci- 
sion making is harder, does the brain require more energy?" 
Haier found, as he suspected, that the brain requires less 
energy to play higher levels of Tetris. This is “counterintu- 
itive,” he says, “but consistent with a brain efficiency idea.” 

In first-time users, Tetris significantly raises cerebral glu- 
cose metabolic rates (GMRs), meaning brain energy con- 
sumption soars. Yet, after four to eight weeks of daily doses, 
GMBs sink to normal, while performance increases seven- 
fold, on average. Tetris trains your brain to stop using ineffi- 
cient gray matter, perhaps a key cognitive strategy for learn- 
ing. In fact, the lowest final GMRs are found in the best play- 
ers’ brains, the ones most efficient at dealing with 72/7155 
Daedalian geometry. 

The elevated GMR “high” is why you get wired after hours 
of play. Your old dog of a brain learns the Tetris trick by 
munching cerebral glucose. Neural hoop-jumping seems to 
be streamlined until performance peaks, and then your old 
dog stops craving Milkbones. 

The Tetris effect is a biochemical, reductionistic metaphor, 
if you will, for curiosity, invention, the creative urge. To fit 
shapes together is to organize, to build, to make deals, to fix, 
to understand, to fold sheets. All of our mental activities are 
analogous, each as potentially addictive as the next. 

How a poet's mind struggles to compose a phrase is equiv- 
alent to a how an engineer frets - we hope - over a new con- 
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cept in bridge suspension, or how a neat freak 
invents infinite corners to dust, or how anyone 
gazes into perpetual motions in liquid crystal. 
To solidify these images of cerebral addic- 
tion, we need the purely psychological hook of 
Pokhilko: “The main part is visual insight. You 
make your visual decision and it happens 
almost immediately. Insight means emotion: 
small, but many of them, every two, three sec- 
onds. The second mechanism is unfinished 
action. Tetris has many unfinished actions 
(that) force you to continue and make it very 
addictive. The third is automatization: In a 


couple of hours, the activity becomes automat- G U e55 W h О 5 а! th ex oth e r 


ic, a habit, a motivation to repeat.” 

Repeat I did in 1990. I repeated until I consis- e n d of U O U r m ele e tn ? 
tently won rocket blastoff imagery, the prize for 
the highest score and the end of the game on a — 

Gameboy. When the GMR high wore off, my old 
dog of a brain went on to learn new tricks. 

And so did Alexey Pajitnov's. Pajitnov is hard- 
ly on automatic, repeating himself endlessly by 
producing puzzles. He, too, needed to fit shapes 
together in new ways. AnimaTek is now build- 
ing the foundation for virtual worlds, aspects of 
which will appear over the next few years. 

Vaguely nervous about the whole idea, I ask 
Pajitnov why he is sure people will make the 
trip. “They will have no choice. That's how 
progress works. Everybody is trying to switch 
from 2-D to 5-D;" he says. 

Worried that a 5-D pharmatronic is just over 
the rainbow, I very casually gasp, “You mean 
soon we'll have to go to your world?" 

“Oh, no. I am much more modest,” Pajitnov 
says. “For the first years we'll concentrate on 
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from dungeons to deep space, 


tools, knowledge, algorithms, and technology?" the hottest new games, 
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PLUS multiple players, role playing, 
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I was relieved, but I had to ask, “Апа then?" 
"And then, yeah, sure,” he laughs, benevo- 
lently hoping we'll be hooked. “Виї not only to 
my world. There will be some new genius, new 

talent. It will be a new cultural phenomenon.” 

That's the last thing I need. 

How about you? Will I see you in the virtual 
world? Will we interface each other as we 
lounge on lavender suede sofas and sleep on 
tatami floors? Will we munch those tiny choco- 
late-filled bears to satisfy our pharmatronically 
induced cravings for cerebral glucose? Will we 
leap over electric rainbows and into wonder- 
land? I hope, with all of my life, we will.m m m 
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France's Jerry Lewis Media Policy 


Americans shouldn't complain that France got the 
GATT treaty it wanted, namely one that protects 
French media from global (read American) compe- 
tition. Far from expanding French cultural reach, its 
media will be as ghettoized and appealing as, say, 


Euro Disneyland. 


genius has been inspired to build its multimedia policy 

in his image. Bonne chance! 
Blending hard bargaining with fabled Gallic arrogance, 
France successfully managed to carve itself a cultural excep- 
tion to the GATT treaty that allows it to continue its policies 
of special quotas and taxes on foreign (i.e., American) movies 
and television shows. Those moneys, in turn, go to subsidize 
French auteurs desperately struggling to preserve a truly 
French cinema amid the crush of such imported media merde 
as Remains of the Day, In the Name of the Father, and 
Schindler's List. 

Vive la France! 

Of course, when US trade negotiators, from Mickey Kantor 
on down, failed to persuade the French to budge one cen- 
time from their protectionist posturing, Jack Valenti - the sil- 
ver-haired, silver-tongued honcho of the Motion Picture 
Association of America - bitterly complained that Hollywood 
and America's entire media community would suffer horribly 
as a result. 

Chill out Jack, baby! French intransigence is the best possi- 
ble thing that could happen to Hollywood and San 
Francisco's Multimedia Gulch. In exchange for just a few mil- 
lion a year, a nation with a rich tradition of creativity (remem- 
ber Lumiére's early light shows?) has effectively chosen to 
eliminate itself as a meaningful contender in the multibillion- 
dollar global multimedia market. By suckling the teat of gov- 
ernment subsidy, French media artistes will undeniably be 
preserved - but at the terrific cost of being crippled in their 
ability to compete in the pop culture marketplace. 

That's a pretty good deal for the US of A - which now 
enjoys a huge multibillion-dollar export balance in the pop 
media business. American pop culture succeeds worldwide 


Т: country that worships Jerry Lewis as a cinema 


not because it is trash designed for the least common 
denominator (although much of it undeniably is) but 
because, as a nation of immigrants, our media are designed 
to appeal to diverse audiences. 

By contrast, French media are too busy being French to 
care what anybody else thinks. So let France have Quebec 
and Francophone Africa - we'll take the rest of the world, 
merci beaucoup! France's Jerry Lewis multimedia policy 
assures that - far from expanding French cultural reach - its 
media will be as ghettoized and appealing as, say, Euro 
Disneyland. What an irony for the country that gave us the 
word "entrepreneur." 

Indeed, as digital multimedia evolves and emerges as 
both a business and creative opportunity, France's culture of 
subsidy guarantees that it will always be more important for 
the artistes to be French first and creative second. As indus- 
trial policies go, that's hardly a recipe for success. Doubt 
that? Are you aware that, for the past several years, France 
has actually had a deputy cultural minister in charge of fund- 
ing development of French rock 'n' roll? Non? But American 
AOR and Top 40 stations needn't worry about the French 
Invasion any time within the next decade. ...It's only a matter 
of time before the French appoint a minister for video games 
to fend off Le Défi Sonic-the-Hedgehog. 

The French have already poured billions of francs into 
Groupe Bull - the state-supported computer company - in a 
desperate bid to keep France in the forefront of digital hard- 
ware and software systems. But guess what? Bull does OK in 
France; in the rest of the world - in the global marketplace - it 
has failed miserably. Why do the French think the results will 
be any better with their cultural policy? The answer is simple: 
arrogance and a total misunderstanding of market forces. 

What really galls the French élite, of course, is that while 
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the bourgeoisie and proletariat always choose with their bal- 
lots to preserve French culture, they always overwhelmingly 
vote for American pop culture with their francs. American 
television shows consistently kick the stuffing out of shows 
like Apostrophe in terms of popularity. Steven Spielberg does 
better box office than Jean-Jacques Beneix. 

Consequently, the government kulturcrats from L'École 
Normale and L'École Polytechnique must protect and defend 
the French people from their own choices, lest tomorrow’s 
Truffauts go off to direct Porki's Sept: Le Chacon de L'Amour. 
Therefore, France has no choice but to insist on protectionist 
tariffs and state funding to preserve the future purity of 
French media expression. 

Somehow, a Truffaut (didn't he once appear in a Spielberg 
film?) could see thousands of foreign flicks, admit to being 
overwhelmingly influenced by a Hitchcock, and yet direct 
films that were undeniably French. Somehow, an actor like 
Gérard Depardieu can manage to help make commercial suc- 
cesses of films like Jean de Florette even as he stars in cutesy 
American comedies. In fact, truly creative French auteurs and 
artistes can consistently get the best of four worlds: French 
and American, commercial and artistic. But the French 
bureaucracy, soaked in the brine of cultural xenophobia and 
socialist paranoia, sincerely believes that market forces will 
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always overwhelm French culture in a fair fight. (Of course, 
Michael Eisner might beg to differ. ...) 

But let the French have their way, s'il vous plait. Let them 
build their multimedia trade barriers, quotas, and tariffs. Let 
them subsidize their budding young artists and doddering 
old ones with the monies that come from the foreign media 
successes in Paris, Lyon, and Nice. The French will lock them- 
selves in a vicious downward spiral: The more money France 
takes in from foreign media, the more dependent - and 
expectant - on subsidy its artists will become. Fights will 
break out in the new media community about whose art is 
more French and which has been tainted by American or – 
sacre bleu - Japanese influence. Their media creations will be 
the Frenchiest of the French precisely at the time when glob- 
al pop culture is becoming more hybrid than ever before. 

Of course, the French intellectuals – the wonderful folks 
who gave us existentialism and deconstruction - will whine 
and moan about the declining appeal of French culture even 
as they spend more and more on protecting it. They still 
won't understand why that happens. For Americans, that's 
got to be an even better gift than the Statue of Liberty. 


Michael Schrage (schrage@media.mit.edu) is a Media Lab 
fellow. He writes on the future of media for Adweek magazine. 


The Infobahn Is Not the Answer 


First and foremost we need a better sense of how to 
transcend the psychological and social limitations of 


being human. 


(Excerpted from a speech given to the Superhighway Summit at 
the University of California at Los Angeles earlier this year.) 

| that he doesn’t worry so much about junk television — 

after all, “there have been enough junk books published 

to fill the Grand Canyon.” What dismays him is how bad 
television is when it is trying to be good. He means that it 
does a terrible job of carrying the important discourse of 
our civilization. 


Thus TV is fine for sports, forest fires, and sitcoms, but it 
can't carry a 50-page reasoned argument like Thomas Paine's 


n his book Amusing Ourselves To Death, Neil Postman says 
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"Common Sense." Or even carry the daily news in context. Its 
junk nature has been able to displace reasoned discourse 
and, worse, to convince most people that nothing important 
has been taken away. Postman compares the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, in which each had three hours to hold forth 
followed by a one-hour rebuttal, to TV presidential "debates," 
in which the participants on equally weighty issues are given 
two minutes to respond with a one-minute rebuttal! TV has 
changed the very meaning of debate, but few have noticed. 
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It is shiny beads instead of serious discussion. (This summit is 
shiny beads — the format forces opinions rather than rea- 
soned discussion and argument; essays would be better.) 

The main thing we want to understand about each medi- 
um we communicate through is whether it can carry the full 
weight of the ideas we want to express. Each medium has a 
special way of representing ideas that emphasize particular 
ways of thinking and de-emphasize others. There is no ques- 
tion that the new dynamic media we are discussing today 
will have an immense transforming impact on society similar 
to that of the printing press. The book helped bring forth the 
thought patterns of science that enabled us to penetrate 
some of the mysteries and complexities of the world - not 
just in physics but in biology, medicine, and agriculture. Less 
than 3 percent of us feed all of America, and food is our 
largest export. In the rest of the world, tens of millions – a 
Holocaust’s worth — starve to death each year. This is not an 
informational problem but one requiring changes in think- 
ing and values. 

Like the printing press, the new computer media will 
bring forth its own very special ways to think about com- 
plexities we have not been able to deal with up to now - 
especially for complex chaotic systems such as the AIDS epi- 
demic and the ecological balance of our planet. But much 
care has to be taken with design and education in order for 


Eliminating special bridges or gateways 
on your corporate LANs enables your 


the change to be positive. We don't have natural defenses 
against fat, sugar, salt, alcohol, alkaloids – or media. Every 
technology really needs to be shipped with a special manual 
- not how to use it but why, when, and for what. Another 
way to think of roadkill on the information highway will be 
the billions who will forget there are offramps to destina- 
tions other than Hollywood, Las Vegas, the local bingo par- 
lor, or shiny beads from a shopping network. Not couch 
potatoes but mouse potatoes! It's not the wonderful things 
they could do with new media, it's what they will be con- 
vinced they should do. This is a new tragedy in the making. 
No democracy that is less than 10 percent literate can sur- 
vive in the driving forces of society. Television should be the 
last mass communications medium to be naively designed 
and put into the world without a surgeon general's warning! 

With the recent disclosures of similarly highly educated 
American scientists and doctors conducting radiation experi- 
ments on unsuspecting victims, it should be clear that more 
education per se is not what we need, nor more information. 
First and foremost, we need a better sense of how to tran- 
scend the psychological and social limitations of being 
human. That must be our nation's - and world's - most 
urgent priority. 


Alan Kay is an Apple fellow. 
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The 100,000-plus current users 
saw red when they heard 
Eudora e-mail might die of 
neglect. They wanted it revived, 
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features. (100,000 people 

usually get what they want.) 
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Incredibly, some LAN administrators just didn't care if Eudora died. One can 
only wonder where their heads were when the world turned to open systems. 
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A new and contagious 
cultural virus is ripping 
through the British Isles, 
a meme, an “idea with 
attitude." Like all suc- 
cessful memes, it confers 
advantages on its host: 
Those infected suffer 
attacks of optimism, 
strong feelings of com- 
munity, lowered stress 
levels, and outbreaks of 
“pronoia” - the sneaking 
feeling one has that oth- 
ers are conspiring behind 
your back to help you. 

If these were not suffi- 
cient to ensure the 


meme's continued spread 
in this mutating, anxiety- 
inducing age of ours, 
add the effects of unself- 
conscious dancing till 
dawn, a strong dose of 
underground hipness, 
and a belief that technol- 
ogy can - indeed, should 
- be put to the further- 
ance of hedonistic and 
spiritual goals. What we 
have here is a major play- 
er in the premillennial 
cultural meme pool, and 
a loose-knit movement of 
folks who aim to change 
the world - while having 


the best time of their 
lives. Cyber-crusties, 
techno-hippies, post- 
ravers – the British media 
have tried pinning vari- 
ous compound names to 
its members. 

But one name stands 
out, maybe because it 
was designed to. And for 
the moment it’s sticking: 
zippies. It stands for Zen- 
inspired professional 
pagans, according to 50- 
year-old Fraser Clark, 
shamanic zippie spokes- 
person, club manager 
and editor of Encyclope- 


dia Psychedelica (EPi), 
the magazine that first 
identified the “hippies 
with zip.” According to 
EPi, a zippie is “someone 
who has balanced their 
hemispheres to achieve a 
fusion of the technologi- 
cal and the spiritual. The 
techno-person under- 
stands that rationality, 
organization, long-term 
planning, consistency 
and single-mindedness 
are necessary to achieve 
anything solid on the 
material level. The hippie 
understands that vision, 


DJ Spike 


individuality, spontane- 
ity, flexibility and open- 
mindedness are crucial to 
realize anything on the 
spiritual scale.” 

Zippies are an unlikely 
fusion between the two 
sides. They are the prod- 
uct of UK dance-scene 
hedonism, cyber street 
tech, pagan spirituality, 
postpunk anarchism, 
and go-for-it entrepre- 
neurism. As a movement, 
the zippie scene might 
never have passed child- 


- hood to reach its current 


state of maturity had 


Margaret “Nanny” 
Thatcher not been deter- 
mined to beat some val- 
ues (hers) into two very 
different (to the point of 
mutual antipathy) 
groups of recalcitrant cit- 
izens. These were folks 
who refused to bend the 
knee: so-called New Age 
travellers (or crusties) 
and ravers (house music 
enthusiasts). 

Now, the zippies are 
planning the most radical 
musical invasion of Amer- 
ica since the Beatles and 
the Stones first kicked up 


the shit 30 years ago. 
More radical in fact, since 
what is being offered is an 
entire cultural attitude, a 
postcyberpunk, postcon- 
sumerist way of life. If 
you've got nothing better 
to do (and who does?!), 
plan on heading to the 


Grand Canyon this August. 


Woodstock revivals won't 
hold a candle to the zippie 
invasion of 1994. 


Travelling Blues 
Throughout the ‘80s, the 
travellers - basically a 
seminomadic cross 


between a Gypsy and a 
hippie - suffered system- 
atic state brutality on a 
scale not witnessed in 
Britain in decades. The 
most famous incident 
was the Beanfield Mas- 
sacre in 1985, where sev- 
eral hundred travellers 
were driven into a field 
near Stonehenge by 
police and army, their 
ancient lorries and cara- 
vans trashed, pets round- 
ed up and destroyed, 
children and women 
harassed, and all men 
beaten and arrested. 


This incident was not 
without prelude. In the 
late 7605, a free rock festi- 
val was held annually at 
Windsor, just outside 
London. By 1971 this had 
become so popular and 
was considered so close 
to the capital as to bea 
major source of anxiety 
to the government. The 
police banned the festi- 
val, and the people asso- 
ciated with it looked 
elsewhere to continue 
the tradition. They chose 
Stonehenge: It is miles 
from anywhere, it is one 


of the most revered sites 
in Europe, and it pro- 
vides a killer backdrop 
for a rock festival. 

Fraser Clark went to 
Stonehenge in the early 
1970s. "I kind of came 
‘round the corner expect- 
ing to see a communal 
food tent and a few hip- 
pies, but there in front of 
me was what looked like 
the whole Cherokee 
nation: teepees as far as 
the eye could see.” 

The festival, designed 
to coincide with the sum- 
mer solstice, rapidly 


long 6 

zone, and proto-anar- 
chist community. Trav- 
ellers formed convoys of 
up to 100 lorries to move 
around the country after- 
wards, from fair to fair 
selling food, crafts, and 
drugs as they went. “It 
was a pretty lawless 
place,” says Clark. The 
cops never came - if they 
did, a bunch of kids 
would immediately t 
over their vans. 
Was every drug 
sun openly, vailable - 


need the gov rnment for 


anyway?' " 

But during the ‘80s, 
the government came 
back with a vengeance. 
Each year the festival was 
banned. d ас 


сой олг fi de practic 


ing Druids. 
The government didn't 
ignore thexavers th 


sfer to wistfully as 
the Summer of Love 

(1988), ravers and rave 
organizers were treated 


in a similarly brutal fash- 


ion. During "The Summer 
of Love," Britain took two 
US imports - ecstasy and 
house music - added 
large doses of street 
S and attitude, and 


also known. The press 
picked up on the name, 
"acid house" (coined in 
Detroit and Chicago, and 


in up to иксод оо а 


referring to the music's 


squelchy bleeps and 


“acid” sound), assumed it 


was connected with psy- 
chedelics (right idea 


wrong drug), and fanr 
a huge backlash from the 


model capitalists taking 


nobile phones, and 

е numbers, they 
played cat-and-mouse 
with police every week- 
end all over the country 
and brought up to 20,000 


kids together in a field at 

a few hours' notice. 
Instead of awarding 
atcher Awards 

rprise, the gov- 


e thing, attacking 
ers with the same 
uggishness they were 
Simultaneously directing 
at the travellers. Expen- 
sive equipment was 
trashed or impounded, 
party-goers beaten up. 
The crime shared by 
travellers and ravers: 
Defying the British gov- 
ernment by having 
unsanctioned fun smack 
in the rural Tory-voting 


heartland of England. 
Primal fears of violation 
by unwashed intruders 
were compounded by the 
worry that Britain’s chil- 
dren might run off and 


Hippie Wisdom, 
Raving Savvy 

By the end of the ‘80s, 
travellers and ravers 
were coming into 
increasing contact, at 
huge outdoor festivals 
like Glastonbury andin 
London venues like 
Dog and Whirl-y-Gi 
"We'd all been to Stone 
henge and been inspir- 


London. When the gov- 
ernment killed off the - 
festi-scene, we were left. 


asa repository of ' 
values - like a zoo. 


beenan acquired 


but when house music | 

came along, the club and playing soulless syn- 

gave it serious attention: — thesizer music. Hell, most 

In fact, Club Dog now ravers had never seen a 
cow in their lives. To the 


runs a packed dance; 


Then in Мау 1992,a _ 
шаһ festival of hip- 


harassment) broke down 
ignorance and spawned 
the zippie fusion. At one 
Glastonbury festival, 
Mixmaster Morris, an 
ambient-techno pioneer, 
found that neighboring 
campers were. “АР ten- 


ravers. The big d Faw wa was 
Spiral Tribe, an amor- 


Керу ahe nate of 
techno. But by the time 


house шс fits. 

fly. The police let them 

onto Castlemorton. 
because it was “common 


ground” - English legal tradition guaran- 
tees that all citizens have access to it. 

But it wasn’t long before the cops 
cracked down. As local politicians called 
for the paramilitaries, police helicopters 
hovered over the crowd day and night - 
drawing fire from distress flares and cross- 
bows. Zippies are unashamedly psychedel- 
ic - hash spliffs, ecstasy, acid, mushrooms, 
and for the hip and well-connected, DMT. 
This penchant for mind-benders is partly 
to blame for the Establishment crackdown. 

Ten members of Spiral Tribe were arrest- 
ed and charged with "conspiracy to cause a 
public nuisance," which carries a maxi- 
mum sentence of life in prison. At Wired's 
press time, the £4 million showcase trial 
was due to end, and Parliament was push- 
ing through the Criminal Justice Bill, 
which, if passed, will make squatting ille- 
gal and allow police to disperse any crowd 
of ten or more people who look 
ready to "do something." 
(The bill will give squat- 
ters 24 hours notice 
to get out or be 
prosecuted; this, 
incidentally, 
breaches the 
European Con- 
vention of 
Human Rights 
and Freedoms, 
according to Lib- 
erty, Britain's civil 
rights campaign 
group.) 


The Fusion 
"Before zippies we had all these 
silly fragmented subcults not talking to 
each other," says Clark. "Hippies had 
dwindled to a few thousand around the 
country. | told them the ravers are our 
reinforcements, and they arrived just 

in time. 

"The bottom line is unity. You have to 
have all types of people into it, then the 
powers can't pick us off. Also, a mix of ages 
is very important, to blend experience 
with enthusiasm." 

Morris agrees: “Squatting, travelling – 
anything but being a bank clerk will soon 
be illegal. The example and wisdom of hip- 
pies proves to the young raver that there is 
an alternative and an opposition. The gov- 
ernment has driven raves out of business 
in the last two years, and they're still tak- 
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ing people out for underground parties 
they organized three years ago. People 
have gone to prison for ten years and no 
one raised a finger." 

Steve Hillage, former rock guitarist and 
founder (with Dr. Alex "The Orb" Patterson) 
of the zippie band System 7 says: "Rock 
used to be a revolutionary and progressive 
force, but for the last five years ambient/ 
dance music is where the progressive, 
experimental work has been revived." 

Hillage, who grew ир in the ‘60s, sees a 
positive element to dance culture: “Out of 
the awful materialism of the 805 this won- 
derful scene has emerged. І don't parallel 
it with the hippie movement, but I get a lot 
of the same feelings as when | was growing 
up. All different types of people there with 
a spirit of oneness. A lot of what is good 
about the UK scene is what was claimed to 

be good about the ‘60s, only this time 
it's real, not skin deep." 
"The zippie movement 
has more positive 
energy and enthusi- 
asm than 
anything else 
l've ever seen," 
confirmed Rose 

Roffe, a 69- 

year-old "Rav- 

ing Granny" I 

met at the 
prime zippie 
nexus, 
Megatripolis. 
Cyberpunk critic 
Vivian Sobchak says 
zippies not only eschew the 
drippy technophobia of the origi- 
nal hippies but also avoid the "selfish, 
consumer-oriented and technologically 
dependent libertarianism" and "romantic, 
swashbuckling, irresponsible individual- 
ism" of cyberpunk. 

"There is a world of difference between 
zippies and the cyberpunks," says Clark, 
who calls the latter isolated, alienated, 
and separated. "Cyberpunk was a mere 
prelude,” he continues. “A zippie feels the 
terror and promise of the planet's situa- 
tion and is prepared to use anything short 
of violence - magic, technology, entrepre- 
neurial skill - to create a new age in as 
short a time as possible." 

Zippiedom has become a deliberately 
broad church: It embraces the multination- 
al businessman taking yoga classes 130» 
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Gabin Ito, a writer for the 
Japanese magazine Brutus, 
is not a big fan of little kids. 
“They are absolute fools,” 
says Ito. “They run around 
in trains and shout, and 
suddenly they feel sick and 
throw up. They are spoiled 
and greedy but have little 
money. | wanted to evalu- 
ate these fools.” 

And so, with artist Spark 
(yup, that's his name) in 
tow, Ito ventured into Tokyo 
schoolhouses to plumb the 
depths of young greed. He 
asked fourth- and fifth- 
grade boys to describe their 
ultimate playroom, if mon- 
ey – and parents - were no object. 

The boys' demands for consumables would 
make a bomb-shelter survivalist blush: "10,000 
Super Nintendo game cassettes." "10,000 pieces 
of chewing gum, Coke, and Fanta." “10,000 ice 
creams." They also required plenty of robots: "A 
robot that will bring me soft drinks." "A robot 
cat." "A maid." James Bond-style buttons were 
high on the list: "An ejection seat." "| push a but- 
ton and it will automatically brush my teeth and 
wash my face." "If my mother tells me to study, | 
push a button and a net falls on top of her." 

Artist Spark studied the results of the survey, 
combined them with his own childhood memo- 
ries of building forts in his bedroom closet, and 
came up with the idea of a room in a large cov- 
ered bin. When one boy asked for a microphone 
to be installed in the room so that "when | give 
an order, the room will drive on its own," Spark 
put four wheels on the bin and installed a bas- 
ketball hoop on the outside. 

Did Ito's survey change his feelings toward 
kids? "What is really frightening is that an adult 
is just a big child. Are we the fools?" He quickly 
adds, "Ah, but children are pathetic. l'm glad | 
wasn't born a child!" - Mark Frauenfelder 


Ask 
fourth- 
or fifth- 

grade 
Japanese 
boys to 


describe 
their 
ultimate 
playroom, 
and this 
is what 
you get. 


Mark Frauenfelder (mark@ well.com) is associate 
editor at Wired. 
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CITIZEN KANE: MOVIE STILL ARCHIVES, PHOTOS OF MAGAZINES: WILLIAM FAULKNER 


hey were all there, spread out around New York’s sumptuous 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel ballroom like merchant princes of the 

high Renaissance, waiting to have their portraits painted. 

Over here was a table for lieutenants of media mogul Rupert 

Murdoch. Over there sat top-ranking executives from Dow 
Jones & Co. Reg Brack, the president of Time Warner magazines, stood to 
introduce the guest of honor. 

He was William B. Ziff Jr., winner of the Magazine Publishers of Amer- 
ica’s coveted Henry Johnson Fisher Award as executive of the year. Ziff 
heads a closely held family empire that dominates America’s US$2 bil- 
lion computer magazine industry, extending its reach into online ser- 
vices and promising to be a major player in the digital age. 

At 65, with a personal worth estimated by Fortune magazine at $1.5 
billion, Ziff is far more than a simple magazine honcho. He is a market 
maker whose prosperous and powerful computer magazines go a long 
way toward deciding which products live and die in the information-dri- 
ven computer age. The seven magazines owned by his family's Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co. pull down nearly $700 million a year in annual advertis- 
ing revenue and reach more than three million readers in the United 
States alone. Ziff-Davis's PC Magazine, with a circulation of one million 
and annual revenue of $281 million, is the largest computer magazine in 
the world, the ninth largest magazine of any kind in the US. 


But poignant though it was, Ziff's speech was contradictory. The sys- 
tem has been very good to Ziff. He expertly worked the system and grew 
ever richer during the 1980s, when his company - long a publisher of 
solid but formulaic magazines such as Stereo Review, Popular Photogra- 
phy, Modern Bride, and Car & Driver - sold off its old titles, plunged into 
the computer magazine business, and soon came to dominate it. 

The contradictions extend to his current magazines: PC Magazine, PC 
Computing, PC Week, MacUser, MacWEEK, Computer Shopper and Com- 
puter Gaming World/Kids and Computers. Although Bill Ziff has an 
expansive - even philosophical - intellect, Ziff-Davis magazines are 
impersonal, dry, and narrowly focused. They rarely take hard looks at 
the long-term meaning of the technologies they chronicle in mind- 
numbing detail. Always informed, they are seldom inspired. Instead of 
sharing the spirit of the visionaries and entrepreneurs who created the 
personal computer industry, Ziff-Davis covers computers as if it were 
tracking widgets or pork bellies. It’s a business, nothing more, with so 
many units to be stacked, rated, and sold. 

In the executive suites at Ziff-Davis this reductionism is considered 
necessary. Ronni Sonnenberg, president of the Ziff-Davis Domestic Pub- 
lishing Group, explains: “The number of products in this industry can't 
be compared to anything. It's important for people to know about the 
products. They can't do that without major informational vehicles." 


WHAT MADE BILL ZIFF NOT ONLY THE MOST POWERFUL UNKNOWN PUBLISHER 
IN AMERICA, BUT ARGUABLY THE MOST POWERFUL MAN IN COMPUTING? 
AND CAN HIS COMPANY SURVIVE HIS RETIREMENT? 


Computers Electronics 
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ZIFF'S TITLES HAVE ALWAYS FOCUSED ON VERTICAL MARKETS; EARLY MAGAZINES INCLUDED STEREO REVIEW AND SKIING. 


The long-time sovereign of this empire, Bill Ziff is second perhaps only 
to Bill Gates as a prime mover in the $70 billion personal computer indus- 
try that has changed the way we work, think, and communicate. But 
while the publicity-shy Ziff has long been a power behind the scenes, he 
is unknown to a public whose buying patterns his company helps shape. 

On this glittering night in 1992, redolent with fatted-calf success, Ziff 
might have murmured a few homilies, accepted his award, and sat down, 
marinating in self-satisfaction. 

But Ziff was not satisfied. Instead, he delivered an idealistic call to 
arms. He recalled the golden years of family publishing, when honor, not 
money, was everything. *From the cynical point of view of a modern 
Wall Street analyst, our industry was then run by eccentric amateurs 
engaged in their lives’ work for the uneconomic reason that they enjoyed 
it," he said. “I didn’t like the '80s. I’m glad they're over.” 

Ziff's Waldorf-Astoria speech, with its lofty claim to the moral high 
ground, galvanized his peers. Quoted, debated, reprinted, it was a billion- 
aire's celebration of the simple virtues. 


David Armstrong is the media critic at the San Francisco Examiner and 
the author of three books. 


In the 1980s, Ziff became the Henry Ford of informational vehicles, 
cranking out, with astonishing precision and regularity, narrowly 
focused, demographically correct, advertising-driven magazines perfectly 
tuned to the booming computer market. Ziff's formula to capture those 
vertical markets (many in the computer trade press call it simply that - 
the Formula) is devastatingly simple: product, product, product. Be the 
last word on the product, and your magazine becomes a place advertisers 
can't afford notto be. If an advertiser's IBM PC-compatible product is 
purchased by MIS executives at Fortune 500 companies, you either adver- 
tise in Ziff's PC Week or you wither on the vine. If your product is Mac- 
based, then advertising in MacWEEK is more valuable to your business 
than shelf space at Egghead Software. And so it goes, for all the Ziff titles. 

This peculiar relationship between advertising and editorial has drawn 
fire from media critics. Perhaps the most public, and embarassing, exam- 
ple was a particularly harsh rebuke from ABC-TV correspondent Britt 
Hume, who in a 1990 column took former PC Magazine editor John Dick- 
inson to task for consulting with Microsoft, a major advertiser. 

Within Ziff-Davis's parent corporation, Ziff Communications, more 
contradictions abound. Although Bill Ziff is a man of considerable 
charm, the culture of the company he spawned is described by many 
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both inside and outside the firm as ruthless and manipulative. 

Ziff's corporate clout inspires fear, not only among people who work 
there, but among people who used to and people whose products live or 
die according to a thumbs-up or thumbs-down from Ziff-Davis. No one at 
Ziff-Davis below the top management level agreed to be named in this 
article; one Ziff editor wouldn’t allow a reference to geography or gender; 
otherwise: “Pl be identified and called on the carpet when this article 
comes out.” Even ex-employees often begged for anonymity. “I might 
want to work there again someday,” one sheepishly explained. This envi- 
ronment is quite a comedown for often-idealistic journalists who signed 
on in the belief they were joining an equally idealistic, even visionary, 
enterprise in the most pulse-pounding, protean business in the world. 

Yet, while Ziff and the company he ran personally for 39 years are 
feared, they are also respected. Every one of the two dozen people 1 
interviewed for this piece expresses admiration for Ziff's publishing 
acumen and Ziff-Davis's exacting standards. To a person, they expect 
Ziff-Davis to be a force in the global information explosion for years to 
come, well into the lifetimes of the third generation of Ziffs to lead the 
family empire. That generation has already arrived in the persons of 
Dirk Ziff, 29, and Robert Ziff, 27, both of whom joined the family busi- 
ness last July, following in the footsteps of their father and grandfather. 

Bill Ziff Jr. retired as chair and CEO in November 1993 in favor of his 
former No. 2, Eric Hippeau, having assumed the title of chair emeritus. 
With formal leadership passing to a new generation, industry watchers 
wonder what direction Ziff-Davis will take and just how the moves of 
this powerful company will roil the computer world. 


New York publisher in a workaday part of midtown. 

Long considered something of a recluse, Ziff is warm and welcoming 
when I meet him on a metallic-gray Manhattan morning. 

He is a heavyset man of medium height, with pale skin, salt-and- 
pepper hair, and small, alert eyes. Ziff expounds at his leisure, a man 
used to an audience. As he talks, Ziff-Davis's head of corporate commu- 
nications, Greg Jarboe, takes notes, as he will do throughout every per- 
sonal interview I conduct with Ziff-Davis executives. But Ziff doesn't 
need to write anything down. He has a photographic memory. It allows 
him to quote the great poets verbatim whenever he likes, which is often, 
a fact invariably noted by star-struck profile writers. 

Bill Ziff may have been born a media prince, but he had to work to 
keep the castle, and his philosophy studies helped little. Although some 
cite Ziff's study of great thinkers as the source of his commercial suc- 
cess - and his Machiavellian streak - Ziff himself downplays the idea. 
“I want to avoid the pretension that studying philosophy provides spe- 
cial insight. That’s pure nonsense. But it does provide a willingness not 
to be too oriented toward the zigzag line of the moment or interpret 
things as victories or defeats.” 

Prince or not, philosopher or not, the young Bill Ziff was prescient. He 
saw the age of narrowcasting and niche publishing coming. Long before 
the giant Humpty Dumpty general-interest magazines like Look and the 
weekly Life and Saturday Evening Post tumbled and cracked, Ziff 
cranked out titles targeting highly specific audiences in search of nuts- 
and-bolts information. Car ¢ Driver, Flying, Stereo Review, and Popular 
Mechanics were leading Ziff-Davis titles. Dependable, a little dull, by- 


IN THE '80S, ZIFF BECAME THE HENRY FORD OF INFORMATIONAL VEHICLES, CRANKING OUT 


HE SOLD MOST OF THE TITLES AFTER FALLING ILL, BUT IN A PRESCIENT MOVE, ZIFF HELD ON TO HIS ANEMIC PC BOOKS. 


The Prince 

Bill Ziff Jr. has led a life so dramatic, it could easily inspire a big-budget 
Hollywood biopic (a remake of Citizen Kane springs to mind). He was 
born in 1950, three years after his father, Bill Ziff Sr., co-founded the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. with his partner, Bernard Davis. Based in New 
York, Ziff-Davis began as a publisher of profitable if nondescript maga- 
zines. Radio News was an early title. 

As a young man, Bill Jr. went to Heidelberg, Germany, to study philos- 
ophy. But in 1955, when Bill Jr. was 23, his father died. “The company 
was much, much smaller, and it was not doing well," he recalls. “1 
thought I would have a 20- or 30-year apprenticeship. It didn't turn out 
that way." 

Bill Jr. rushed back to Manhattan, where Ziff-Davis still keeps its 
corporate headquarters at One Park Avenue, and took over the family 
business. In 1955, he bought out the Davis family. 

Today, the Ziff nerve center is comfortable but unprepossessing; the 
only perks a visitor sees are an intimate, wood-paneled executive dining 
room, and Bill Ziff's office, a light-filled space graced with exquisite 
pieces of African and pre-Columbian art. Corporate headquarters look 
like the digs of the company Ziff-Davis used to be: a middling, old-style 
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the-book, they were the magazines in the glove compartment of your 
father's Oldsmobile. Steady growth ensued. The family business sur- 
vived, and prospered, in the 1960s and 1970s. 

In 1982, crisis struck. Bill Ziff was diagnosed with prostate cancer. His 
doctors told him it was terminal. His sons Dirk and Robert were 
teenagers, way too young to take the helm. Ziff sold off most of his maga- 
zines - unloading 24 in all - in 1984. Some went to Rupert Murdoch and 
some to CBS, for a combined total of $712.5 million. The money went into 
a family trust that Ziff's sons say they have never touched. (They now run 
Ziff Brothers Investments, with assets estimated by the Los Angeles Times 
at $1.2 billion.) Ziff held onto a handful of small, lackluster ventures like 
PC Magazine that big-time buyers had barely heard of and didn't want. 

But a funny thing happened on the way to mortality. Ziff didn't die. He 
stayed away from the office, quietly fighting for his life. He didn't want 
employees, who didn't know he was ill, to see him look and act weak. 
Ziff survived. Today, he declares himself to be in good health. 

Gradually, Ziff went back to work. This time, he turned his attention 
to the brave new world of computer magazines, tapping the millions he 
had salted away to finance the company's renaissance. Bill Ziff, media 
prince, was about to become Bill Ziff, media phoenix and legend. 


The Formula 

Bill Ziff reinvented Ziff-Davis, replacing the company’s old consumer- 

magazine titles with new magazines - some he launched and some he 
bought - that tracked the surging personal computer industry and sup- 
plied hard information to help consumers decide just which high-tech 
products to buy. 

Some pundits equate Ziff-Davis titles, past and present, with Consumer 
Reports, but that is misleading. Consumer Reports, published by the non- 
profit Consumers Union, does not accept advertising, lest it prove a cor- 
rupting influence. Ziff-Davis magazines, which can run to hundreds of 
pages, are fat with ads. Flipping through the pages of PC Magazineis a 
far cry from scanning the thin, austere issues of Consumer Reports. 

Computer Publishing and Advertising Report estimates that Ziff-Davis's 
annual US ad revenues are $662 million (the private company does not 
reveal its profits). Total global revenues are believed to be nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Ziff's flagship, the 15-year-old PC Magazine, is published 22 times a 
year and has a paid circulation of a little more than one million. In just a 
few years, Ziff-Davis overtook and passed its archrival, the Boston-based 
International Data Group, to become the largest publisher of computer 
magazines in the US; it trails IDG on a global scale but leads in important 
markets such as Germany and the United Kingdom. 

Bill Ziff rebuilt Ziff-Davis by hewing assiduously to the Formula. Sim- 
ply put, Ziff-Davis magazines create advertiser-friendly environments. 
Many Ziff titles work under the rubric of *controlled circulation": The 
magazine is mailed free of charge to qualified readers, the kind of readers 
advertisers would kill to reach. For example, to qualify for a free subscrip- 
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Ziff-Davis sees advertising, not just editorial, as a way to deliver con- 
sumer information. As such, the company is known for its aggressive 
pursuit of ad dollars and its highly disciplined sales force. 

Says a former Ziff executive: “(Salespeople at Ziff are) the most knowl- 
edgeable in the business and are also considered to be the most arrogant. 
They come in and say ‘Let me tell you what your business is? In many 
cases if people had alternatives, they wouldn't go with Ziff? But, given 
Ziff's enormous clout, not advertising with Ziff-Davis would be suicidal. 

Former Ziff business-side executives speak of the Ziff corporate culture 
as a virtual corporate cult, with ultimate power derived from Bill Ziff. 
(There is, as yet, anyway, no cult surrounding new Chairman and CEO 
Hippeau.) Jeannine Barnard, who recently resigned as publisher of IDG’s 
Nextworld, was advertising director at Ziff’s MacUser before she left to 
join the competition. According to Barnard, Ziff-Davis is driven by a men- 
tality “similar to the Japanese belief that business is war.” This results in a 
detail-oriented, hands-on management style and enforced conformity 
that has its advantages but can be frightening. 

“They’re not flexible at all, and they don’t have to be,” Barnard says. 
“ВШ Ziff would say, ‘The computer market direction is X, and everybody 
had to believe X with their entire being. It’s a military model. You can't 
work there if you're not a good little soldier. 

"They only play to win, and they only want to win big markets," 
Barnard continues. “You can take a lot of pride working for an organiza- 
tion that does it right and gives you all the resources, tools, and marketing 
support you need to be successful.” 

But this marketing wizardry comes at high cost. For sales meetings, 
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AS ZIFF RETIRES AND THE PC MARKET COOLS, THE COMPANY MUST ONCE AGAIN REGROUP. NEXT UP: ONLINE SERVICES. 


tion to PC Week, you have to be a manager that makes purchasing deci- 
sions for a certain number of PCs (estimates range from five to fifteen 
machines to qualify). That guarantees that a company’s ads are being 
seen by people with the power to buy product. Ziff salespeople know the 
power of controlled circulation and use its formulaic results relentlessly 
when pitching accounts. 

Because of this formula, the writing in Ziff titles tends to focus on in- 
forming a manager's buying decision. It turns a blind eye to philosophical 
and political implications of technology. When, for example, PC Magazine 
published the likes of highbrow authors John Updike and Paul Theroux in 
its early issues and saw no great bounce in circulation or revenue, Ziff- 
Davis promptly revamped the book, returning to its familiar focus: product 
evaluations backed by meticulous testing in state-of-the-art laboratories. 

When it comes to scrutinizing the computer industry as a whole, Ziff- 
Davis magazines are usually timid or uninterested. In 1995, IDG's PC 
World, PC Magazine’s direct competitor, published a major feature story 
on repetitive stress injuries from computer keyboards. Such critique is 
seldom seen in Ziff magazines. It’s not part of the Ziff Formula. And the 
Formula usually works - with significant exceptions, among them now- 
defunct Ziff titles such as Corporate Computing and PC Sources. 


business staffers would be whisked off to exotic locales for three-day 
intensives. Recalls Barnard: “Dinners are planned every night as a group. 
Everything you do, you do as a group. You're not encouraged to go off on 
your own and reflect on the information and compare it with other infor- 
mation. You are never allowed to be critical. There was never anyone in 
the organization who would openly disagree with Ziff, and if there was, 
he wouldn’t tolerate it.” 

This is in direct contrast to Ziff's self-assessment. “You need to find 
trustworthy people and trust them,” he says. “Anyone who needs to 
impose his view every time they think they're right is a bad manager, a 
bad father, a bad friend.” 

Compulsory group-think is in direct contrast to the culture one would 
expect to find at a group of magazines headed by an intellectual. Here, 
one might logically think, curiosity, independence, plain-spokenness, and 
a willingness to challenge conventional wisdom would be welcomed. 

But Barnard's assessment is seconded by Dan Ruby, former editor-in- 
chief of MacWEEK and now publisher of Nextworld. “He was definitely 
untouchable. He was set up on a pedestal.” In contrast, says Ruby, IDG is 
loosey-goosey, decentralized. “It’s more of a federation of businesses that 
ultimately report to (IDG Chair) Pat McGovern. People leave you 131 » 
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s six hot cars career along the Firestone test track at Fort 

Stockton, Texas, competition and apprehension reign among 

one group of spectators: the guys who, to the tune of more 

than a half a million dollars, have tweaked these cars into 

terrifying shape. Taken together, these six monsters produce 
2,400 horsepower - enough to run a fleet of stock Toyotas or Fords. A 
Corvette modified by drag racer John Lingenfelter scarfs up the long, 
banked track at 189 mph. Race driver Peter Farrell’s dangerously red 
Mazda RX-7 has been pumped up from the stock 255 horsepower to a 
mind-boggling 560. A transmogrified BMW 850 boasts a V-12 engine that 
now belts out 475 horsepower. A flag-yellow Mercedes-Benz 500SL – 
upgraded by RENNtech of Delray Beach, Florida - struts its US$200,000 
stuff, running out of revs before it runs out of power: It screams off at 
182 mph and 6,200 rpm. 

The aim here, obviously, is to go as fast as physics will allow. In the not- 
too-distant past, cars were hot-rodded exclusively by the addition of larger 
carburetors, free-flowing exhausts, high- 
compression pistons, wider camshafts, or 
big bore jobs. Some of these techniques 
are still in use, but any engine modifica- 
tion these days also requires new engine- 
computer chip strategies to manage the 
revised operating parameters. The revo- 
lution in automotive electronics has 
spawned an $80 million industry support- 
ing more than a dozen aftermarket chip 
companies. 

Thus, with the BMW 850, the original 
engine's computer chip was ditched. 
With it went the 155-mph automatic 
speed limiter that many current German 
and Japanese manufacturers have adopted. In keeping with the car's bru- 
tal new persona, the replacement chip promises a much less sanctimo- 
nious attitude. 

The car's tuners - from a company called AutoThority - have already 
run the car faster than 155 mph, and they are confident that their various 
tweaks will see it clocking top speeds in the 190-mph range on the Texas 
circle track. As the car pulls out, a ripple of interest runs through the 
assembled participants. But then, to our collective surprise, after streak- 
ing eagerly to 170 mph, the car hangs there as if held back by an invisible 
rein. It turns out that the BMW, which sports an all-electronic fly-by-wire 
throttle system instead of the mechanical linkage most cars use, has two 
speed limiters. The first one is in the engine-control module chip, the 
second - at a slightly higher speed - is in the throttle-control circuitry. 
The guys from AutoThority are mortified. 

Such are the pitfalls facing aftermarket car-computer hackers, those 
guys in the arcane business of recalibrating the chips in car engines to 
defy the original intentions of their makers. 

Now, car manufacturers are not by nature killjoys, but among the fac- 
tors they must consider when setting up the many values that control the 
function and performance of an engine are drivability (the smoothness, 
response, and predictability of a car), durability (manufacturers have 
to stand by their products for many years and many thousands of miles), 
and, of course, exhaust emissions (the car has to meet federal or state 
tailpipe regulations, for a specified period of time, under warranty). 

Some owners are less preoccupied with these considerations than they 
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are with power and speed. These people give performance a higher prior- 
ity than durability. And, until recently, many of them neglected tailpipe 
emissions altogether. But that's not an attitude the aftermarket chip 
industry can afford these days. Thanks to aggressive policing by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) and by the California Air Resources 
Board (CARB) (much of the car chip aftermarket is, predictably, in Cali- 
fornia), aftermarket automotive companies have to be sure - dead sure - 
that they do not degrade the exhaust quality of a car they modify. The 
penalties are dire, with hefty fines levied for each car modified. A few 
year's worth of vehicles on the wrong side of the law, and you're as good 
as broke. And manufacturers will void vehicle warranties if aftermarket 
modifications cause cars to fail legal emissions requirements. 

Not to exaggerate the problem. Tailpipe emissions tests run by the EPA 
and CARB - though differing in some details - are programs run on a 
dynamometer to simulate a cold start followed by an urban driving cycle 
with periods of idling, as if the car were caught in traffic. Prolonged wide- 
open-throttle bursts are not tested. So 
some makers of aftermarket engine-con- 
trol chips focus on the top end, leaving the 
original manufacturers' calibrations much 
as they were at start-up, idle, and part- 
throttle settings. 

Full throttle at high engine revolutions 
often gives the big gains anyway. Accord- 
ing to Blake Carpenter, chief engineer at 
Texas-based Hypertech, many production 
cars run quite rich (a high fuel-to-air ratio) 
at full throttle, with less spark advance 
than is optimal for maximum power. This 
is typical manufacturer conservatism. 
With that cautious strategy, the car makers 
are dealing with possible fuel quality fluctuations. The event they fear 
most is detonation, produced by too low an octane rating, too lean a mix- 
ture, too advanced an ignition spark, or a cozy combination of the lot. 

(Detonation is that “pinging” or “run-on” that plagues old cars when 
the ignition is turned off. It occurs when the compressed fuel-air mixture 
explodes spontaneously in the combustion chamber instead of burning 
evenly across a rapidly moving flame front. If the conditions are right, 
detonation - or pre-ignition as it's also known - does not even require a 
spark from the ignition system; red-hot carbon deposits or engine parts 
will do. However it occurs, it's bad news, eventually leading to serious 
engine damage and poor performance.) 

From the chip hackers' standpoint, the manufacturers' cautious 
approach to full-throttle calibrations leaves them some leeway. At the 
right levels, lean mixtures and lots of spark mean better performance. 
And that's where Blake Carpenter looks for it. He says many cars per- 
form better with more spark advance and leaner mixtures. Except, that 
is, for the serious performance cars. Cars like Corvettes and Camaros, he 
says, are calibrated close to the edge at full throttle. Their designers con- 
trol detonation problems with piezoelectric knock sensors, which hear 
the onset of detonation, then instruct the computer to retard the ignition. 

The new Corvette LT1 engine, says Carpenter, proved a real challenge: 
Only after a year of research could any improvements be found. Nothing 
in the spark and injector values was worth going after. Lots of work on 
what's called reverse engineering (analyzing the original equipment val- 
ues) and plenty of data from fifth-wheel equipment (precision speed- 
measurement equipment using either calibrated wheels or an optical 
device attached to the car) led him to the electronically controlled 136 » 
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or most people, the excitement of choosing a 
long-distance telephone service ranks right up 
there with the sort of adrenaline rush you get 
when choosing which brand of motor oil, laun- 
dry detergent, or blank VHS tape to buy. But to AT&T Co., 
MCI Communications Corp., Sprint Corp., and a number of 
regional Bell companies that have just jumped into the 
game, this is serious business. What's at stake here is 
US$800 billion that you and your friends spend each year in 
around-the-world phone bills. And that doesn't include the 
untold billions once the infobahn turns from vapor into a 
reality. Everyone who's anyone in phone carrier service 
wants a piece of that sweet-tasting pie, and so they're all 
recklessly jumping on the battling-for-buyers bandwagon. 

If you've been watching TV or reading the newspapers - 
or even picking up your phone any time after 8 a.m. when 
the telemarketing hounds begin to bay - you know that the 
carrier competition is most intense between AT&T and MCI. 
These two giants have the most money to spend and the 
most market share to win or lose, and each year, both AT&T 
and MCI spend close to $200 million on advertising for the 
US long-distance carrier 
market alone. 

But the print ads and 
Burger King bonus point 
coupons you're handed at 
lunch are just the a small 
part of the effort. The real 
bucks go into creating TV 
spots. Each company cre- 
ates close to 250 televi- 
sion spots per year. About 
200 of those TV spots are 
image ads thrown to 
the wind in a desperate 
attempt to appeal to every 
sort of demographic there is. No matter who you are, you 
have to have seen some of them. You've got your MCI ads 
featuring good ol’ Southern boys talking about the impor- 
tance of friendship with Tom Bodett-style “Motel 6” banjo 
music banging in the background, and you’ve got Spike Lee 
pounding out the importance of AT&T’s 1-800-OPERATOR 
service to hip young dudes. You’ve got Brooks Brothers-clad 
execs pitching cool business conferencing services to corpo- 
rate power brokers during financial shows and on ESPN. 
You’ve got your spunky short-haired 20-ish babes who look 
like they’ve just come from a Glamour photo shoot pitching 
the best gablines during daytime soaps. And last - but not 
least - you've got your sweeping visions of the information 
highway that both vendors want to own, pitched by reflec- 
tive 11-year-olds with foreign accents. 

But wait! There's more! Both MCI and AT&T create about 
50 ads per year - that's almost one each week - that specifi- 
cally bash a competitor or a competitor's program. So if MCI 
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offers you a way to save 20 percent on your phone bill this 
week, you can be almost sure that next week AT&T will 
devote 60 seconds to analyzing a hypothetical MCI bill, 
telling you why and how MCI is lying through its teeth, and, 
oh, by the way, how you can save 21 percent by using AT&T. 
If this sort of mudslinging seems like a silly corporate battle 
fought with soupspoons and unsharpened crayons, that's 
just because you don’t understand what's at stake. 


The Market Dynamics 

Why do these carriers care so much about establishing and 
maintaining brand loyalty? Call the phone companies and 
they won't tell you. Instead, they'll send you a dozen 50-page 
publications, overflowing with details, footnotes, and clauses 
that outline each of some 20 recent initiatives and explain 
why the masses should convert to their carrier. Intel Corp.’s 
CEO Andy Grove is credited with saying that “only the para- 
noid survive" in the technology industry. If you're a media 
maniac who watches TV ten hours a day - or simply a 
reporter on assignment following the phone wars beat - you 
slowly realize that MCI and AT&T are fighting for their lives. 


And both of them are very, very paranoid. $800 billion is a 
lot of money. The smallest success might make you a mil- 
lionaire, but the slightest failure could put you out on the 
street, licking the insides of discarded chicken gumbo cans. 

When you talk to some people behind the scenes, you find 
that AT&T is mad as hell at MCI, and some of the more zeal- 
ous AT&T fanatics would probably bomb MCI headquarters 
if they could. But the company doesn't want the world to 
know that. It would ruin the caring, paternal, and stable 
image the company thinks is one of its greatest strengths in 
the ongoing telephone service wars. AT&T wants to portray 
itself as old, wise, and someone you can trust. But mean- 
while, upstart MCI has grabbed about 25 percent of the con- 
sumer long-distance market in the last decade and whittled 
AT&T's share down to about 65 percent. And this is a market 
that AT&T used to own, dammit! 

Sprint, the third-largest carrier, isn't really in the game, 
depending on whom you talk to. The company has about 10 
percent share and is clinging to its ubiquitous spokesperson, 
Candice Bergen, years after AT&T and MCI gave up on Burt 
Reynolds, Joan Rivers, and the whole celebrity marketing 
concept. “What’ll happen to Sprint if Candice dies?” asks a 
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creative director at Foote Cone and Belding/Leber Katz Part- 
ners (FCB/LK), the New York-based ad agency that creates 
and produces AT&T's TV spots. 

AT&T has become hellbent on creating a kinder and gen- 
tler image it wants to project: True Friends. True Value. True 
Rewards. True Savings. True Aggression. It all started last 
August when Joseph “Wild Man” Nacchio was promoted to 
president of AT&T's consumer division and immediately 
decided to aggressively step up ad spending and throw the 
account into review. А former associate described Nacchio to 
4dweek magazine as a *cutthroat marketing guy, but not in a 
nasty way" (an important qualifier, that). 

Once settled into his new position, Nacchio made it a pri- 
ority to sit down with The Wall Street Journal and tell them 
that one of the big campaigns AT&T was running at the time 
- called *the i plan" - pretty much sucked. It did, but in the 
ad world you're not supposed to say those kinds of things. It's 
a breach of protocol. Still, lured by creative challenge and 
money, five ofthe nation's best ad agencies stepped up to 
bat, hoping to win Nacchio's blessing and the AT&T con- 
sumer account. [n November, FCB/LK walked away the 
winner (although N.W. Ayer retained AT&T's famous *You 
Will” campaign). 

The agency will probably bill GrandMa Bell close to $200 
million this year, but it’s keeping its cards close to its chest. 
You'd be paranoid, too, if every market share point you won 
or lost counted for $80 million - or about 1,000 jobs - and if 
Wall Street analysts were watching your every move. “I can't 
tell you anything about money,” says Ruth Moss, an account 
executive at FCB/LK. *But you can talk to the creatives. 
They're harmless" 


Behind the Scenes 
Lewis Kuperman is a creative - and a lofty one at that. He 
learned the tricks of the ad trade under the famed zany cre- 
ative Jerry Della Femina twenty years ago, and today he's 
vice president and executive producer at FCB/LK. He's a 
little more laid back than your average account executive: 
busy but happy to talk. Kuperman is a man who loves his 
work, and that work is creating many of those 250 AT&T TV 
spots you'll see this year (“Gotta go! Due at a shoot!”). 
Kuperman says putting together an ad storyline and get- 
ting it approved is a lot like having a baby. “Sometimes you 
don't even try, and it works right away. Other times you have 
to keep at it for weeks.” Average turnaround time from story- 
line conception to on-air TV status: about six to eight weeks. 
That's down from four to six months a few years ago, and a 
lot of that, Kuperman says, is due to the state-of-the-art 
equipment the agency uses to create ads. In the old days – 
and we're talking maybe ten years ago - to edit film you'd 
have to lay hundreds of yards of it on a floor or a table and 
use razors and tape to cut and paste together the sort of film 
spot you wanted. Today most agencies have a high-end Mac- 
intosh-like machine called the Avid Media Pro that lets you 
edit and resequence segments digitally. You want to zoom in 
on the woman? Segue to a sunset? Tilt pictures on their sides 
and make them vibrate to give your spot a fast-and-urgent- 
as-MTV feel? No problem. 
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Your average 60-second spot will run you between 
US$300,000 and $500,000, says Kuperman. (“Your AT&T 
dollars at work.”) When I talked to him, Kuperman had just 
finished a 48-hour nonstop shoot in Florida for a spot he 
, loved doing called “Rosie and Joey” that has а romantic 

theme and ran for about a week before Valentine’s Day. He’s 
also excited about work he’s done hyping AT&T technology 
called True Sound (“Think of it as Dolby for the phone,” he 
says). Kuperman prefers that sort of work to the aggressive 
stuff, like the agency's “True Confessions” - a spot that fea- 
tures recovering MCI users standing up and telling the 
world why, deep down inside, they’ve made the commitment 
to stick with AT&T. 

Most people at AT&T and at FCB/LK, it seems, are like 
Kuperman. They’re nice, and they’re a bit bewildered by the 
new no-holds-barred-siege mentality that’s pervading AT&T 
these days, a company that used to be as fat, happy, and 
complacent as IBM in the old days. And many of them are 
emotionally committed to their client for reasons other than 
dollars. “AT&T is really the telephone company,” said a 
youngish woman who works in PR there. “They just are. 
They've been there since I was little. | mean, it comes down 
to, ‘Who can you trust? There's an emotional benefit there 
that's worth more than saving a few pennies.” 

Meanwhile, on the other side of Manhattan, Tom Messner, 
partner in MCI’s ad agency, Messner Vetere, is talking to me 
from his car phone. Maybe he's driving through the Mid- 
town Tunnel. If he is, he's probably enjoying the billboard he 
helped MCI place there that reads *What America is Saving 
By Using MCI Instead of AT&T? The board is constantly 
calculating and displaying in real time a stream of changing 
digits that's somewhere in the millions, billions, maybe tril- 
lions. No one really seems sure exactly how MCI arrived at 
the number on the board. But that's not the point. The point 
° “is that hundreds of commuters get to see that sign every 
single day. 

“Well, what’s happening here between AT&T and MCI,” he 
says, “is really just reflecting the way the whole world is 
moving. Phone service is becoming more and more impor- 
tant.” If you’re a normal family you might have four kids, he 
says, and they'll all grow up and move to different areas of 
the country. You have to use the phone to keep in touch. “1 
don’t relate to this myself, but it’s the way society is moving, 
you know?” says Messner. “And it just happens to have 
worked out to be a fortunate thing for my business.” 

The full name of Messner’s agency, based in New York, is 
Messner Vetere Berger McNamee Schmetterer/ EURO RSCG. 
Messner has had the MCI account since 1990 and is produc- 
ing about the same number of spots for MCI per year as 
FCB/LK is for AT&T. MCI is a company to watch. Advertis- 
ing Age named Chair and CEO Bert Roberts its “Adman of 
the Year” for driving much of the company’s current adver- 
tising work. This year the company engineered a $4.3 billion 
alliance with British Telecommunications and gained a 
powerful international partner and new cash reserves. The 
company just formed an alliance with a Mexican telecom- 
munications carrier and has publicly announced it will 
commit $20 billion over the next few years toward building 
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an information highway for the world. And MCI 
is watching AT&T very closely. 

From MCI, or from its agency, Messner Vet- 
ere, you can sometimes get more coherent 
analyses of AT&T’s advertising and a more 
articulate explanation of AT&T’s vision than 
you can from AT&T itself - which leads you to 
think that MCI has whole divisions devoted to 
monitoring AT&T. 

MCI ad spots exploit every sort of strategy: 
Some ads herald the company's alleged great- 
ness and its multiplicity of consumer and busi- 
ness plans, programs, and options; others 
unashamedly bash competitors; and still others 
dramatically paint a vision of the future infor- 
mation highway MCI hopes you'll buy into (via 
MCI, of course). The company carefully calcu- 
lates the success of TV spots and print ads. Most 
ads call for your response via specific 800 num- 
bers, so when you call the company telling it 
you're ready to sign up on its team, MCI auto- 
matically tracks which ad you're responding to. 


Some of the most successful MCI TV spots 
Messner creates, say internal sources at MCI 
who track the responses, are the spots that - 
unlike the Midtown Tunnel billboard - don't 
come out and confront AT&T directly. In these 
spots MCI asserts superiority by obliviousness, 
acting unthreatened. 

In most of its TV ads the company acts as if 
178 unaware of AT&T. You know: MCI is just on 
the cutting edge, zooming along with neat ideas, 
tuned into new technology. They're normal, hip, 
young people who'd like to spend some time 
hanging out with you and your friends. And 
your friends' friends. And your friends' families. 
“What they're doing,” says Eric Garland, execu- 
tive editor of Adweek, “is cleverly employing 
their customers as their marketing force. And 
like a political campaign, they scrap and fight 
for votes every day.” MCI and AT&T agree on 
what’s strategic: low prices to sign you up now 
and a vision of the future to keep you on, shov- 
eling money their way. Part of keeping you on 
includes creating a vision of the future to 
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awe and intrigue you. But in executing their 
parallel strategies, they sometimes choose very 
different tactics. 

Таке MCPs corporate image ads, called “Net- 
workMCI," which position MCI as the oracle of 
the information highway future. The spots were 
introduced this January and feature Anna 
Paquin. Anna is an 11-year-old New Zealander 
who plays Holly Hunter's child in The Piano, a 
movie still playing in first-run theatres when 
the spots broke. Messner moved within ten days 
to create this one. In the ads, Anna muses that 
the information highway “is not about digits, 
data, or even highways. It's about you, and me, 
and Uncle Jack. And everybody.” Does this stuff 
work? “Thanks, but I can already fax Uncle 
Jack on his car phone,” snarls Adweek's ruth- 
less Barbara Lippert, a woman who publishes 
weekly critiques that inspire fear and loathing 
in the ad industry. 

Still, Anna’s lilting accent is vulnerable and 
thoughtful. The information highway, she mus- 

es mystically, will not 
connect two points; it 
will connect all points. It 
won't connect here and 
there, she says, because 
there will be no more 
“there”: We will all be 
here. The spots are sur- 
realistic, kind of like 
Alice in Wonderland. 
They're filmed showing 
Anna standing alone in 
snowy Oregon woods or 
on the salt flats of Utah, and they're designed to 
be non-threatening. Dress a young girl up in 
nineteenth-century clothes and have her reas- 
sure you that something like the information 
highway isn't scary but instead is about togeth- 
erness. Strategically, these ads were created as 
a direct response to AT&T's *You Will" cam- 
paign, where Mommy says good night to baby 
through the box that Barney usually beams 
into. Have you ever tucked your child in from 
2,000 miles away? the AT&T spots ask. “You 
will? This stuff is comfy, but besides elevating 
vaporware to Microsoft levels of corporate posi- 
tioning, these AT&T spots smell suspiciously 
like a live-action episode of The Jetsons. Who 
wants at-home videoconferencing when it 
mostly means Mr. Spacely can catch us work- 
ing in our bathrobes? 

Both companies are after the same thing: 
Your money and your future brand loyalty. MCI 
and AT&T are working with their respective ad 
agencies to capture your loyalty by appealing to 
your most deeply felt sensibilities. 137 » 
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[T-26]: Hot Type 


The development of digital tech- 
nology over the last decade 
threatens to obliterate many of 
the typographic conventions 
established during the previous 
five centuries. Thanks to desktop 
pioneers like Rudy Vanderlans, 
Neville Brody, The FontShop, 
and David Carson, the old cate- 
gories — serif, sans-serif, script, 
and novelty - simply don't mean 
much any more. 

Less than a year ago, Carlos 
Segura and Scott Smith founded 
Chicago-based [T-26], a new digi- 
tal type foundry. 

[T-26] encourages - in fact, 
practically recruits - individuals to 
design typefaces. The two type- 
faces shown on the facing page, 
Entropy and Flexure, were 
designed by Stephen Farrell. "Our 
submission guidelines are very, 
very loose," says Segura. [T-26] is 
also banding together with other 
independents to press a CD-ROM, 
offering the most sought-after 
avant-garde type faces to the 
consumer all in one place. 

Segura says of the catalyst that 
sparked [T-26]: "I had designed 
the face Neo for a project for the 
Merchandise Mart in 1992, and it 
got a lot of response - people 
were asking if they could buy it." 
Segura and Smith have since 
added more of their own and oth- 
ers' creations to the catalog, which 
now offers close to 100 fonts. 

One thing still detracts from the 
experiments of [T-26] and others: 
the constant bickering over the 
functionality of abstract fonts. As 
Segura sees it, "The design profes- 
sion spends a little too much time 
arguing over people like ourselves 
instead of focusing on the bigger 
picture." – Dan Sicko 


[T-26]: +1 (312) 670 8973, 
t26fonts@aol.com 
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By Gary Wolf 


“The law...should surely be accessible at all times and to 
everyone.” – Franz Kafka 


Who owns the law? If you feel a momentary temptation to 
raise your hand and chirp, “Hey, this is a democracy; 
nobody can own the law,” then you should probably sit tight 
for a minute and wait for the impulse to pass. A private data- 
base owner has effectively asserted copyright ownership 
over thousands of decisions handed down by the circuit and 
district courts of the United States. If you want to cite these 
decisions in a legal brief, or include these decisions in an 
electronic database, you will probably have to traverse this 
vendor’s copyright. And that means you pay. As they say in 
New Orleans: cha-ching! 

Of course, the actual words of legal decisions are public 
domain. They cannot be copyrighted. What West Publishing 
of Eagan, Minnesota has managed to acquire is ownership of 
the quasi-official page numbers of federal decisions. Many 
judges recommend or demand that lawyers appearing before 
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the court include citations to specific West-owned publica- 
tions, such as the Supreme Court Reporter, the Federal 
Reporter, Federal Supplement, or Federal Rules Decisions. 
Under a copyright claim that has survived at least one chal- 
lenge in court, other publishers of legal decisions are not 
permitted to show, in the margins of their books or in the 
headers of their databases, parallel citations that describe 
where decisions appear in West-owned books or in the West- 
owned electronic database, Westlaw. This puts West in the 
catbird seat: Any publisher is free to compile collections of 
federal decisions, but without citable page numbers these 
collections are little more than worthless. 

Naturally, West’s competitors are irritated. Small-time 
legal publishers are beginning to come out with relatively 
inexpensive CD-ROMs containing the historical case law 
in specific fields, such as telecommunications, or tax law, 
or employment law. But when it comes to the all-important 
circuit and district courts of the United States, CD-ROM 
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publishers are holding back, because they can’t get access to 
the page numbers. 

Testifying before Congress last year on behalf of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, Laura Gasaway 
used a striking metaphor to describe West's tasty data 
monopoly. “Citations fulfill an infrastructural role in legal 
circles which is similar to that of currency in a modern soci- 
ety,” Gasaway said. “Just as the currency system allows 
financial transactions to occur, so the system for citing law 
materials facilitates information exchanges.” In other words, 
control over citations equals control over the circulation of 
money. In the legal field, West Publishing finds itself in the 
happy situation of having a license to print cash. 

How did this happen? The text of United States law has 
been a profitable commodity for West since the end of the 
last century, when the company began collecting court 
decisions and reproducing them in a useful, well-arranged 
format. Many courts came to depend upon West, along 
with other private companies, to provide them with the 
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authoritative text of the law. Over the last decade, paper 
databases have begun to be overshadowed by electronic 
databases, but one of the things the court system has inher- 
ited from the old regime of paper-based publishing is this 
dependence on private enterprise to manage the dissemin- 
ation of the law. Even government agencies such as the US 
Department of Justice purchase access to case law in a not- 
so-open market. 

In the past, West’s dominance in the area of federal case 
law had certain advantages. The task of putting an identical 
set of legal source books in hundreds of thousands of law 
offices would not have been easily accomplished by a patchy 
network of small, competing firms, or by the almost com- 
pletely decentralized fiefdoms of the federal judiciary. Print, 
however, is no longer the ideal medium for a database, and 
getting identical case law into the offices of firms across the 
country no longer requires a well-organized army of typeset- 
ters, collators, book salespeople, and messengers. Using 
online access to simple ASCII files, it ought to be trivial to 
download cheap, standard, citable electronic texts of US 
court decisions from anywhere in the world. 
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Technically, it is trivial, but you still can’t do it, at least 
not cheaply. Although the history of the privatization of the 
text of the law is complex, the results are simple. Electronic 
legal databases are available to well-heeled firms and law 
school students, while the majority of individual users and 
small businesses cannot gain entry. 


Is There No Juris? 

James Love is an information activist; he is devoted to lib- 
erating data. By last summer, Love was well aware of the 
problems with electronic access to the law. In July of 
1993, Love submitted a petition to Attorney General Janet 
Reno asking her to allow the general public entry into а 
little-known Department of Justice database called Juris. 


Love, the director of a Ralph Nadarite public interest 
group called the Taxpayer Assets Project, knew that the 
obscure database at the Department of Justice could be 
the key to unlocking the case law monopoly. Juris was 
publicly owned, and it contained a complete collection of 
federal case law going back, in some areas, to 1900. If Love 
could convince the Department of Justice to open the Juris 
system to users outside the government, it would be a mile- 
stone on the road toward information equality. Through 
Westlaw and its only licensed competitor, Lexis, users pay 
$200 to $250 for this sort of information. Public access to 
Juris would make it almost free. 

Love’s effort did not succeed. Six months into his cam- 
paign, it was clear that the public would not get cheap access 
to Juris. On the other hand, the locked-out citizens were in 
good company. By December 31, the Department of Justice 
didn’t have access, either. The two dozen or so employees of 
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Juris had been fired or reassigned. The disk drives were 
silent. The database was dead. The story of how a campaign 
for access to the law resulted in the destruction of the coun- 
try’s most important publicly owned legal database offers a 
few clues about the balance of power in the coming informa- 
tion age. 

Juris was created in 1971, two years before Lexis and four 
years before Westlaw. It inherited the electronic records of an 
experimental Air Force program called FLITE (Finding Legal 
Information Through Electronics), whose history goes back 
to the early 60s. During the months before it was shut down, 
Juris was used by about 15,000 government employees. 

Unfortunately, back in 1983 the Department of Justice had 
grown tired of handling the bothersome data entry and data 
management tasks for the case law portion of Juris. Ina 
move consistent with the Reagan-era emphasis of privatiza- 
tion, a leading database vendor was hired to take over the 
job. The vendor was West Publishing. Displaying a remark- 
able lack of foresight, the Department of Justice neglected to 
secure the right to reclaim their database should West ever 
decide not to renew the contract. 

Rebecca Finch, the director of Linguistic Data Consor- 
tium, a broadly based group of 65 corporations, univer- 
sities, and government agencies, frequently enters into con- 
tracts with large private data vendors. Finch looks back on 
the Department of Justice’s agreement with scorn. “It was a 
pretty stupid move to negotiate that kind of contract,” she 
says. “We have contracts with news wires and other vendors 
and sometimes we hear that we have to give the data back 
when the contract is over. We just say no. Once we pay for it 
itis ours. Usually when we take this stance we get what we 
are after.” 

The Justice Department lawyers were not so tough. 
Starting in 1983, the case law portion of the Juris database 
was leased from West with the understanding that if the 
data vendor ever withdrew it could take the case law with 
it. A decade later, when Love pressed his argument for 
open access, West did exactly that. Soon after the depart- 
ment’s budget for the next two years was finalized in Con- 
gress, West announced it was pulling out of Juris. This left 
the department with a gap in its legal records that 
stretched over ten years. 

But West didn’t just take the data. They also took their 
proprietary page-numbering system. Without a budgetary 
appropriation to reenter the missing data, and without con- 
fidence that the data, even if reentered, would be usable to 
its attorneys, the Department of Justice had no choice but to 
shut the system down. 

Love says the conflict over legal information is the tough- 
est public access battle he has ever seen. The details of the 
controversy are too complicated for the evening news, and 
West is probably the most politically influential data vendor 
in the country. “I think we will win,” Love predicts, “but it 
is a question of when. They’ve been able to delay this for a 
long time.” 

Today, the focus of the public access effort has shifted 
from lobbying the Department of Justice to suing it. 
Although the Juris system is dead, the case law has not yet 
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been literally erased, and several Freedom of Information 
Act (FOIA) requests have been filed asking for parts of the 
database. A well-known FOIA attorney, William Debrovir, 
is seeking a court injunction forbidding the Department of 
Justice from deleting the valuable records until the FOIA 
requests are resolved. 

“There is now no question that machine-readable data are 
agency records and are subject to FOIA,” argues Debrovir. 
Still, the attorney, who represents not Love’s group but 
another database publisher called Tax Analysts, was proba- 
bly not surprised to learn recently that his FOIA request had 
been rejected on a number different grounds, including the 
unashamed acknowledgement that making the legal data 
public would hurt West's private market. Harming West's 
market is clearly not something the Department of Justice 
is prepared to do. Debrovir's FOIA is on appeal. 

All the legal back and forth between West, William 
Debrovir, James Love, and the Department of Justice has left 
a few people hoping that Juris, in one form or another, will 
be revived. But even if the data is saved, the page numbers 
will still belong to West. Unless West is moved by a fit of 
altruism to give up its lucrative copyright, the well-guarded 
barrier at the entrance to the law will remain in place. 


West's Role 

A fit of altruism may not be entirely out of the question. 
West's copyright of the page numbers of federal case law has 
brought small sudden squall of hostile publicity upon the 
company, which is not used to being cast in the role of cor- 
porate evil-doer. Last year, Congress undertook hearings on 
the page-number issue, and during the latter part of 1995, 
legal librarians, computer researchers, and small publishers 
jumped at the chance to attack West's monopoly. 

Rebecca Finch points out that a whole generation of com- 
puter-assisted legal research has been stymied by a lack of 
available data. Under Finch's guidance, the Linguistic Data 
Consortium helps computer scientists gain access to large 
databases in order to developed advanced electronic search 
techniques. ^We're getting multilingual text, news wire text, 
medical text; but the problem with legal data is that it is 
copyrighted," she says. 

One of the seminal researchers in the area of computer- 
ized database tools, Carole Hafner, was forced to give up her 
work on case law because she could not get any of the raw 
material. Hafner, whose highly technical 1981 book, An 
Information Retrieval System Based on a Computer Model 
of Legal Knowledge, helped define the field, now studies bio- 
logical and medical data. “All this research has been stalled 
all over the world because nobody can get any legal text,” 
Hafner complains. “The research effort, the fundamental 
research on case law and databases has been brought to a 
standstill because of the fact that these companies will not 
share their data with researchers. They will not sell their 
data. They will not sell a tape. You can forget it." 

Hafner's characterization is not entirely correct; there is 
highly advanced database research going on in at least one 
location: West Publishing. One of West's in-house computer 
scientists, James Olson, has designed a natural language 
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search tool called West Is Natural (WIN), which even Hafner 
admires. “WIN is great, everything about it is great,” she 
says, “but the problem is there’s no competition.” Hafner 
points out that there is tremendous debate today over the 
best way to access a database; semantic nets, formal logic, 
and neural net approaches all have their advocates. “All 
these people should have a chance to work on legal text,” 
Hafner argues. “Legal text may have some unique charac- 
teristics, but nobody knows because we’ve never been able 
to study it.” 

Despite the vociferous criticism from West’s rivals and 
competitors, Congress declined to pass a law disallowing the 
copyright on page numbers. While West’s formidable politi- 
cal influence may have played a role in the decision, a more 


important factor was the ambivalence of other data vendors 
on the page-numbering issue. Competing publishers would 
enjoy being able to undermine the West monopoly, but at 
the same time the largest players in the information indus- 
try realize that all sorts of copyrighted compilations of pub- 
lic data could be at risk if Congress passes a law stating that 
page numbers cannot be protected. 

After all, when you choose a particular portion of the 
public record and put it into electronic format, what keeps 
the next guy from coming along and ripping it off? West 
argues that it selects and edits the cases it publishes, and 
points to its page numbers as the unique signposts of the 
way it has decided to arrange the data. Get rid of the sign- 
posts, says West, and the information landscape becomes 
the site of a bloody free-for-all. 

Interestingly, West’s copyright of the page numbers of 
federal case law has never received a full airing in 138 > 
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The Designer 


as Engineer 


creativity is deciding what 


| a 


roblem to work on next. 


nterview by Rochelle Garner 


“гей: Who are your heroes? 
„ Kelley: My heroes are inven- 
` tors: Chester Carlson, who 
4; ,invented xerography. Edward 
Land, Leonardo da Vinci, of 
c a course, and Thomas Edison. 
[That’s why | got into engi- 
,,heering. That's what | 
thought it was. But they don't 
teach engineering in college, 
Ithey teach math. And that 
jwas my big disappointment, 
‘finding out that engineering 
| «Was not about making things. 


` Not for me, l'm not a designer. 
yAlthough l'm sure he's a hero 
ito lots of people on staff here. 
. Does that mean you don't 

. think about design when you 
.ycreate а new product? 

It's a balancing act, really. 
How much art and how much 
== unction go into a product 
depends on the product. If it's a pacemaker, the 
art element is way down. But if it's a pair of ski 
goggles, the art is really important. 

hat are some other considerations? 

ell, of course, design for assembly and manu- 
acture is way up there, except for when we're 
doing movie special effects. For instance, we 
designed the whale for Free Willy. The animal 
rights people wouldn't let a real whale perform 
he antics needed for the movie. Our whale is 

5 feet long, and it can leap, spin, and swim. 
Everything looks real, even the way the eyes 
ove. The whale's eye was tough to make. 

s there any type of product you particularly like 
o work on? 

e like working on medical devices. Half of our 
projects are medical, because the social value is 
ore satisfying than, say, a toy. And we like 
advanced technology, where the icon for the 
oncept or the task is not yet defined. 

hat role do you play in the invention of a new 
product? 

ell first, it's important to say that this company 
as designed about 2,000 products in the past 
О years. There's no way | could have been 
nvolved in most of those - only in the ones that 
interest me. Second, | divide the creation 
process into four parts: understanding, observ- 
ng, visualizing, and implementing. For me, the 
ost exciting is to visualize, but | don't do that 
anymore. Now | spend all my time understand- 

. And that's the most intellectually stimulat- 
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ing. Each time we get a new client, | have to 
come up the curve to understand everything 
about them. 

Can you give me an example? 

Okay. Say we get a client who wants to make 
the next great toaster. So | first have to under- 
stand the history and the state of the art of 
toasters, with pictures of every toaster through 
time pinned to my walls. That gives me the 
whole gestalt of toasters. Then | go into people's 
homes to learn how they really use toasters. We 
may think we know, but we probably don't. And 
that's where most of the good ideas for a new 
project come - from understanding and 
observing people engaged in a certain task. 
Certainly, you wouldn't come up with the pre- 
sent way of programming a VCR this way. 

Is that how you spend most of your day? 

| go to the brainstorm sessions, and that's the 
most fun | have all day. Brainstorming is the 
ultimate way we do things around here. The 
rules are “deferred judgment.” In other words, if 
someone comes up with an idea you think is 
dumb, you aren't allowed to say “It won't work.” 
You have to think of a way to improve that idea 
so it will work. We teach clients how to brain- 
storm. In fact, we tell clients how to organize 
themselves to be more creative, though we 
can't insist on it. 

Have you ever seen anything at a client company 
that’s made you angry? 

What pisses me off is the lack of appreciation 
that engineers have in the world. Companies 
value lawyers, they value management consul- 
tants and advertising guys, but they treat tech- 
nical people like cattle. Engineers are hard- 
working, loyal, and sort of humble as a group, 
so they don't stand up for themselves. Smaller 
companies usually understand. Larger compa- 
nies have trouble not treating engineers like a 
commodity. 

What excites you about what you do? 

What excites everyone here is variety. We've 
done six or seven pen-based computers, ski 
goggles, fishing reels, the Avocet Vertech (ski- 
ing) watch, blood analyzers, electrical chargers 
for the GM electric car. It’s all exciting because 
it’s all creative. Creativity is a big part of our 
natural life. 

What, do you think, is creativity? 

| used to think creativity was designing a product 
to solve a problem. Now | think it's deciding what 
problem to work on. It's a question of fit. m m m 
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Dollar a Minute 


Realies, the Rise of the Experience Industry, 
and the Birth of the Urban Theme Park 


Michael Krantz takes us on a comprehensive tour 
of VRcades and the state of the art. 


In the beginning there was the 
Drive-In. 

And Walt said, "Let there be a Park." 
And lo, there was Pirates of the 
Caribbean. 

Thus did Walt beget the Experience 
Industry. 

And Walt saw that it was Good... 


he thing is, you make too 
b ES money. You've got a 

car and an apartment, 
clothes on your back and food in 
your gut - and you still have cash 
left over at the end of the month. 
So: How about a movie? Maybe you 
just want to rent one. Or buy a 
Sega Genesis system. Or fly the 
family down to Epcot.... 

I was 11 when | first visited Dis- 
ney World. Grooving to Pirates of 
the Caribbean, | was a young sen- 
sation junkie drunk on the sweet 
bewilderment of entering another 
world. Back then, of course, they 
were just rides; today they're simu- 
lations. In the late '80s, the MIT 
Media Lab's Nicholas Negroponte 
proposed his "teething-ring" theo- 
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ry of digital convergence, which 
held that the TV, publishing, and 
computer industries would coa- 
lesce to create multimedia hard- 
ware. Almost five years later, the 
first wave of the interactive boom 
has played itself out. The informa- 
tion superhighway is under con- 
struction, and the eye of the high- 
tech storm rests on content - i.e., 
the "experience industry" - the 
myriad descendents of Walt him- 
self who make money by making 
their customers' hearts beat faster. 

A new teething ring has 
emerged, this time for software. 
Video games, movies, and amuse- 
ment park rides are converging 
into new location-based entertain- 
ments - call them Realies - coming 
soon to a high-tech strip mall near 
your corner of America's cluttered 
leisure landscape. Last winter's 
International Association of 
Amusement Parks and Arcades 
convention in LA boasted no fewer 
than twenty flight simulators and 
similar games, all bound for planet 
Earth's parks and arcades. 


пой 


Тһе Realies гип the gamut from 
the largely cinematic to the game- 
oriented to the ride-reminiscent. 
What they share is a vast immer- 
sive capability born of digital tech- 
nology’s fierce data-crunching 
power and, if you care to buy the 
hype, dual virtues - reprogramma- 
ble content and the use of interior 
(VR) rather than exterior (physical) 
space - that render them ideal for 
storming the towers of Disney and 
Six Flags Over Wherever. Thus, they 
herald the rise of the experience 
industry's ultimate 21st-century 
expression: the Urban Theme Park, 
a storefront that held more rides 
than Disneyland ever could. 

Or maybe not. | figured the best 
way to judge the experience indus- 
їгу 5 latest incarnation would be to 
experience the industry. So | spent 
a month traveling the country last 
fall, riding the rides and schmooz- 
ing the PR flacks, seeking that trip 
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York City. 
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Yawning my 
way through 
past, present, 

and future; I 
can't help but 
think that T 


en more lost 
the experi- 
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Battletech: 


It playstoa 
92 percent 
male audi- 
ence. If a 
couple walks 
into a Bat- 
tletech Cen- 
ter, they 
begin argu- 


ing, then the 


man goes 
inside and 

the woman 
walks away. 
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Cybergate: 


With defense 
spending 
declining 
and the 
game biz 
exploding, 
Kaiser has 
decided the 
peace divi- 
dend means 
taking exper- 
tise paid for 
by the public 
and selling 

ıt back one 
arcade at a 
time. 
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of the virtual light fantastic that 
might push Pirates and its ilk from 
our nation’s leisure heart. Could 
climbing into a simulation pod or 
strapping оп а VR helmet actually 
replace the the old-fashioned thrill 
of gripping a roller coaster’s hand- 
rails and wondering whether you'll 
puke as the car pauses at the top of 
the climb? Is virtual experience 
really a substitute for experience? 


Battletech: 

Murder, Incorporated 

I'm slouching in a dark, cold mod- 
ule, hands glued to trigger and 
throttle, eyes on the view screen 
before me, where a phalanx of 
murderous Mech robots lumbers 
clumsily across a stark geometric 
plane, all fighters trying to line up 
the others in their gunsight in 
order to blast them to bits. My 
fellow players - all crouched in 
their own modules, lined up in a 
row next to my own, outside in the 
real world - are close to my Mech 
on the screen. Maybe too close. I 
shift into reverse: Mine enemies 
doth recede to the horizon as | 
glide back behind a monolithic 
pillar. Safe at last, | exult as my 
cockpit rumbles with thunder. 

What? I'm hit! | glance down at 
the radar. One of them snuck in 
behind me. | shudder under 
another direct hit, then a third. 
One arm and one leg of my Mech's 
skeletal outline glow red on the 
console, indicating that I’m badly 
hurt - in fact, probably dying. 
Frantic, | wheel myself around; the 
bleak landscape on the view 
screen rotates as my steel attacker 
looms into view, still shattering 
me with fire. Left leg gone 
now ... teeth clenched, I laugh 
giddily, firing wildly. Maybe at 
least I'll take my assassin with me 
when! go. ... 

Battletech is the brainchild of 
Jordan Weisman and Russ Babcock, 
two undergrad Dungeons & Drag- 
ons freaks whose role-playing 
obsessions eventually led them to 
produce what may well be the 
world's first Realie. Their first Bat- 
tletech networked simulation cen- 
ter (see Wired 1.3, page 36) opened 
in Chicago in 1990, and it's been 


raking in money ever since. In 
1992, Tim Disney (Walt's grandson) 
and his partners bought out Bat- 
tletech and turned it into Virtual 
World Entertainment, a proposed 
string of arcades offering 
Battletech, with others in develop- 
ment - all using the basic player 
module Battletech aficionados 
have come to love. 

"The New Age is a celebration of 
nerdiness," says Tim Disney. But 
successful though it was, he 
admits, “we knew Battletech was 
limited. It plays to a 92 percent 
male audience. If a couple walks up 
to a Battletech Center, they begin 
arguing; then the man goes inside 
and the woman walks away." 

So Disney, his partner Charlie 
Fink, and Weisman created what 
they call a "nexus fiction," a com- 


arcades to follow, is a complex, 
fictional story line that wraps the 
company's games in a romantic 
mythology based on the adventures 
of the time-traveling, H.G. Wells-era 
Virtual Geographic League. The first 
Virtual World Center, in Walnut 
Creek, California, is resplendent in 
swank Victorian kitsch, complete 
with dusty 80-year-old novels and 
grainy snapshots of people like 
Howard Hughes. 

So far it works. Grunged-out 
teens hang around the Virtual 
World clubhouse, sipping soda and 
fruit juice and awaiting word via 
the intercom that it's their group's 
turn to play. Asl leave the Virtual 
World Center with my group, we 
pass a pimply kid approaching the 
machines in ripped jeans and a 
death-metal T-shirt, pumping his 


The drawings of Visions of 


Reality's proposed Cybergate 


Centers look a lot like a 21st- 


century version of Wendy's, 
but why quibble? 


plex story line that wraps a Realie 
company's games into the larger 
physical world of the arcade itself — 
creating a unique, identifiable, and 
consumer loyalty-enhancing uni- 
verse that remains intact even as, 
over the years, the games them- 
selves evolve. 

Nexus fictions start the minute 
you enter the arcade. First there's 
the prebriefing period, during 
which uniformed employees pre- 
tend they can really teach you how 
to play the game. In stage two, you 
flounder around in the game itself, 
pretending to apply that knowl- 
edge. Stage three would be your 
debriefing: meeting with an arcade 
employee and your fellow players 
to compare notes. And finally 
there's merchandising. Of course. 
Shelling out for food, drinks (smart 
and dumb), T-shirts, caps, and oth- 
er nexus-fiction-related trinkets to 
commemorate your experience. 

Battletech's nexus fiction, which 
sets the tone for all the Realie 


fist in the air like he's on his way 
to Madison Square Garden to see 
The Who. "Yeaah," he shrieks. 

"| looooove Battletech!” 


Cybergate: Full Immersion 
| climb into a smooth, sleek pod 
and squeeze on my VR helmet. "Are 
you ready?" the techies around me 
ask while 1 adjust the helmet's 
angular liquid crystal display (LCD) 
screens snugly over my eyes. | nod. 
They boot the ride. | wait in the 
dark. Nothing. “Dammit,” some- 
body mutters. A brief pause. Then 
another voice says: "OK. We're off." 
I'm in space. Not watching a 
video screen or a movie, but there, 
inside, floating in an endless inky 
night awash in stars. The Cybergate 
helmet must be the most sophisti- 
cated VR offering in the consumer 
market: Everywhere you turn your 
head, the LCDs provide seamless 
simulation ... maybe a little too 
seamless, in fact. Not knowing how 
to fly, I'm basically helpless. | jigger 


Пош 


my space jet’s controls and, zap- 
ping the phasers every few seconds 
on general masculine principle, 
spend the next five minutes gyrat- 
ing aimlessly: forward slowly, then 
backward really fast, enjoying the 
blurring planets, tumbling into a 
kind of spinning thing where - 
well, actually, | don't have a clue as 
to what I’m doing. At this point the 
techies start getting bored; one of 
them climbs into the adjacent pod, 
pops into deep-space existence 
and starts buzzing around my ship, 
laughing and trying to guide me 
over the helmet radio. 

Visions of Reality is a 2-year-old 
company based in Irvine, Califor- 
nia. This year they plan to open 150 
multipod Cybergate Centers: Realie 
arcades hosting from 12 to 36 
flight pods (Visual Immersion Mod- 
ules), each offering the space trip I 
thrilled to during my visit, each 
adhering strictly to the Realie mar- 
keting philosophy, which stipulates 
total customer immersion in the 
full range of entertainment experi- 
ence. "As customers walk into the 
center," a Visions of Reality promo 
sheet raves, "they enter a total 
sensory environment." 

In fact, the accompanying cheesy 
four-color drawings make the pro- 
posed center look a lot like a 21st- 
century Wendy’s, but why quibble? 
Visions of Reality may be the most 
technologically advanced of all the 
would-be Realie goliaths. The 
Cybergate flight simulation VR 
system was created in collabora- 
tion with Kaiser Electro-Optics, a 
military contractor that built the 
hands-on display for the Apache 
helicopter. Now, with defense 
spending declining and the game 
biz exploding, Kaiser has decided 
the peace dividend means taking 
expertise paid for by the public and 
selling it back to them one arcade 
at a time. 

This is amazing. "We've got a lot 
of horsepower, a ton of money, and 
the most sophisticated program 
short of Disney that you've ever 
seen," says Visions of Reality's pro- 
ject administrator, Robert Stone. 

"| don't see anybody out there in 
our class." 

In terms of sheer simulation 
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power, | couldn't agree more; 
Cybergate sends you into space 
with a verisimilitude the likes of 
which I haven't seen before or 
since. But technology is always 
slipping down the price curve; 
today's remarkable is tomorrow's 
run-of-the-mill. And in order to 
succeed, the barons of the Urban 
Theme Park are going to need 
more than hot graphics and Penta- 
gon connections. 


Cinetropolis: The Iwerks Dream 
"The future of the movie theater," 
Stan Kinsey informs me as | sit 
down in his Burbank office, "may 
not be a movie theater." I’m visiting 
Iwerks Entertainment, producer of 
“movie-based specialty theaters, 
interactive media, and virtual reali- 
ty." The company was founded in 
1986 by Kinsey and Don Iwerks, the 
former head of Disney Imagineer- 
ing and son of Ubbi Iwerks, the 
animator who created Minnie 
Mouse. They launched the firm 
after considering several salient 
facts. “In-home activity" – video 
games and rentals - had essentially 
stopped the movie business in its 
tracks, Kinsey recalls, and theme 
park attendance had been flat for 
ten years. Clearly this was a market 
desperate for exploitation. Iwerks's 
goal was nothing less than to cre- 
ate the New Movie Theater: a 
"spontaneously available, out-of- 
home event using reprogrammable 
hardware platforms." 

The result was Cinetropolis, a 
projected series of “out-of-home 
metropolitan movie parks" consist- 
ing of themed retail outlets and 
restaurants with, in Kinsey's words, 
"the walls and ceilings blown out" 
and set amid a high-tech sea of 
Iwerks attractions. An all-purpose 
experience oasis for the millenni- 
um, the first Cinetropolis recently 
opened in the Foxwood Casino in 
Ledyard, Connecticut. The second 
is under construction in Chiryu, 
Japan. The third is coming soon to 
a former multiplex near you. 

The Cinetropolis offerings cover 
each of the new teething ring's 
three fronts. 

» Cinema: The Iwerks 8/70 Big 
Screen Theater takes aim at indus- 
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try-leading Imax wide-screens (you 
know, the screens used to show 
nature films, San Francisco cable- 
car rides, and Rolling Stones con- 
cert footage ) with their own huge, 
crystal-clear 70 mm, 40- to 60-foot 
screens, about 50 of which are now 
operating worldwide. On my Iwerks 
promo tour 1 am shown two five- 
minute Big Screen films, each fea- 
turing live clips of Prince. The 
screen is larger than Cineplex- 
heads are used to, the colors sharp- 
er and brighter, the picture wider – 
and the content, save for a short 
nature outing set to luscious New 
Age Enya riffs, exhausting and 
pointless. Wide-screen cinema has 
been on the verge of making it big 
for two decades now. And, sad to 
say, probably working on three. 

» Rides: Iwerks’ Turbotour 
Theaters combine Hollywood's 
"roller-coaster" films and roller 
coasters themselves into what the 
experience industry calls “motion- 


Robocop's motorcycle slams over a 
bump, you get jostled in your seat. 
But Turbotour, too, is lame and 
finally irritating, like riding a 
mechanical bull while watching 
Lethal Weapon 3 from the front 
row. It's a perfect example of what's 
wrong with some of the Realies: 
They go to great pains to simulate 
an experience that still ends up 
seeming manufactured and false. 
Robocop, the movie, had a com- 
pelling story; viewers didn't have 
to get rocked around to forget they 
were sitting in a theater. The Turbo- 
tour version, by comparison, is all 
jostle and little buzz. By the end of 
the six-minute film | was most pre- 
occupied by the question of 
whether my spare change was 
getting bumped out of my pockets. 
| was shaken, but not stirred. 

Strike two. 

> Сатеѕ: І ат, however, quite 
intrigued by the much-hyped 
debut of Loch Ness Adventure, the 


"We've got a lot of horsepower, 


a ton of money, 


and the most sophisticated 


program short of Disney 


that you've ever seen." 


based attractions." The Turbotour 
Theater is small and filled with 
about 30 big, fat, comfy seats. I 
strap myself into one - it's like a 
cross between a bean bag and a 
dentist's chair - and get jangled 
like a martini while thrilling to the 
action on the screen. Iwerks shows 
me and my fellow Turbotourists 
two short films: a Robocop motor- 
cycle chase and a dizzying spin on 
the Indy 500 culled partly from old 
Paramount Days of Thunder 
footage. Back east in Connecticut, | 
also catch up with Mindblender, a 
portable Turbotour Theater show 
set to 3-D video and the Peter 
Gabriel song "Kiss That Frog," 
devised by Iwerks for Crystal Pepsi. 

These three Realies all work on 
the same principle: Your seat pitch- 
es and yaws in time to the action 
on the screen before you. When 


first offering in the Virtual Adven- 
tures series, the video-game leg of 
the Iwerks triad - a multiperson, 
climb-in Realie featuring what 
Iwerks calls "full immersive VR" — 
meaning that, like Pirates of the 
Caribbean in 1973 and Battletech's 
nexus fictions twenty years later, 
once you're inside, everything 
relates to the game. 

The Loch Ness module is a large, 
glossy room carrying six "crew 
members" at a time, each responsi- 
ble for one facet of our submarine's 
functioning. We, the universe's 
first-ever rookie Loch Ness players, 
each take a place in the sub's con- 
trol room; on the wall-sized screen 
before us looms a lovely graphics 
facsimile of the murky depths of 
Loch Ness. Our mission: rescue 
Nessie's eggs from the unnamed 
creatures threatening them. Our 


Шон 


enemies: the other subs out to get 
there first. Our weapon: green 
goop we get to squirt on their 
windshields. Our team: a captain 
(unfortunately, me), a navigator 
even more clueless than our cap- 
tain, two periscope guys who keep 
saying stuff like “Down. Up. Down. 
Down. Up,” and two stoic souls 
manning the 55 claws in the 
unlikely event that we ever manage 
to approach anything even theo- 
retically grabbable. 

Our reaction: mixed. The Loch 
Ness controls are slow and, at least 
on our initial run, confusing; our 
crew spends most of the journey 
nose down in the mud at the bot- 
tom of the lake, trying in vain to do 
something - anything - while some 
creep in a competing sub taunts us 
over the intercom. By trip's end, I'll 
admit, l've bought into the concept 
— it's fun to play live, in the same 
room as one's fellow gamers – but 
I'm also a bit bored, fairly frustrat- 
ed, and longing for the deeply 
immersive VR confusion of Cyber- 
gate or Battletech's rampant 
unapologetic violence. 

Not that any of this stuff, mind 
you, comes close to touching my 
own experiential benchmark, 
Pirates of the Caribbean. Christ, | 
think, cruising back up Santa Moni- 
ca Boulevard to my hotel, | can hear 
the slap of water on the hull now, 
feel the damp, cool breeze against 
my cheek, see with a child's wide 
eyes those leering puppet faces. 

But today, you're thinking, you 
are nominally a grown-up, and you 
cannot see with a child's eyes. So to 
be fair, after my first stab at Loch 
Ness, | solicited a 6-year-old boy's 
opinion. The kid frowned, oblivious 
to Iwerks’ PR. "It wouldn't move." 


Number Crunching 
The same might be said of Iwerks' 
stock, which, after soaring from 13 
to 38 during an initial public offer- 
ing last October, plunged a month 
later back below 13. Perhaps that 
indicates second thoughts on the 
part of the Realies' myriad band- 
wagon-jumping investors. 

Still, the Iwerks Virtual Adven- 
tures concept, despite its "multimil- 
lion-dollar" R&D costsand 140 » 


Cinetropolis: 


An all-pur- 
pose experi- 
ence oasis 
for the mil- 
lennium, 
the first 
Cinetropolis 
recently 
opened in 
the Foxwood 
Casino 1л 
Ledyard, 
Connecticut. 
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"FASTEST GAME ОМ CD-ROM." 


-NEW MEDIA MAGAZINE 


€ € € € € oon Jos E Y» re one of the last free Earthlings left: your team on 
1m Lunicus will have to save the world. Grab 
an 
THE KING ОЕ CD-ROM 55 m your cybersuit. Strap on the ol' plasma cannon. Jump in 


ADVENTURE GAMES.” 
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your shuttle and scream into the fire-fight of your dreams. 


This lightspeed arcade movie brings you the best of 


AVAILABLE FOR MACINTOSH both universes: butt-kicking action with CD-ROM intensity, 


AND WINDOWS ON CD-ROM Я and all of it with killer attitude! Hyper-real environments. 
Skull-crushing music-tracks. Kick droid-butt against tough 
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An ATM For Drugs 


he hospital where | work has a new machine, 

called the Pyxis Medstation. It’s an ATM for drugs. 
Before we got it, we had to go through several time- 
consuming steps to give narcotics to a patient. Nurses 
had to check the patient's charts, get keys, unlock a 
cabinet, and dig through bags of drugs. The transac- 
tion had to be recorded on a paper form. The cabinet 
was then locked, keys returned, and finally the 
patient, who was often in pain, got the drug. 

At the end of each shift, the nurses would take 
inventory of all the drugs. If the inventory didn't 
balance against the forms, the nurses had to spend 
time backtracking to account for the missing drugs – 
time they'd rather spend providing care to the 
patients. 

But now we have the Medstation. Medication is 
dispensed in much the same way an ATM dispenses 
money. In fact, the machine looks a lot like an ATM, 


Dialing for Dilaudid with the Pyxis Medstation. 


but it doesn't require an ATM card. Instead, the nurse 
enters an ID number and a password. The nurse then 
enters the patient's name and chooses from a menu of 
available drugs. One of six drawers pops open. The 
selected drug is in a pie-shaped wedge within the 
drawer. All other drugs remain inaccessible until 
selected from the screen. 

There are no forms to be processed, and there is no 
longer a need to take inventory at the end of the 
shift; the pharmacy receives a daily report via the 
Medstation's modem. Billing information is sent to 
the main hospital computer. 

Our nurses and patients like the Medstation 
because it speeds things up. The pharmacists like it 
because they no longer have to fill out and enter 
data. And the hospital administrators like it best of 
all because they never forget to bill a patient for a 
single pill. - Rodney Bianco 


Medstation: Lease at US$500 per month. Pyxis Corp.: 
+1 (619) 625 3300. 


STREET CRED 


Dear Penthouse 


|! a California writer who never thought - until recently - any of 
your stories were true. But one day, working at home, I discovered 
Penthouse's Virtual Photo Shoot in my stack of CD-ROMs for review 
and booted it up, bringing three Pets to my desktop in fuzzy 8-bit color. 
“Hi, Pm Dominique,” said the first, a redhead in a black bra barely con- 
taining her fresh vegetables, “let’s get interactive.” Hey, I felt like I was 
in a Budweiser commercial! 

Gripping the soft curve of my mouse and clicking an icon subtly 
labeled “Top Off? I watched as the Pet dutifully peeled her Spandex in 
the first of a series of 50-second QuickTimes, spilling her moneymak- 
ers onto the screen in time to a basement budget soundtrack. As she 
strutted her silicone topography from progressively racier angles, I 
snapped “photos” (this was, after all, an interactive CD), choosing the 
winkingly titled “Play W/Butt” and “Play Lower,” stopping once to 
catch my breath until Dominique pouted, “What am 1, a screen-saver?” 
After shooting a roll or three, I clicked into the “Darkroom” where 1 


Bobby the G says: "More Vaseline on the camera lens!" 


could delete or add poses, view a slide show of my work, or, in a fit of 
creativity, actually title the shots - though how could I beat the default 
“Wipe Sweat” or *Gyrate?" I needed a faultless portfolio because a sim- 
ulacrum of the man himself, Penthouse publisher Bob Guccione, would 
evaluate my work onscreen at program’s end and make his pronounce- 
ment. “Don’t quit your day job,” he suggested after an early session, 
and, later, “You’re showing promise.” This wasn’t good enough for me. 
| wanted better. 

In fifteen minutes, I had it: | had successfully disrobed the blonde, 
redhead, and brunette, toggled the slow-motion feature, practiced hit- 
ting the panic button - and grown thoroughly bored with Virtual Photo 
Shoot’s clichéd cheesecake. When I signed off the last time, Guccione 
swelled with pride: “Гт very impressed,” he said, “and look forward to 
seeing more.” Yo, Bob — ГЇЇ call you — know what I’m sayin’? 

- Colin Berry 


Penthouse’s Virtual Photo Shoot: US$99.95 plus $4.50 shipping and handling. Penthouse: (800) 466-9435. 
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Program for the Power Caller Sleeping with the Aliens 


‘ ТЧ : TN he Alien Dreamtime video, produced by Rose-X 
Software Shop print has launched an ambitious new service called Priority Gold. Media House, is Terence McKenna's "Greatest 
The service's most prominent feature is the new Voice Foncard. With Hits," spoken to the rhythm of the rave, live in San 


T Electronic AppWrapper ше М п card, you can make a joi улаан сан by Simp ly” dialing Francisco. Call him unscientific or intellectually lazy, 
Sprint’s 800 number, then speaking your 10-digit voice Foncard num- but Terence McKenna's brand of psychedelic blarney — 
distribute software. | recently ber and the words “call home” or “call office.” Sprint then automatical- always more fun to hear live than to read — is so beau- 


got a subscription to this ly connects you with the appropriate number that you've pre- tifully phrased that it transcends the historic and 
quarterly CD-ROM-based programmed into the system. I tried it, and the voice recognition anthropological bean counters who dis him. In this 
catalog of software for works. Sprint's recognizing the numbers zero through nine isn't that video, Terence gets off the basic themes outlined in 
NeXTStep computers. It has impressive, but doing it when I’m at a telephone in a noisy airport is his three books: True Hallucinations, Food of the 
listings of more than 250 pretty cool. Gods, and The Archaic Revival (updating McLuhan, 
applications you can browse Sprint's theory is that this modicum of voice recognition gives its McKenna claims that postindustrial cyberculture is 
through while listening to new Voice Foncard improved security, since no two people have the leading us back into the future toward archaic prepa- 
а cappella music, with renais- same voice. That might be the case if the company hadn’t decided to triarchal modes of living – witness the rise of Modern 
use people’s social security numbers for their Foncard numbers! Better Primitivism), the oppressiveness of “mono” culture 
make sure that nobody is listening too closely when you speak those (“monopoly, monogamy, monotony”), and the place 


is truly the greatest way to 


sance art as a backdrop. 
To buy some of the software 


offered for sale, copy it from the of tryptamine hallucinogens in human evolution 
CD-ROM to your hard disk, fill (“the psilocybin mushroom is the catalyst of human 
out the electronic order form evolution and language”). 


5 Trip-on-tape from the Number One mushroom man. 
Wares over wires. 


Alien Dreamtime is the second video Rose-X has 
produced with ethnobotanist McKenna. (The first, 
Experiment at Petaluma, was a 30-minute rap on the 


and e-mail it to Paget Press, 


which will supply a license Sprint Priority Gold: Your own 800 number and free movie tickets to boot. 
string that unlocks all of the CS 1 5 
digits for the computer. Or better yet, just give Sprint a phony social possibilities of visual language.) Rose-X's two-person 
оне security number. team - Britt Welin and Ken Adams - cut their special- 
In addition to the voice-recognition feature, Sprint automatically effects teeth on visual effects for San Francisco's Toon 
gives you 1,000 “Bonus Points” each month for its Sprint Priority Town Raves. Alien Dreamtime stretches the duo's 
Rewards program (sort of like a frequent-flyer program for people who Psychedelic computer effects to new limits, and 
let their fingers do the walking). Once you reach 15,000 points, you can Stephan Kent's didgeridoo adds a note of primitive 


application's features. Simply 


form and paste it into the 
application's license window. 
Boom. You now have software. 
No store. No hassle. Takes less 
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than a day. This method savesa Cash them іп for three movie tickets or three compact discs. intensity tothe techno-rave soundtrack. The high 
great deal of papér (packaging, You also get a residential 800 number (so friends can call you and point of the 60-minute Alien Dreamtime is the 
invoices; printed manuals = have you pick up the tab), GroupCall (to set up your own three-way entrancing dance and sway of psychedelic love god- 
although you'll get them if you Conference call), and Accounting Codes (so you can send ап individual- dess Kim Kyle. The presence of the feminine form in 
ету. ized phone bill to each of your clients - normally this costs an extra all of its grandeur provides а humanizing touchstone 
- Robert A. Wyatt US$5 per month, but you can have it free with Priority Gold). amid the abstract imagery. (In fact, my only com- 

3 You can also put your cellular telephone оп the same Priority Gold plaint about this video is that we should have seen 
Electronic AppWrapper: US$48 bill as any other phones you might have. All this is just a measly US$5 more of her. But that’s a minor quibble.) Fans of a 
per year дан ше] Faget рег month. They waive the fee if you have more than $50 in billings. If 9904 psychedelic rant must run out and purchase this 
зорласа" you depend on the phone for your livelihood (and who doesn’t?) Priori- Video right away! – А. U. Sirius 
ко ipu ty Gold is the way to go. - Simson L. Garfinkel Alien Dreamtime: US$20. Backroads Music: (800) 767 4748, 

Sprint Corp.: (800) 877 4500. +1 (415) 924 4848. 
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Ultima For The 
Rest of Us 


іта has long been one of 
U the most popular adven- 
ture series for computer 
gamers. In the past, warrior 
wannabes who yearned to hack 
and slash their way through 
Ultima's world of castles, 
battlegrounds, and caverns had 
to have access to a fairly 
powerful PC. 

Ultima for the masses has 
arrived via Super Nintendo. The 
first title, Ultima — The False 
Prophet, is a fairly straightfor- 
ward translation of the PC- 
based original. Same story line. 
Same characters. But this time, 


a better interface. A long-life 


Ultima on the cheap. 


battery saves your play position 
at the end of the day. All this 
role-playing goodness for under 
055200! (That is, when you add 
the cost of the Super Nintendo 
Entertainment System player to 
the price of the cartridge). Try 
that with a PC. 

Videogame maker FCI has 
done a glorious job translating 
the look and feel of Ultima to 
affordable game cartridge for 
the rest of us, and they promise 
to keep up the great work, with 
more Ultima for Super Nintendo 
carts. Coming soon: Ultima — 
The Black Gate, and Ultima 
Runes of Virtue ІІ. — Joe Hutsko 


Ultima ~ The False Prophet for 
SNES: US$69.99. 
FCI: +1 (212) 753 8100. 


Whither Russia? 


he mathematics of chaos say that small initial changes in a turbu- 

lent system can divert later events along vastly different pathways. 
Russia is a continentwide system teetering on the edge of chaos. Tiny 
changes in its dynamics in the next few years will determine its course 
for the next two decades. 

The two authors of Russia 2010, one an expert on Russia and the 
other a Pulitzer Prize-winning historian, employ an exercise known as 
scenario creation to make four formal guesses as to where Russia 
might arrive in the year 2010. A scenario is not a prediction, rather it is 
a short narrative containing its own internal logic that helps sort out 
crisscrossing influences. 

According to their stories, the four paths that Russia can follow are: 
1) *Muddling Down" - the slow unwinding of the Soviet state (*Since 
the government cannot collect more than about half the taxes due to it; 
it runs severe deficits, which it covers by printing money and expand- 
ing the money supply. Only the government's partial control over hard- 
currency revenues, plus the undervalued ruble, keep it more or less 
afloat. But taken together, the economic consequence of political weak- 
ness and legal vacuum is high inflation.”); 2) “The Two-Headed Eagle” 
- a resurgent central government backed by the army and police 


Russia 2010: Will Russians get the hang of capitalism in time? 


(*Thanks to the government's full-employment policy, the population, 
though acutely dissatisfied with its low living standards, gives strong 
support to the new government. The government moves quietly to quell 
extremist groups"); 5) “Time of Troubles” - Either chaos or the violent 
return of the Russian Bear (“On the GUM building across the street an 
enormous banner proclaims, Hail to Our Supreme Commander and the 
the Glorious Russian Army. It is May 17, 2010, the eight anniversary of 
the army соир”); and 4) *Chudo" - the Russian economic miracle 
(*The Russian president presses a button and dozens of computer 
screens spring to life. The locations and status of all Western Missiles 
and warheads - in real time? No - prices and trend analysis of curren- 
cies and securities at major markets all over the world") Each of these 
scenarios is run out in great detail, always with the same forces at 
work across all four, so that by the end of the book the reader is very 
familiar with the current driving influences (persons as well as ideals) 
in Russia today. The social dynamics range from high education to 
rampant mafias to rising nationalism to a religious vacuum. 

In reality, the destiny of Russia will not land on any ofthe four sto- 
ries exactly, but the parsing of the present (which this book does so 
well) is the best capsule overview of where this tumultuous continent 
is headed. - Kevin Kelly 


Russia 2010, by Daniel Yergin and Thane Gustafson, US$23. Random House: (800) 733 3000, 
+1 (212) 751 2600. 


Masodisc 


magine someone smacking the back of your head - 

you turn around and no one's there. Another smack, 
you turn around fast – and still no one. Now you're 
pissed and you wonder, whose buggin' me? The 
smacks continue, but there's no person to vent your 
rage on. 

Now imagine a CD-ROM in a stark black and white 
package. You slide it unwittingly into your Mac, 
expecting your standard entertainment or education 
experience. Right away you are subjected to some of 
the most annoying content ever mastered to disc. 
BLACKWHITEBLACKWHITE art strobing incessantly. 
Bad sound samples blaring with the volume yanked 
from your control. Clicking is no use; Blam! has you at 
its mercy. Text and speech are spewed in all direc- 
tions, pointing nowhere, yielding nothing. This just 
might be your multimedia nightmare. Perhaps you 
are a victim of a trap or a joke. 

Blam! attaches itself to you in the guise of a CD- 
ROM magazine, but once purchased devolves into an 
assault on the consumer. Fans and victims of the work 


The Blam! plan: It takes over your computer and bores you. 


of folks like Lydia Lunch, Georges Bataille, Kim Gor- 
don, Howard Rheingold, and Tom of Finland can 
indulge in their masochism with repeated perusals of 
Blam! Two dudes who call themselves Necro Enema 
Amalgamated put out this magazine because it gets 
them off, they say. But be careful, they might get off 
on you. 

Blam! leaves me asking myself the age-old ques- 
tion: Is there really anything of worth in shock value? 
Do outrageous images and sounds impart any special 
information? I'll allow myself to be provoked with 
imagery, hoping it will spill some of what it knows; I'll 
endure it for its promise of some new clue. But I don't 
have the patience to be played with. Blam! presents 
itself as a crack in the wall, Blam! says, "take a peek, 
oooh, that's freaky, that's weird." But Blam! is what 
kids in dormitories get off on, congratulating them- 
selves on how hip they are. Ignorant juvenilia. 

Fuck with me, Blam! threatens, and 1/11 kill you. 
But, as usual, it's all talk and empty promises. 

- Steven Speer 


Blam!: US$25. The Voyager Company: (800) 446 2001, +1 (212) 431 
5199. Necro Enema Amalgamated: blam1@mindvox.phantom.com. 
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Swinehunde їп 
Cyberspace 


J "9 ine publishers have been 
Lx of paper and 
snail-mail-based virtual com- 
munities for decades, so while 
the technology that brings 
them together now on the Net 
may be new, many ofthe 
concepts of virtual communi- 
ties are old hat. One of the 
better 'zines that serves as a 
travelogue of Net trips is called 
Pigdog. Issue 3 has a color 
photo of Frank Sinatra on the 
cover, but it's full of news and 
opinion from the front lines of 
the Net – with a decidedly 
weirdo bent. There's an essay 


on how commercial online 


Net.weirdness on paper. 


services killed BBS culture, and 
how that same culture has been 
resurrected within the murky 
spaces of the Internet: MUDs, 
Usenet, gopher, ftp, and the 
World Wide Web. Also lifted 
from the Net is some of the 
strangest “art” you're likely to 
see ina ‘zine. The latest issue 
also offers tips for cracking the 
few remaining indie BBSes, 
music reviews, and the strange 
sex habits of Leonard Nimoy. 

— Jerod Pore 


Pigdog: US$5, US$22.50 (4 
issues). T. James Madison: 1563 
Solano Ave., Box 248, Berkeley, 
CA 94707, e-mail: tiames@net 
com.com. 
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The (Almost) Total Heart 


f i's a question about your heart,” says the box for Mayo Clinic – The 

Total Heart, “you'll find the answer right here.” True, unless you want 
to know if a very low-fat, near-vegetarian diet might help prevent or 
reverse heart disease (as Nathan Pritikin and Dr. Dean Ornish have 
demonstrated). A search of the CD-ROM’s built-in dictionary for the 
words “vegetarian,” “Pritikin,” and “Ornish” yields no hits. All right, ГИ 
give them Pritikin and Ornish; the heart establishment has adopted 
many of their once-heretical assertions without exactly embracing 
them. But no hit for vegetarian? This is despite massive evidence that if 
you're really serious about reducing cholesterol, one way to start would 
be to eliminate it completely from your diet. 

The program does advise a “low-fat” diet, but defines low-fat as 50 
percent of total calories, and then shyly suggests 25 percent as a goal 
for those with cholesterol problems. At 50 percent, alas, if you don't 
have arterial buildup yet, you will. Studies show that at the 50 percent 
level, which is also the Heart Association's guideline, arterial deposits 
continue to be made. Mayo's recommendation of a cholesterol level of 
200 or lower is also conservative; at 200, damage is still being done. 
Reversal kicks in at 160. 

The Mayo disc does note that “reversal” of cholesterol buildup can 


Total Heart: It'll show you how it works, but not how to keep it working well. 


take place “sometimes within two years,” if low-fat diets and exercise 
are tried, but doesn't mention that reversal requires the 10 percent fat- 
calorie level and near-vegetarian diet recommended by Pritikin and 
Ornish. (An article in the New York Times recently quoted a heart spe- 
cialist complaining that the 10 percent guideline wasn't reasonable 
because it was too hard to follow. Would this specialist have advised, 50 
years ago, against quitting cigarettes for the same reason?) 

Apart from its reluctance to embrace more aggressive approaches to 
prevention, reversal, and nutrition, The Total Heart is actually quite a 
good product. Lots of drawings and animation show how the heart and 
circulatory system work, and extremely detailed lessons show how to 
administer CPR (and when not to). The box claims 48 videos or anima- 
tions, 145 color illustrations, and 60 minutes of audio (including heart 
sounds). There is also an extensive text, from the Mayo Clinic Heart 
Book, including the hypochondriac's dream: searchable lists of symp- 
toms and medications. You can print out anything or keep notes in a 
scrapbook. Because of the narration and animation, the CD-ROM is 
more accessible and useful than the book. But if you're really serious 
about atherosclerosis, read Pritikin and Ornish; the Mayo 50 percent 
guidelines will have you spinning your wheels. - Hoger Ebert 


Mayo Clinic — The Total Heart: US$59.95. IVI Publishing: +1 (612) 686 2600, fax +1 (612) 686 2601. 
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Disclosure 


ver a four-day period in Seattle, Michael Crich- 

ton's latest book, Disclosure discloses: 1) many e- 
mail messages, 2) technical details about how to 
build CD-ROM players in Kuala Lumpur, and 3) lots of 
short, breathless chapters that all end with a "what's- 
coming-up-next" crescendo. 

With utmost consistency, Crichton's portrayal of 
women is decidedly misogynistic. Tom Sanders is the 
hero of Disclosure. The division head of a high-tech 
company called DigiCom, Tom gets sexually harassed 
by his former girlfriend (who happens to be his boss). 
On the second page, Tom's wife (a lawyer, of course) 
tries to get him to feed their children breakfast 
before he goes to work. As part of her strategy, "she 
ruffled his hair, and her bathrobe fell open. She left it 
open and smiled. ‘l'Il owe you one...’ " What a work- 
ing mother won't do for child care! 

By the end of the second chapter (chapters run 
from two to five pages) we learn that pinup calendars 
must be removed from the men's areas in DigiCom, 
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Disclosure: Pale males eat it again! 


whereas female workers are allowed to keep their 
male pinups in the powder room. Just another inci- 
dent in which "pale males eat it again!" Pretty soon, 
in fact on Day One, Tom's boss tries to rape him: “ ‘Oh 
God, I've wanted you all day,’ she said intensely. She 
kissed him again, rolling on top of him, lifting one leg 
to hold him down." 

Crichton is a master of cranking up the angst, 
playing on our primal fear of women dominating the 
world by using the very technology that men have 
created. After the good-guy-beats-bad-girl ending, 
Crichton tries to redeem his misogynistic creation by 
comparing sexual harassment to virtual reality: Both 
are still changing. 

Let me guess - Michael Crichton's next book, tenta- 
tively entitled Exposure, will follow the travails of 
Clarence Thomas as he is sexually harassed by Sandra 
Day O'Connor, Hillary Rodham Clinton, and Janet 
Reno, while in the background, secret feminist agents 
try to take over the fast lane in the new information 
superhighway. - Sylvia Paull 


Disclosure, by Michael Crichton, US$24. Knopf: +1 (212) 751 2600. 


Where Leaders 
Learn from Leaders... 


Leadership Institute for Journalism 


and Mass Communication Education 
June 19 - 24, 1994 


Nominations for the Leadership Institute are invited for incumbent or aspiring 
administrators in journalism or mass communication education. This is an 
opportunity to learn about leadership from some of the nation’s leading educators, 
working journalists and media scholars. 


The Freedom Forum Media Studies Center’s tenth annual Leadership Institute 

for Journalism and Mass Communication Education is a week-long intensive 
program, providing a forum to explore the intellectual, academic and professional 
aspects of effective educational leadership. This year’s gathering also provides an 
opportunity to connect information superhighway developments with issues in 
journalism and mass communication education. Past Institute seminars have been 
conducted by some of the foremost university administrators, scholars and 
professionals: 


James David Barber Thomas Ehrlich Diane Ravitch 

Robert Birnbaum A. Bartlett Giamatti Michael Schudson 
Ernest Boyer Stephen Hess Donna Shalala 

John Brademas Shirley Kenny Arnold Weber 

John Burness C. Peter Magrath Clifton R. Wharton, Jr. 
Robert Darnton Margaret Mahoney Abraham Zaleznik 


The Institute is held at The Freedom Forum Media Studies Center, located 
at Columbia University. Round trip travel and accommodations are paid for by 
the Center. 


The Institute is open to journalism or mass communication administrators 
(deans, directors, chairs), iene! members or media professionals. Please send a 
letter of application, curriculum vitae and two letters of reference to: 


EB. The Freedom Forum 
e Media Studies Center 


Columbia University 
2950 Broadway, New York, NY 10027 


Deadline for application is March 31,1994 
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Orb 


Orb Live 93 
Island Red Label 


an a keyboard-based ambient band play live? As 

this sprawling two-disc set indicates, British neo- 
slackers the Orb have peddled their technical hijinks 
to devoted fans from Tokyo to Copenhagen. Alex 
Paterson, former A&R rep for Brian Eno’s EG Records, 
and engineer wunderkind Kristian Weston (aka 
Thrash), are the Orb. In July of 1990, after the Orb's 
original duo of Paterson and Jimmy Cauty had split, 
Alex enlisted the aid of 18-year-old Weston to remix 
his third single, "Little Fluffy Clouds." The two joined 
forces as the Orb in 1991. 

From their debut LP Adventures Beyond The Ultra- 
world, to the epic 40-minute single "Blue Room" and 
follow-up album UFOrb (which topped the UK charts), 
the Orb have turned a mélange of musical styles into 


Roger Waters's worst nightmare?... 


their own signature art form. Paterson and Weston 
and an ever-changing roster of friends/collaborators 
mix television, radio, film, animal noises, and natural 
sounds into complex soundscapes. This is pop culture 
recontextualized, made music. These are masters of 
modern collage. 

Dappled with hilarious samples, aural experimen- 
tation, and a smattering of laid-back beats, Orb Live 
93 is a subtle and cerebral experience. "Star 6 & 7 8 
9," the high point of the gorgeous Disc A, combines 
roars of obnoxious engines with arias of angelic 
voices. Disc B has its moments (notably the eerie 
beauty of "Spanish Castles In Space"), but does not 
measure up to the first disc. Despite the inclusion of 
two new tracks ("Plateau" and "Valley"), Live 93 is 
mainly a collection of previously released material; 
no matter - it’s an essential Orb purchase anyway. 
Yes, they can play live. – Stephen Reese = 
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Glenn Gould 
Beethoven/Liszt; Piano 
Transcriptions; Symphony 
No. 6 in F major; "Pastoral" 
Sony Classical SMK 52637 
This first release of a 1968 record- 
ing is a major addition to Gould's 
catalog. Transcriptions often cast 
the familiar in a new light, and — 
together with Gould's knack for 
finding something new in every 
piece – this makes for an aston- 
ishing performance, unquestion- 
ably Beethoven. Gould's 
unequaled clarity pays off in the 
Liszt transcription, which 
attempts to replicate all the 
notes of the orchestration wher- 
ever possible. Excellent recorded 
sound — Gould's ever-present 
singing is reduced to a minimum 
by well-placed microphones. 

- Bryan Higgins ® 


Turtle Creek 
Chorale 

Rutter Requiem 4 Five 
Anthems 


Reference Recordings 


Requiem is a complex and com- 
pelling piece — pastoral, atmos- 
pheric, and ominous, as befits a 
mass for the dead. The soaring 
sound of 300 voices is stunning 
whether or not you care for the 
liturgical text. The accompa- 
nying instruments — pipe organ, 
harp, cello, winds, and percus- 
sion — balances the power of the 
massed voices and heightens the 
intensity of this choral work. The 
anthems are smaller composi- 
tions of varying musical depth; 
the Requiem will rivet you. 

— Peter L. Herb ® 


The Bobs 
Shut Up and Sing! 
Rounder 


An a cappella quartet, The Bobs 
(Talking Heads meets Manhattan 
Transfer?) are utterly unique. 
Their music is smart and engag- 
ing, with odd but clever harmon- 
ic twists and inventive, memo- 
rable melodies. The lyrics are 
always humorous if not outra- 
geously hilarious. (Imagine a 
song called “Spontaneous 
Human Combustion.") In “Mr. 
Duality," Matthew "Bob" Stull 
intones, “They call me Mr. Duality 
(two guys. ..one bod)." The Bobs 
couldn't be more low-tech: 
There's no electronic gear, but 
the sparks fly. After a hard day in 
the techno-world, plug in by 
turning off the juice with The 
Bobs. - Dean Suzuki 


Sali Sidibe 
Wassoulou Foli 
Stern's Africa 


Sali is the outstanding Malian 
vocalist whose track on the 
recent Women of Wassoulou 
compilation sounded like early 
Velvet Underground, complete 
with sawing fiddle and jugger- 
naut percussion. Her new solo 
release fulfills the promise 
implicit in that one cut. Culled 
from a batch of recent Malian- 
issued cassettes (with the obliga- 
tory rap track to thrust us into 
the 905 and nearly ruin 
everything), this is a melodic 
album with rhythmic backing 
tracks, enough to scare the spirits 
out of the forests. – Dr. Rhythm ® 
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Garrison Fewell 
A Blue Deeper Than Blue 
Accurate Records 


Fewell's reluctance to record this 
outstanding debut was a matter 
of principle: “Years ago, when | 
was really struggling, [bassist] 
Buster Williams told me, ‘Just 
perfect your craft." Fewell plays 
for the sake of art, not recogni- 
tion, and covers a broad range of 
standards in the process. His 
beautiful tone and effortless, flu- 
id lines draw the listener in as 
only a select few have done. An 
optimal rhythm section backs 
this fine guitarist, who appeals 
on the sublime, emotional level 
of a Bill Evans or a Jim Hall. 

- James Rozzi ® 


Throneberry 
Sangria 
Alias 


Sangria seems like a party where 
everyone's cooler than you: a 
members-only club of obscure 
place references and inside jokes, 
with singer Jason Arbenz long- 
windedly pondering everything 
from geography and masturba- 
tion to What Women Want. Right 
— phone me a cab. But get this 
debut alone in a corner with a 
couple of drinks, and you'll dis- 
cover a dark, shy one, worth get- 
ting to know. Lonely guitar 
melodies, ingenious similes, and 
masterful sad-songwriting make 
Throneberry' intellect palatable, 
even intriguing. And, like most 
Cincinnati bands, they wear the 
nicest clothes.. .. — Colin Berry ® 


D'Cückoo 
Umoja 
RGB Records 


This cyber-percussion all-female 
trio performs on electronic 
marimbas and drum controllers 
designed and built by D'Cückoo 
members. Their music is both 
up-to-the-minute and timeless 
by virtue of its influences, which 
include world music, rock, funk, 
pop, and dance music. Ambient 
techno-tribal ballads are juxta- 
posed against funky, hip-hop 
dance numbers and postmodern 
polyrhythmic Third Worldisms. 
The sophisticated and rich vocal 
arrangements include African 
chants, which add an exotic 
touch to the already multicultur- 
al stew. - Dean Suzuki ж 
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Trumans Water 
Godspeed the Punchline 


Homestead 


Trumans Water learned a long 
time ago that if you trust your 
mistakes, you can live forever. 
They've retained the kernel of 
their oeuvre through three LPs — 
a goofy, schizo-rock racket, crest- 
ing the wave of jerky angular 
sound lately seeping from down 
San Diego way. But the giddiness 
of discovery fades. You can't 
make mistakes on purpose. Tru- 
mans Water is at the dawn of a 
new space-pop sensibility, shap- 
ing their foundering style into a 
lasting imprint. Now if they can 
only forget how to play. 

- Patrick Barber ж 


MICROWAVED CD: LISA SEAMAN 


Microwave O’ The Month 


Keiji Haino 

Execration That Accept to Acknowledge 

Nervous Records 

yyyyyyyyyeah. And once, | got to play around with a broken guitar and a 
bad amp, too, But not for 40 minutes. We appreciate experimental music 
around here, but this is bad experimental music. Ваааааа. Perfect for 
‘waving — watch it crackle. — KS * 


A: the beginning of each music review, you'll find a 
four-digit code for each album. To hear sample 
cuts, dial the 900 number below, entering this code 
when prompted. You'll hear up to three minutes of 
music, at 95 cents per minute. “Fast forward" by punch- 
ing 3, louder volume 4, softer 5. = 


Code ArtistandTitle 000 
1265 Orb Orb Live 93 


1260 The Bobs Shut Up and Sing! 

1258. Garrison Fewell A Blue Deeper than Blue 

1263. D'Cückoo Umoja 

3261 Turtle Creek Chorale Rutter Requiem + 
Five Anthems 

1259 Sali Sidibe Wassoulou Foli 

1262 Throneberry Sangria 

1264 Trumans Water Godspeed the Punchline 


HAS DENNIS MILLER 


SOLD OUT? 


If you can't find the Dennis Miller, That's News to Me’ or Dennis Miller, That's 


Geek to Me’ interactive CD-ROMs at your nearest software store. there's your 


answer. ( If you can't find your nearest software store, call 1-800-94DENNIS. ) 


< Hey, you can't live off Saturday Night Live re-runs forever. > 


Dennis Miller, That 8 News to Me and Dennis Miller, That 's Geek to Me are a joint effort between Miller-Pickering Syndications and Sanctuary Woods Multimedia, 


Inc. 


1994 Sanctuary Woods Multimedia Corporation. Sanctuary Woods is a registered trademark, -/augh, the Haugh logo, Dennis Miller. That 5 News to Me and 
Dennis Miller, That 's Geek to Me are trademarks of Sanctuary Woods Multimedia Corporation 
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B Multimedia 


m Videoconferencing 
m High-speed networking & ATM 


m GUI m UNIX’ 


m Windows’ development 


For opportunities in these technologies, 
e-mail your resume to the address above. 


© 1994, Intel Coi 


trademark of the Unix Open Foundation, Inc. All rights reserved. Intel Coi 
equal opportunity employer and fully sup 
е workplace and requires that all offers of employment 
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Power Tool for Digital Homesteaders 


mn a bit on the information superhighway, the road ends. Nothing 
out there but wide open data space. Blue-collar digital workers are 
moving in to build a life, a place to call home. They hack out that chunk 
of space using whatever tools they can make or afford. Those who 
know their tools use Autodesk 3D Studio. 

Although earlier versions had a weak renderer, Release 3 is an inte- 
grated animation-production studio, complete with broadcast-quality 
modeling, rendering, and animation that seriously competes with 
much more expensive, high-end programs, such as Alias and Softim- 
age, which run on the pricey Silicon Graphics platform. 3D Studio runs 
on DOS machines, opening up the field of professional computer mod- 
eling to anyone who is willing to make an investment equal to the cost 
of a cheap car. 

Even on 3D Studio, rendering is a time-consuming operation that 
always takes too long. One very cool feature of 3D Studio is its ability to 
“network render,” which means you can harness the processing power 
of all the personal computers on a local or wide area network to get the 
job done. 

Also included with 3D Studio is the World-Creating Toolkit, a CD- 
ROM with 500 Mbytes of building materials that you can use without 
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Autodesk’s 3D Studio: The Black and Decker of world-building tools. 


having to pay royalties: texture maps of woods, skies, rocks, and ani- 
mated flics that tile seamlessly; models of buildings, landmarks, plants, 
trees, people, animals and monsters; 100 custom-designed PostScript 
fonts; and a portfolio of prebuilt 3D Studio creations. 

3D Studio developer Gary Yost is bursting with pride over his latest 
creation. To him, it’s not just a big chunk of code, its a magic carpet 
that can fly animators to a new life: “The bottom line is that with 3D 
Studio, visually creative people who are trapped in boring jobs can 
quit, get a small loan, and go into business for themselves. They can 
make more money than before, live freer lives, and stop playing the 
corporate bullshit game. There are hundreds of these new mutants 
online in the CompuServe asoft forum every day, and they all help each 
other. Log in and hang out.” 

Sound like bullshit? It worked for me - I make my living with 5D 
Studio. 

Right now developer Yost and his gang are working hard (and these 
guys do work hard) on Release 4, to be available in a year or so. 
- Steven Speer 


3D Studio: US$2,995. Autodesk: (800) 879 4233, +1 (415) 332 2344. 


Street Atlas USA 


inally, а CD-ROM worth 

buying. Packed onto this 
one disc are all the streets in 
the US (including Alaska and 
Hawaii). What you get in this 5- 
inch circle of plastic is a seam- 
less map of the entire country 
resolved at many levels. Start- 
ing from the continent scale, 
you can zoom down in increas- 
ing detail of highways until you 
get to neighborhood streets. Or 
you can search for a street by its 
name, or find the streets in a 
particular telephone exchange 
or ZIP code. Street Atlas USA 
contains street maps of not only 


cities and towns, but rural areas 
as well, something that many 


Every Street, USA. 


digital maps don't cover. Also 
included are over one million 
rivers, ponds, lakes, parks, 
mountains and railroads. 
Navigating is easy (and not too 
slow on fast machines) and yes, 
you can print out the results to 
fold into your pocket. Some 
users have found the accuracy 
ofthe street-level maps a bit 
fuzzy, but in my searches and 
ramblings, it's been right on. 
This is one case where a CD- 
ROM blows the paper equiva- 
lent out of the water. 

- Kevin Kelly 


Street Atlas USA: 055169. 
DeLorme Mapping Co.: (800) 
452 5931, +1 (207) 865 1234. 


These are the 
Games of the Star- 
ship Enterprise 


his is a great Romulan ale - 
Tie game for the 
armchair starship captain. From 
the makers of the award- 
winning Out of This World 
comes Star Trek: 25th Anniver- 
sary. You take the role of 
Captain James T. Kirk, leading 
the Starship Enterprise and 
crew through a series of pleas- 
ingly episode-like adventures, 
opening titles and all. The game 
doesn't waste a nanosecond — 
from the get-go, your first task 
is to participate in war games 
with another Federation heavy 
cruiser. 

You give the bridge person- 
nel their orders; control shields, 
phasers, photon torpedoes, and 
damage control systems; and 


access a computer with a 


Set phasers on “fun.” 


database of terms, races, 
machines, and worlds, The 
attractive graphics, digitized 
sound effects, and level of 
detail here are wonderful. (For 
example, | checked the comput- 
er for references to Tholians — 
sure enough, they were there, 
and | haven't even run into any 
yet!) And that's before you've 
even left the bridge. There are 
planets to explore, mysteries to 
solve, alien civilizations to seek 
out, red-shirted security guards 
to kill off, and crabby ship 
doctors to argue with. As an 
added bonus, you get a "special 
feature" they don't tell you 
about. My advice? Don't mess 
up; it just isn't logical. 

— Chris Hudak 


Star Trek: 25th Anniversary Mac 
version: US$59.95, DOS version: 
US$49.95, DOS CD version: 
05564.95. Interplay Produc- 
tions: (800) 969 4263, +1 (714) 
553 3530. 


Japan’s Interesting Characters 


he kanji of Japan are the complex pictographs imported from China. 

Some of the characters are stylized representations of real stuff — 
you can see the trees, rivers, and ice in them. When a kanji character 
comprises more than one pictograph, it often makes sense, such as the 
ideograph for “firefly,” which combines the pictographs for “fire” and 
“insect.” Others are obscure, such as the character for “lunatic,” which 
is made up of pictographs for “dog” and “king.” (This probably comes 
from the mad emperor who built numerous temples to dogs and made 
everyone in his kingdom bow to canines and address them as honor- 
able spirits.) “Government” is “roof” and “buttocks” (the earliest form 
of the phrase, “Cover your ass,” ГІ] warrant). 

It’s only natural that books meant to teach kanji to English speakers 
often try to take advantage of the symbolic aspects of the characters. 
Most books that use this method fail miserably. The pictures are not 
consistent, and they don’t use enough of them to illustrate anything 
beyond a few basic ideographs. Kanji Pict-O-Graphia, by Michael Row- 
ley, is a wonderful exception. Working from the proper forms of kanji 


Kanji Pict-O-Graphix: An entertaining and insightful book for Japanophiles. 


and the phonetic hiragana and katakana characters, Rowley has creat- 
ed a visual vocabulary that is striking and, most importantly, memo- 
rable. A friend of mine said she wished she had a book like this when 
learning kanji in school. Rowley's drawings capture the same intellec- 
tual spirit that gave birth to characters that are sometimes humorous: 
The character for “outside” and “undo” is comprised of “evening” and 
“crack,” Rowley’s drawing is of a man urinating at night. The mnemon- 
ic phrase is “He went outside and undid his pants when nature called.” 
And, ironically, the Japanese use the same character for both “rice” 
and “America,” so the mnemonic phrase is: “Japan won’t buy 

American rice.” 

Kanji Pict-O-Graphix won't teach you Japanese, but as a companion 
guide to whatever you are using, it will make learning the written 
forms much easier. By itself it is an entertaining and insightful book for 
the serious and nascent Japanophile. — Jerod Pore 


Kanji Pict-O-Graphix: Over 1,000 Japanese Kanji and Kana Mnemonics, by Michael Rowley, US$19.95. 
Stone Bridge Press: (800) 947 7271, +1 (510) 524 8732. 
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Sky! 


I. can happen to anyone: a random 
crash or power failure sends an after- 
noon's work straight down the drain. 
But if your Mac? has the premiere 
spelling checker Thunder 7™ installed, 
you're already on the road to recovery. 
Thunder 75 remarkable Ghostwriter 
feature saves all your keystrokes to disk, 
so you've got a last-resort text backup— 
even when you forgot to save. 


Ana that’s not half the story. First and 
foremost, Thunder 7 is an invaluable 
universal spelling checker. It works in 
all your applications and desk acces- 
sories, alerting you to errors the instant 
they occur, and helping you correct 
them right then and there. It’s that easy. 


Ce you ve started using Thunder 7, 
you'll probably find it indispensable for 
other reasons as well. Thunder 75 Short- 
hand Glossary expands your abbrevia- 
tions instantly as you type—and auto- 
matically corrects your most persistent 
typos, like “teh” for “the.” Thunder 75 
Thesaurus puts useful synonyms at your 
fingertips. Automatic Smart Quotes 
keep your "desktop publishing" looking 
like “professional typesetting.” 


Thunder 7— 
available now from 
your favorite Mac- 
intosh® software 
source. Suggested 
retail price, $99.95. 


tt4 %— MacUser Magazine 


Baseline 


For more information, call 
800-926-9677 
or 901-682-9676, Facsimile: 901-682-9691 
Copyright © 1993 Baseline Publishing, Inc. All rights reserved. 


Macintosh and Mac are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 
Thunder 7 and the Bascline logo are trademarks of Baseline Publishing, Inc. 


connect to 
an Attitude, 
not a probiem. 


sarah mclachlan 
rose chronicles 
papa brittle 
delerium 
brainbox 

hilt 

itch 

ginger 

p.o.w.e.r. 
teargarden 
grassy knoll 
single gun theory 
mystery machine 
peace love and pitbulls 


INTERNET: 
NettwerkGmindlink.bc.ca 


NETTWERK BBS: 
604-731-7007 
MAILING LIST: 
Nettlist-request@nettwerk.wimsey.com 
send "SUBSCRIBE" in message body 
FTP BY E-MAIL: 
ftpmail@nettwerk.wimsey.com 
send “GET INFO” in message body 
(к TTWERK 
RECORDS-MUSIC-PUBLISHING 


Mosaic 

If you want to be anybody on the Net nowadays, you have to run your own Mosaic 
server. Here's how: First, laboriously scan in garish images from magazines and album 
covers, then add hypertext links to every other server you know of (in hopes the favor 
will be returned), and finally add just a drop of content — say, the complete lyrics to 
"Raw Power." Now sit back and watch users connect to the server. Heck, some may 
even wait the five minutes it takes to download the home page and its accompanying 
graphics. Mosaic is the 1990s equivalent of forcing friends to sit through slides of your 
trip to Florida — painful for everyone but the host. 


Video games 

It should be no surprise that video game sales are reaching a plateau — after all, there 
are only so many teenage males — but many game companies are stubbornly insisting 
that the next generation of game systems will get sales booming again. The problem 
is that the graphics of the new systems aren't all that revolutionary — 3DO games are 
boring even when you're stoned. If video games are going to attract a larger audience 
they will need to change drastically. Two possible directions are VR and networked 
games, but the required technology and infrastructure won't be available for some 


time. 

Current Position Months 

Position Last Month on List 
Mosaic 1 3 2 
Video Games 2 5 = 
Intellectual Property 3 РЕ 2: 
ADSL 4 2 as 
Telecommuting 5 2 2 


1227: (151 


Intellectual property 

People in the computer industry like to think that what they do is unique and histori- 
cally unprecedented. This largely mistaken belief is the cause for much of the current 
shrill debate on software patents, with both those who believe patents are crucial to 
the industry and those who believe patents will cause irreparable harm claiming that 
the unique nature of software requires sweeping changes in US intellectual property 
laws. The boring truth is that similar problems have arisen (such as industrial design 

patents and music copyrights) and have been solved within the existing framework. 

The problem isn't the much-maligned patent office, it's people's egos. 


ADSL 

Asymmetrical digital subscriber line technology (using compression to squeeze 
multiple video signals down a standard phone line) is being hyped as the phone 
companies’ secret weapon against cable, but l'm convinced the hype is funded by the 
copper industry. Surely phone companies don't think consumers will put up with the 
poor-quality video signals of ADSL when most of us already have coax (with far 
greater bandwidth) coming into our homes. Stop delaying: We want fiber to the 
home, and we want it now. 


Telecommuting 

Since 1973, when the word was first coined, telecommuting has been alternately 
hyped and trashed. Initially embraced as part of the shiny new future predicted by 
Toffler and McLuhan, it was then knocked as unrealistic during the high-pressure 
1980s. Now, experts point to anti-pollution laws and two-career families as the dri- 
ving forces behind telecommuting' resurgence. While the Clean Air Act may cause a 
small increase in telecommuting, most employees still believe that physical visibility is 
necessary for promotions, and this will keep telecommuting from catching on. 


- Steve G. Steinberg 


Junghans Desk 
Clock 


he strains of "Lilibullero" 

come to an end, and the 
time signal of the BBC comes 
on: beep, beep, beep, beep, 
beeeeeeep. Precisely as the 
long tone signals the hour, the 
second hand on a handsome 
analog clock on my shelf points 
to twelve. There is something 
very reassuring about a clock 
that always has the right time 
and date, one in which you can 
have near-absolute confidence, 
despite power failures, leap 
years, and the start of daylight 
savings time. 

Made by the innovative 
German clockmakers Junghans, 
the self-setting desk clock runs 
on a single C-cell. It operates by 


tuning into the low-frequency 
(60 kHz) time signals broadcast 
by WWV, a service of the US 


Non-schlock clock. 


National Institute of Standards 
and Technology. The only visual 
hint that the clock is something 
out of the ordinary (besides its 
sleek, granite-monument look) 
is a liquid crystal display win- 
dow with the date, just large 
enough to be read from across 
the room. (The Heath company 
makes a preassembled clock 
that listens to WWV, but it looks 
like it belongs in a lab rather 
than a home. And you still have 
to manually adjust it for day- 
light savings.) This clock is the 
perfect office or home time- 
keeper for the punctual 

- Jef Raskin 


Junghans self-setting desk clock 
(Item 45750X): US$249.95 
Hammacher Schlemmer cata- 
log: Orders: (800) 543 3366, 

+1 (513) 860 4570. Technical 
Questions: (800) 227 3528. 


The Music of Manipulation 


oseph Lanza’s fascinating book, Elevator Music: A 

Surreal History of Muzak, Easy-Listening, and 
other Moodsongs, is a history of the tabloid side of 
music: music as mind and mood control. But there’s 
more than Muzak here: Lanza ties the ambient 
sounds in supermarkets and malls to all those demo 
records from the ‘50s, produced to show off hi-fi 
systems (and later, the ill-fated quadraphonic sys- 
tems). It’s the message tailored to bring out the best 
of the medium - wasn’t CD technology responsible for 
bringing about new popularity for Holst’s The 
Planets, with its surging dynamic range? 

With whimsical chapter titles such as “Probing the 
Jell-O,” “Lullabies from Heaven and Hell," and “The 
Push-Button Ballroom,” Elevator Music traces how 
music was used to simultaneously soothe and inspire 
office workers and shows the kinship of the FM-lite 
radio format to Wyndham Hill. He also follows such 
highbrow incarnations as Brian Eno’s Ambient Music 
series and the work of such contemporary “mood- 


Muzak: The soundtrack for your life. 


song” musicians as The Space Negroes and Morgan 
Fisher, whose Echoes of Lennon comes with this plug 
from Yoko Ono: “By slowing down the music to its 
extreme limit, Morgan Fisher has allowed the musical 
notes to float in a space the size of the universe.” Just 
what, exactly, is the size of the universe, Yoko? 

Lanza's book reminds us to be aware of the music 
that serves as a soundtrack to our lives: "Along with 
Muzak and elevator music, there is moodsong to 
accompany our favorite music scenes, tickle our sub- 
concious fantasies on television and radio commeri- 
cals, alert us to the next network news station break, 
and lull us in our home entertainment centers." 

With the new 100-CD carousels, Lanza notes, you 
can have the equivalent of Muzak at home. By arrang- 
ing and programming the play order of the songs you 
can use your system "like a thermostat." — Phil Patton 


Elevator Music: A Surreal History of Muzak, Easy-Listening, and other 
Moodsongs, by Joseph Lanza, US$22. St. Martin's Press: 
1+ (212) 674 5151. 


y 


HAPPENS 


THF паліт "ne a7 Fm 


You’ re not playing ву. their rules driymore... ын 


Axis the Gamecheater gives you a few new tricks in your favorite games — 
special powers, enhanced weapons, and extra lives. So now you can get on 
with the adventure, past that nasty spiked pit, without burning your last life in 
a bad Super Dave imitation. Or you can loose your vengeance with that outlaw 
turbo laser cannon you've always wanted. With Axis the Gamecheater, you get 
the little boost you need to keep the game fun! Superpowers are yours on 
demand — with just the press of a key! 


Axis the Gamecheater provides custom cheats for dozens of the most 
popular games, on PCs or Macs, and we're adding new games all the time. 
Available now at: Best Buy, CompUSA, Egghead Software, Electronics 
Boutique, Software Etc., or wherever exciting software is sold! 


FR or more information, call 


or 901-682-9676, Fax: 901-682-9691 


Copyright ©1993-94, Baseline Publishing. Inc. All rights foreign and domestic reserved. Axis the Gamecheater and the Baseline logo are trademarks 
of Baseline Publishing, Inc. All other names are trademarks of their respective holders. Help! l'm being held captive in the fine-print disclaimer! 


Converter Kit for 
Sunlight 


f you're a Newton owner, by 
i now you're wondering why 
you didn't buy stock in Duracell 
or Energizer. Those AAA batter- 
ies are hard to find, and the 
Nicad batteries are good for 
only 20 recharges. 

That's why I'm glad | got my 
hands on a solar solution, the 
SunPack. It's a flexible solar 
panel inside a rip-stop nylon 
portfolio with lots of pockets. 
There's a letter-sized pocket as 
well as zippered pockets where 
you can stuff a Newton while it 
recharges. The solar unit has 
one mode to run the Newton 
and another to juice recharge- 
able batteries. Just set the 


switch, plug in the Newton, and 
flip open the folder so the panel 


Solar-powered Newton. 


gets light. Simple. 

Here's why | like it: It works 
well for travel, especially if 
you're heading to places where 
the electrical outlets require 
converters. The solar panel is 
detachable, so you can stick it 
near a window for recharging. 
And some smart cookie made 
the cord 6 feet long, so you can 
set the SunPack in sunlight 
while you work in the shade. 

It's so PC (politically correct, 
that is), you'd think it came 
from Berkeley, but actually the 
SunPack is from Keep It Simple 
Software in Helena, Montana. 
They've recently introduced a 
SunPack for PowerBooks, too. 
- Betsy Brazy 


SunPack: US$199 retail, US$149 
direct from KISS. Keep It Simple 
Software: (800) 327 6882, 
e-mail kiss4@aol.com. 
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A Book, a Disc, and Thou 


үү all the books purporting to teach interactive multimedia, it’s a 
gas to find one practicing what it preaches. Multimedia Power 
Tools is one of those new hybrid books. It hooks up 640 pages of witty, 
well-informed, and illustrated text to an interactive CD-ROM jammed 
with cool media. 

The book is exhaustive and impressively up to date. The whole of 
multimedia (its history, project development process, necessary tools, 
and techniques) is explored in depth with a side of wry humor. It 
details the nitty and the gritty issues of production: project planning 
and design; cross-platform issues; creating media artifacts with sound, 
animation, and video; and melding all the pieces into an effective and 
elegant whole. Each subject is keyed to a real-world application. The 
book and CD-ROM are integrated through “power codes" - first read 
about a project in the book; then, enter the code, and what you've been 
reading about pops up on the CD-ROM. Wow, it's a gen-u-ine multi- 


seer 


MULTIMEDIA E 


POWER TOOLS 


Зи 
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Multimedia Power Tools: А gen-u-ine multimedia learning experience. 


channel learning experience! On the CD-ROM, the application produc- 
ers (front-line fighters in the media wars) introduce themselves, the 
project, and then lead you step by step through their hard-won design 
experience. I know my inherent geekiness is showing through, but 

it’s a thrill to meet these fellow toilers in the vineyard, face to Quick- 
Time face. 

The CD-ROM is living proof of what the book teaches, which is 
about what I'd expect from the team at Verbum, a group well versed in 
the interface between computers and fine art. Take the tour to get up to 
speed, then explore the main topics: Sample Projects and Power Tools. 
Power Tools gives a free taste of the variety of clip media - art, sound, 
video, etc. - on the market today. Also included are a number of handy 
utilities useful in multimedia work. This is one Power Tool well worth 
the time and the money. - Peter Sugarman 


Multimedia Power Tools, by Peter Jerram and Michael Gosney, US$49.95. Verbum Inc.: +1 (619) 944 9977, 
fax +1 (619) 944 9995; Random House Electronic Publishing: (800) 345 8112, +1 (215) 586 3232. 


The (Interactive) 
Underground Empire 


nfocom's newest interactive adventure, Return to 

Zork, updates the Zork mythos and brings the 
classic text-based adventure game fully into the 
multimedia present. 

Return to Zork's animated, graphical interface lets 
you grab objects with your mouse and choose actions 
from pop-up menu buttons. Alternately spooky/goofy 
MIDI music and sound effects underscore the game's 
many moods. You don't need a CD-ROM to play Return 
to Zork, but you'll miss out on digital video interac- 
tions with characters (played by real actors), 3D walk- 
through animations, and a CD-quality orchestral 
soundtrack. For best results, you'll need a double- 
speed CD-ROM drive and a 16-bit audio board. 

The plot starts out by sending you into the Valley 
of the Vultures to participate in one of those bogus 
sweepstakes giveaway promotions. All you have to do 
is attend a presentation about E. Rufus Rooper's new 
timeshare vacation resort (built atop the newly dis- 
covered ruins of the Great Underground Empire of 
Zork), then enjoy a free four-day stay in fabulous 


Return to Zork: An old ASCII adventure gets a facelift. 


West Shanbar. When you get there, however, Rooper 
is gone along with most of the town's buildings and 
inhabitants. Rumor has it some of that old black 
magic may be filtering up from the caverns. 

To get to the bottom of things, you'll have to 
explore every corner of this bizarre underworld in 
search of clues; find and use important game-solving 
tools (such as bat guano and a frozen steak); interro- 
gate, flatter, and threaten characters; and generally 
kiss your real-world productivity good-bye. 

If you're a veteran adventure game player, or just 
brilliant and very patient, you may be able to pene- 
trate the various conundra that litter the Valley of 
the Vultures and its nether regions without assis- 
tance. The rest of us need the US$9.95 book of hints, 
or several calls to the 900 number hint line. But even 
if you read and reread every hint in the book, Return 
to Zork is still a challenge, and you'll spend days or 
weeks navigating its dangerous byways before dis- 
covering the Exciting Conclusion (or at least what to 
do with the bat droppings). - Scott Spanbauer 


Return to Zork: US$79.95. Infocom/Activision: (800) 477 3650. 


SUNPAC PHOTO: WILLIAM FAULKNER 


Patrick Barber wrote 50,642 words in 1993. He is also а bicyclist. 
David Batterson is a writer from Portland, Oregon. 


Colin Berry writes about music and other things for Ray Gun, 
Puncture, DOING bOING, and SFWeekly. He's probably waited оп you 
in some San Francisco restaurant. 


Rodney Bianco has been an independent computer consultant 
since 1988. He's trained as an emergency medical technician and 
works part time at the UCLA Medical Center. 


Betsy Brazy (BzMouse@AOL.com) is a freelance writer, editor, and 
quilter. She judges the quality of a newspaper by its comics; her 
personal hero is Mighty Mouse. 


Roger Ebert's film reviews appear in the Microsoft Cinemania CD- 
ROM, which recently added a Mac version. 


Simson L. Garfinkel (simsong@nextworld.com) is a computer 
consultant, science writer, and senior editor at Nextworld magazine. 


Peter L. Herb (PLHerb@aol.com) is an attorney, occasional musi- 
cian, and writer who tries not to dress in black too often. 


Chris Hudak writes fiction and tech reviews. He currently resides in 
planes, trains, and scuzzoid industrial clubs. 


Joe Hutsko (76703.4030@compuserve.com) lives in San Francisco 
and writes all over the place. ... 


Alastair Johnston is a letterpress printer and a teacher of graphic 
design who broadcasts over the San Francisco radiowaves as "Dr. 
Rhythm." 


Phil Patton is a contributing editor to Esquire. He is the author of 
Made in the USA. 


Sylvia Paull is an agent provocateur, party thrower, and ever- 
willing co-conspirator. 


Jerod Pore (jerod23@well.com) publishes Poppin' Zits!, Factsheet 
Five Electric and is a contributing editor to Factsheet Five; he also 
programs mainframes in a trance state. 


Jef Raskin (raskinjef@aol.com) created the Macintosh computer 
project and plays the Contrabass recorder in F. 


Stephen Reese (heinzr@tvo.org) spends his free time working as a 
writer, filmmaker, electronic musician, DJ, and graphic artist. 


James Rozzi is a freelance writer, woodwind musician, and teacher 
in the Orlando, Florida, area. 


R.U. Sirius is co-founder and current icon-at-large for Mondo 2000 
and lead theoretician and a vocalist for Mondo Vanilli. 


Scott Spanbauer is a contributing editor for PC World magazine 
and a frequent contributor to New Media magazine. He lives in 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Steven Speer is a computer animator. He voted for Bush, lives in 
New York, and remains in shock. 


Steve б. Steinberg (tekGwell.sf.ca.us.) is a computer science 
student and the editor of /ntertek, a technology and society journal. 


Peter Sugarman (peters 10@aol.com) is a multimedia developer 
and the co-creator of Beyond Cyberpunk. 


Dean Suzuki, PhD, is a professor of music history at San Francisco 
State University. 


Robert Wyatt is a freelance writer and NeXTStep nut. He's also a 
partner in a gothic/alternative record label. 


MINNEAPOLIS CORLEGE#OF ART AND DESIGN 
CHAIR 


DESIGN DIVISION 


E-MAIL: 


GROWING 


Get Thee to the Internet 


The Little Garden (TLG) provides Internet connec- Monthly Rates: 
tivity in the greater San Francisco Bay Area. Our Ў 
prices are the cost of connectivity plus our rea- : $325 
sonably low overhead. In exchange for these low V.FAST (28.8Kb/s):.... $130 

prices, we expect members to be technically 56Ї-. V.32bis (14.4Kb/s):... $70 (Cheap!) 
sufficient. 


The Little Garden is a buyers' club, and many Associated Networks: 
members become involved in the operation of Santa Cruz: 


Santa Cruz Community Internet 


We have points of presence in San Francisco, à 
+1 408 457 5050 infoGscruz.net 


Mountain View and Palo Alto, and affiliates in 
Santa Cruz, Marin, and Portland, Oregon. Marin, Sonoma, and Mendocino: 


North Bay Network 


TLG provides high-quality, reliable, basic IP con- 
+1 415 472 1600 info@nbn.com 


nectivity. We offer high-speed leased lines, full- 
time SLIP or PPP, Domain Name Service, and IP Oregon and Southern Washington: 
addresses. We don't provide shell accounts or RAINet 


part-time IP. +1 503 297 8820 admin@rain.com 


TLG places no restrictions on content or use, 
including reselling. 


s San Francisco, Peninsula & East Bay 
The Little Garden +1 415 487 1902 'info@tlg.org 


edited by Kristin Spence 


You've fingered Coke machines, coffee makers, and Christmas trees. But never in your 
net.travels have you encountered that most venerable and ubiquitous of home appli- 
ances: the toaster. You wonder: “Why would anyone build an entire network of bread- 
browning devices?” 
A fine question. But toasternets are not actually composed of toasters and network 
cable. The term toasternet refers generically to small computer networks built 
out of cheap and readily available parts. Unlike commercial network service 
providers, which are motivated primarily by the bottom line, most toasternets 
exist to meet their members’ communication needs – namely, to get people 
wired. Toasternets have become increasingly popular as the demand for 
Internet services has outpaced the capabilities of commercial service 
providers. This is particularly true in the area of full-time direct IP connec- 
tivity - even providers that charge a flat rate for dial-up shell connections 


Additional information on toasternets usually have hourly charges for direct IP services such as SLIP or PPP (see 
and other net.connection.resources Net Surf, Wired 2.04, page 123). Additionally, since toasternets operate by 
is available via WIRED Online cooperative agreement, they are typically free from the restrictions on 
content or on the resale of service — restrictions often imposed by com- 
E-mail: Send a message to mercial providers. 
infobot@wired.com containing the Toasternets can be an ideal solution for businesses (or individuals) seek- 
words send net.info/index for a ing inexpensive full-time direct IP service. However, this freedom does 
complete list of resources. come at a cost: Toasternets cannot usually afford to provide the same 
level of technical assistance in getting connected that is typical for com- 
Gopher: Check out the Net.info mercial network service providers. Therefore, you will need to do at least 
directory at gopher.wired.com some of the dirty work yourself (or pay a consultant to do it for you). 
Toasternet connections require both a computer capable of connecting 
World-Wide Web: Check out the directly to the Internet and some kind of telecom connection. The least 
Net.info heading on expensive gateway to the Net is a 386 running one of the free versions of 
http://www.wired.com. Unix (such as Linux or NetBSD), though other Unix boxes will work just fine. 


Once you have a machine, you need to connect it to your service provider. Con- 
nections to the outside world can be made by either standard telephone lines 
(up to 28.8 Kbits per second (Kbps)), by ISDN (up to 128 Kbps), or via leased lines 
(56Kbps or T1 (1.5 Mbits per second)). In each case, pricing will depend on whether 
your connection is part-time or full-time. (Residential dial-up customers take note: 
Unmeasured rate service means you can have a full-time dial-up connection for about 
US$15 a month in most locations!) You will also need appropriate communication hard- 
ware. Depending on your setup, you may also need a router (to separate your local net- 
work traffic from Internet traffic) and other network hardware (Ethernet cabling, hubs, 
et cetera) to connect multiple machines to your Internet gateway. 
The emergent phenomenon of toasternetworking is too new (and perhaps too complex) for there 
to be any comprehensive reference guide, either printed or electronic. However, if you want to get 
started, plenty of information can be found at the sites at left. Happy toasting! 
- Jonathan Steuer jonathan? wired.com 
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NETSURFER: EUGENE MOSIER 


PLAYED FIRST 
GAME OF 
EQUINOX. 


WELCOME TO THE 7 DUNGEONS OF 
GALENDONIA, AN UNDERGROUND WORLD 
FULL OF GHOSTS, BATS, BLOBS, AND EVIL 

WOMEN. THEY ALL WANT TO KILL YOU, 
BUT DON'T TAKE IT PERSONALLY 


AFTER YEARS 
OF PRACTICE, 
STILL TRYING 
TO CONQUER 
THE THIRD 
DUNGEON. 


YOUR JOURNEY TO RESCUE SHADAX 
WILL SPAN OVER 450 SECRET 
CHAMBERS. WITHOUT YOUR MAGIC 
DAGGER, IT WILL SPAN ABOUT 


Hap то skip 
GRADUATION 
CEREMONY, 
BUT FINALLY 
CONQUERED 
THE THIRD 
DUNGEON. 


TWO SECRET CHAMBERS. 


STILL LIVING 
AT HOME, 
NO JOB, 

NO FRIENDS, 
NEVER KISSED 
A GIRL, BUT 
FINALLY 
DEFEATED THE 
GREEN BLOBS 
IN THE FIFTH 
DUNGEON. 


AFTER A LONG, BLOODY BATTLE WITH 
BOSS CHARACTER SUNG SUNG, YOU'VE 
EARNED A STRING FOR GLENDAAL'S 
HARP. IT'S A SMALL REWARD, BUT AT 
LEAST YOU'RE NOT DEAD. 


HaviNG 
TROUBLE 
SEEING THE 
SCREEN, 
AND NEED 
TO TAKE 
NAPS 
BETWEEN 
DUNGEONS, 
BUT YOU 
CAN NOW 
GET TO 
THE SIXTH 
DUNGEON 
WITH EASE. 


YOU'VE SURVIVED TO DO BATTLE WITH 
SONIA, THE EVIL EMPRESS. NOTHING CAN 
STOP YOU NOW, EXCEPT THE GIANT BLOOD- 
SUCKING BAT THAT WANTS TO GNAW ON 
YOUR NECK. GOOD LUCK. 


CAN'T SEE 
THE SCREEN, 
CAN'T HEAR 
THE SOUND 
EFFECTS, 
CAN'T WORK 
THE JOYSTICK 
AND HAVING 
CHEST PAINS 
AT THE 
THOUGHT 
OF THE EVIL 
EMPRESS. 
FEELING THE 
END IS NEAR, 
YOU VOW TO 
SOMEDAY 
COMPLETE 
YOUR QUEST 
AS YOU 
BEQUEATH 
YOUR JOYSTICK 
TO YOUR 
GRANDSON. 


(sure, it's just a game.) SONY 


IMAGESOFT 


Equinox is distributed by Sony Imagesoft, 2100 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90404. Sony is a registered trademark of Sony Corporation. Imagesoft is a trademark of Sony Electronic Publishing Company. 61994 Sony Electronic 
Publishing Co. Equinox is a trademark of Sony Music Entertainment (Japan) Inc. Nintendo, Super Nintendo Entertainment System and the Offical Seals are registered trademarks of Nintendo of America, Inc. ©1994 Nintendo of America, Inc. 


Jerusalem One server houses more than 20 


Web and Mosaic surfers frustrated by the Dr. Mbytes of text and gif files relating to the 
Jekyll side of hundreds of hyperlinks should Holocaust. There, in the Electronic Jewish 
check out ALIWEB — Archie-Like Indexing found Library, you will also find a large assortment of 
via URL http://web.nexor.co.uk/aliweb/doc/ali- non-Holocaust items: Jewish Internet infor- 
web.html. This pilot project builds and up. mation, files on politics and religion, the 
dates a searchable database of indexes to var- Hebrew software archives, and information 
ious World Wide Web servers. Searches return about the Jewish Library. Within the Holo- 
a digestible page of hypertext links, yours for caust Archives folder, you will find gateways 
the clicking. ALIWEB currently emphasizes to quotes from the time, first-hand narratives, 
academic and technical subjects, but the doc- original historical documents, details of the 
ument base is widening. To peruse a broader Nazi "euthanasia" project, and articles about 
range of topics, surf to the server site SUSI via Holocaust denial. You will also find bibliogra- 
http://web.nexor.co.uk/susi/susi.html and sam- phies and book reviews. To access this power- 
ple an impressive collection of search engines ful wave, point your gopher at jerusalem!. 
ranging from Archie to the awesome Jump- datasrv.co.il. 


Station database. Surfin' safety tip: A search- 
results page is composed on the fly, which 


precludes it from being added to your Hotlist. If you think the Net's an exclusive province of 
Save your wave by copying it to a local docu- white males, think again. Better yet, climb up 
ment (specify "HTML format" instead of "Text") to Dusty's Treehouse, Art "Rambo" McGee's ftp 
and you can splash in where you left off! archive located at URL ftp://netcom.com/pub 


/amcgee, where the women are radical femi- 
nists and the men are black nationalists. Here 
Travel expert Rick Steves, host of Travels in you'll find a handful of key documents on hate 
Europe, a terrific travel show broadcast on crime, online gender issues, and the gulf 
some PBS stations, has a BBS of his own in between the info-rich and info-poor. There are 
Seattle, gardened by sysop Rich Sorenson. The pointers to jazz, blues, and reggae archives. 
purpose of this board, appropriately titled But the centerpiece is McGee's own up-to-the- 
Europe Through the Back Door, is to provide an minute compendium of online resources for 
area where users can exchange information, Africans, Latino/as, indigenous/aboriginal 
questions, insights, and opinions. It's also pos- peoples, and activists around the world. Each 
sible to request a free copy of Steves's news- list points to databases, electronic mailing 
letter or to download selected prepublication lists, Usenet newsgroups, bulletin board sys- 
drafts of upcoming travel guides, such as The tems, and conferences on the Association for 
Baltics and Russia Through the Back Door. Defi- Progressive Communications' networks. Up- 
nitely worth a look - and just in time for mak- dates can be gotten by mailing amcgee@ net- 
ing those summer vacation plans. Dial +1 (206) com.com. (Don't forget to pick up a copy of the 
771 1902 to connect at 2400 baud (8, N, 1); but cybermuslim.guide while you're there!) 
keep in mind that this wave is surfable on eve- 
nings and weekends only. 
California's Assembly Bill 1624 mandated that 
legislative information be made available to 
Black is the color of darkness. And the flying pur- the public "by way of the largest nonpropri- 
ple turtles go east in midspring. Clint Eastwood etary, nonprofit cooperative public computer 
ate a hamburger last week, and now Usenet network." (You guessed it - the Internet.) The 
news group alt.non.sequitur features the finest bill's passage was largely influenced by an e- 
non sequitur prose you'll find on-terminal or off. mail and fax campaign waged by Computers, 
Part Beatnik, part cyberdelia, alt.non.sequitur's Freedom and Privacy founder Jim Warren. The 
churning, illogical nonsense reads like a shroom site opened in January 1994, and is accessible 
trip down the information superhighway. Star- via ftp or ftpmail from ftp:;//leginfo.public. 
ring frequent poster Matt Gooley as the digital ca.gov or e-mail to: ftpmail@leginfo.public. 
answer to Dean Moriarty, this is a wave to be ca.gov. The five key directories are dailyfile 
enjoyed. Now...where were we? (legislative calendars and rosters of Senators 
and Assembly members), bill (Assembly and 
Senate bills), code (California codes), constitu- 
Historically minded gopher surfers should tion (Articles of the State Constitution), and 
investigate this rich, poignant wave. The statute (State Statutes). Watch for README 


Han 


files and glossaries along the way. Comments? 
Mail them to comments@leginfo.public.ca.gov. 
The lightning-fast InfoSlugs of the Universi- 
ty of California at Santa Cruz have already tun- 
neled into the California legislative info site 
and created a helpful complement to the leg- 
islative site. Access URL gopher://gopher. 
ucsc.edu/11/The Community/Guide to Govern- 
ment-U.S., State and Local/California Legislative 
Information. What's your state done for you 


Drag.Net 


The Good News? For the first time in history, 
the Internet is being used to help track down 
a criminal. The Unabom Task Force, which 
was created in response to a vicious serial 
bomber, now has an address on the Net. The 
task force wants Net denizens to assist them 
in capturing the person responsible for kill- 
ing one professor and injuring 23 others with 
insidious letter bombs. To sweeten the pot, 


(online) lately? 


The Information Super-Subway 


the government is offering a reward of 
US$1 million. 
The Bad News? The bomber's targets have 


So there you are, hacking Madrid's physical almost exclusively been the very same sort of 
underground, but you'd appreciate a set of online folk the Unabom Task Force is turning 
directions. Why consult a map when you can to for help – university professors, research- 


use the Internet? The Subway Locator at tel- 
net://metro.jussieu.fr:10000 can quickly dia- 
gram subway systems in France (Lille, Lyon, 


Marseilles, Paris, Toulouse), Germany (Frank- 
furt and Munich), Hong Kong, London, Madrid, 
Montreal, and New York City. Simply specify 
your starting and ending stations, and it will 
display estimated travel time, the route you 
should take, and all intermediate stations. The 
system also tells you the origin of the data 
used. If you're not sure of the station name, you 
can tease a list of possible stations from the 
server by keying in a fragment of a name. The 
Subway Locator is bilingual (communicating 


in French or English). Comments can be e- 


mailed to Pierre.David@prism.uvsq.fr. 


-plan of the month 


Thanks to the Wired 2.05 Surf Team 
Izar Tarandach izar@cs.huji.ac.il 
Eric S. Theise verve@well.sf.ca.us 


JC Herz mischiefephantom.com 
Julie Petersen chinacat@netcom.com 


Kathleen Creighton casey@well.sf.ca.us 
M. Strata Rose strata@fenchurch.mit.edu 
Sandy Sandfort 72114.1712@compuserve.com 


ers, computer wonks. An information file 
about the bombings can be downloaded via 
ftp from naic.nasa.gov in subdirectory /files/ 
fbi. If you have a tip, call their hotline at (800) 
701 2662 or contact Special Agent William L. 
Tafoya at btafoya@orion.arc.nasa.gov. Be care- 
ful out there. 


Virtual Katas 
Мо surfer is complete without a spiritual activi- 
ty. In this, surfers and hackers are much alike, 
especially in the way they turn to the martial 
arts to supply that jolt of adrenaline, friendly 
competition, learning, and challenge - the rush 
that pitting yourself against your fears will give. 
The rec.martial-arts Usenet newsgroup offers a 
full collection of FAQs (the group's standard 
FAQ, a stretching FAQ, a Bruce Lee FAQ...) 
and the only repertoire of martial-arts-relat- 
ed gifs on the Net. Ftp the files from 
cs.huji.ac.il, or access them through the Web 
at http;/ /archie.ac.il:8001/ files/CS-HUJI.html. 
If those waves get too rough, come to the 
Dojo for a refreshing fight. 


Wipeout 
»- About that UK movie database we men- 
tioned a couple issues back (Wired 2.02, page 
122): The archive's mail server can be reached at 
movie@bmpcug.co.uk. Also, “HELP” should appear 

in uppercase letters if you'd like to receive the full 
help file - a lowercase "help" (minus the quotes, of 
course) will get you the short version. 
> We incorrectly printed one of our surfers’ 
e-mail addresses in Wired 2.02 (page 123). 

Scott Yoshinagas home wave is actually 


Mike Ellsworth mellsworGfirewall.nielsen. com syoshinaga@mail.summer.hawaii.edu. 
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MISS YOUR 
GRANDFATHER'S 
FUNERAL, 

BUT YOU 
FINALLY 
CONQUERED 
THE EVIL 
EMPRESS. 


HE WOULD 
HAVE WANTED 
IT THAT WAY. 
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| If You’re Headed toL 
` Straddling the shores of the 

, Danube river, Linz has served as 

a fortified base camp of the 
_ Roman Empire, as well as the 
. home of astronomer Johannes 
Kepler and composer Anton 
_ Bruckner. (It was also a favored 
vacation spot of Adolph Hitler.) 
Despite its history, Linz has 
. never made its reputation as a 
tourist destination. Yet Linz 
.. offers many charming reminders 
` of the Old World, with all the 
| accoutrements of the New. 

Austria's third largest city and 
the capital of Upper Austria, 
. Linz will again host the presti- 
! gious Ars Electronica festival. 

. The primary venue for the event 
is the architecturally enticing 
Brucknerhaus. The best place 
. to stay is next door at the Trend 

Hotel, an establishment that is 
` convenient and well appointed 

- try to get one of the rooms 

with a view of the river. Linz 

offers lovely Baroque architec- 

ture and much historic charm, 
| juxtaposed with an abundant 
supply of restaurants, beer 
gardens, delis, bakeries, fruit 
stands, and markets. Speaking 
of bakeries, you must indulge in 
са Linzer torte when in town - 
` the best of which can be found 
` atthe Wrann café. Be sure to 
partake of a cup of Austrian 
coffee: It’s quite possibly the 
best you will ever taste. Linger 
at Cafe TraxImayr, a kaffeehaus 
offering gentle sophistication, 
cheese omelets, and reading 
material. Pizza and Pasta 
Franzesca offers outdoor tables, 
while Napolitana Da Alfredo is 
Linz's oldest pizzeria. 

. Although most restaurants 
close by 10 p.m., the bars 
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inz for Ars Electronica 


remain open. The Asphalt is a 
must-visit. Warmth, music, and 
conversation will embrace you 
as you enter this hangout for 
actors and artists. (You never 
know who'll be sitting at the 
next table!) See international 
bands at the Stadtwerkstatt, an 
artists’ center with a bar and 
café, which also hosts the occa- 
sional rave. Other good night- 
time haunts include Vanilli and 
Landgraf. For a picnic, hop 
aboard the Péstlingbergbahn, 
an old-fashioned trolley car that 
will take you to the apex of the 
Póstlingberg, a vantage point 
about 537 meters up. If the 
weather is clear, you'll be 
rewarded with a panorama 
sweeping the red-roofed city to 
the distant Alps. Discover the 
Grotto Railway, a rail trip into 
the mountain's realm of the 
dwarves! 

If you enjoy museums, don't 
miss the Schlossmuseum, 
housed in the 15th-century 
residence of Emperor Frederick 
Il. Be sure to check out the static 
electricity laboratory exhibit, as 
well as the complete medieval 
rooms upstairs. The Neue 
Galerie boasts one of Austria's 
best modern art collections, 
displaying the works of Klimt, 
Kokoschka, and others. Also, 
the Landesmuseum, sitting 
atop a hill overlooking the 
Hauptplatz, chronicles the 
province's Roman, medieval, 
Renaissance, imperial, and 
recent past. - Kristin Spence 

Tausend Dank to Ken and Lucía 
Karakotsios, Katharina Gsóllpointner, 
and our own awesome gestalter, 


Thomas Schneider. 
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May 23-24 

Rural Datafication II; Minneapolis 

The Second Annual Conference on Rural Datafication will focus on rural net- 
working. CICNet, along with the National Science Foundation, hopes to bring 
together people from higher education, library science, business, government, 
and agriculture, as well as network access providers, to discuss the wiring of 
rural locations, and those institutions still on the Internet "fringe." Proposed 
topics include: distance learning, funding rural networks, tools for education, 
rural networking success stories, Freenets, and other low-cost access options, 
as well as the use of Muses and MOOs in education, research, and elsewhere. 
US$125. Send your name, address, and e-mail coordinates to ruraldata-info- 
request@cic.net for more information. 


June 6-8 

Digital World; Los Angeles 

Seybold's Digital World, now in its fifth year, is the original and most success- 
ful cross-industry event focusing on digital media. Here is where the digital 
vanguard meets and schmoozes. Digital World '94 will overtake the Los 
Angeles Convention Center this year to showcase 150 exhibitors and cater to 
an expected 20,000 elite attendees. The content-rich Expo will also include an 
array of galleries, workshops, and special exhibits. The Interactive Media 
Festival will be launched at this year's event; it is the product of a yearlong 
search for great works of interactive media by a prestigious international 
body of nominators and judges. US$995 for the conference, US$50 

for the exhibits. Contact: (800) 488 2883, or +1 (415) 578.6900, fax +1 (415) 
525 0194. 


June 7-10 

Environmental Technology '94; Washington, DC 

The subtitle of this conference is "Visualizing the Future of Environmental 
Information Management." The first annual Environmental Technology con- 
ference will provide a forum for high-level exchange between leaders in the 
industrial, governmental, and academic sectors involved in measuring, man- 
aging, monitoring, and predicting impacts on our environment. The confer- 
ence will also address technology vis-a-vis human and environmental risks, 
public policy, and risk communication. US$150-$575. In the United States, 
contact: +1 (703) 578 0301, fax +1 (703) 578 3386. In Europe, contact: + 49 
(30) 882 6656, fax + 49 (30) 883 8811. 


June 8-10 

Virtual Reality and Persons with Disabilities; San Francisco 

This marks the second annual international conference co-sponsored by 
California State University, Northridge's Center on Disabilities and the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers. The conference's primary objec- 
tive is to encourage the sharing of results in research, development, and 
commercialization. Its secondary objective is to create a collaborative archive, 
meant for broad dissemination. Tutorials (three-hour presentations), technical 
sessions, panels, demonstrations, and exhibits are designed to achieve these 
objectives. This year's keynote speaker will be award-winning science fiction 
author Ray Bradbury. Topics covered will include technical concerns, policy 
issues, current and future access, applications, and employment opportuni- 
ties. US$295. Contact Jodi Johnson or Dee Heller at +1 (818) 885 2578, fax 

+1 (818) 885 4929. 


June 21-25 

Ars Electronica; Linz, Austria 

This venerable meeting of art and science will feature the provocative theme 
of "Intelligent Ambience.” Ars Electronica will delve into issues of computer- 
aided environments as well as intelligent, interactive, real surroundings – 
environments based on machine intelligence. In addition to exhibits high- 
lighting architecture, transportation, and communication, the festival again 
sponsors the prestigious international Prix Ars Electronica (US$103,750), 
awarded for the most dazzling computer graphics and interactive art. Price 
unavailable at press time. Contact Ars Electronica: + 43 (732) 7612 271, fax 

+ 43 (732) 7612 350. 
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Join over 4,000 industry 
executives for the only 
Conference and exposition 


dedicated to marketing, 


promotion and design in 
the electronic media... 


а 1994 PROMAX & BDA 
CONFERENCE & EXPOSITION 


June 8-11 ° New Orleans 


| ! үе! | want to be part of PROMAX & BDA 941 | 
If а company is involved in: | | 
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Send information on exhibiting 


e Marketing & Promotion | Nome 
e Computer Graphic Design & Animation — | Me 

i Compan 
e Video Post Production жый, 


e Sound Design and Music Libraries 


Exhibition 310-453-5258 
Registration 213-465-3777 
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Zippies! 


484 as well as the hippie couple making can- 
dles to sell at festivals, the New Age traveller 
with a PC running off his bus's dynamo and the 
raver looking for a more meaningful buzz than 
ecstasy. ^We need the maximum number of 
people to change in the shortest possible time. 
The best way is to make the alternative fashion- 
able,” says Clark. “There are no ‘wrong reasons’ 
for becoming a zippie.” 

To introduce the emerging scene to itself, 
Clark and his Evolution posse (the group that 
organizes zippie events, taking their name from 
Evolution, the now defunct descendent of ЕР?) 
established the Megatripolis club. Starting 
small, it rapidly outgrew its Soho venue, and 
4,000 would-be raving zippies were turned away 
upon its reopening last October. The Thursday | 
went, I met a female professional gambler who 
“cultivates her intuition,” a middle-aged lawyer, 
school kids, exchange students, graphic design- 
ers, and squatters. Part lecture hall, part Indian 
bazaar, part medieval courtyard, part pleasure 
dome, Megatripolis offers early evening talks by 
zippie thinkers (they call it “Parallel Universi- 
ty”), trippy visuals upstairs, and ambient dance 
or a percussion jam in the “Virtualitiroom,” 
where a bunch of Macs run the latest interac- 
tive demo from The Shamen or grainy graphics 
off some kid’s floppy. 


Techno-Optimism 

The next day, I’m reminded by Matt Black of the 
zippie multimedia group Hex (see Wired 2.03, p. 
90) that the UK is “still in the Stone Age of per- 
sonal computing. Hardware costs twice as 
much as in the States and is two years out of 
date. But we do have a strong rave culture.” 

Against all odds, technophobic Britain, the 
home of C.P. Snow’s Two Cultures (where sci- 
ence has consistently been dissed by the liberal 
arts elite), is actually learning to love technolo- 
gy. Nerds, for the first time in living memory, 
are cool. “I spent my first twenty years as a 
hippie trying to get away from the techno side 
of things,” says Fraser Clark. Now he’s getting a 
modem for his PC. 

“This is the strongest cultural force,” says 
Hex’s Black. “Maybe the force which will bring 
about the revolution in consciousness - which 
is what we are aiming at.” 

Almost entirely invisible to (arts-biased) 
politicians on the left and right, the UK has 
somehow developed the most creative bunch of 
software gamers outside the US, a huge explo- 
sion of independent TV production companies 
(in response to a late '80s boom in satellite and 
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Zippie Thinkers: 
Besides the obvious psychedelic heroes — 
(Timothy Leary, Alexander Shulgin, John C. 
Lilly, and Terence McKenna), zippies have a 
fondness for paradigm-challenging folk 
scientists (Rupert Sheldrake, Richard 
Dawkins, Benoit Mandelbrot, Werner 
Heisenberg, and Douglas Hofstadter). Spiri- 
tual guidance comes from East and West, 
courtesy of Julian of Norwich, Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, 
and Shiva, among others. There's a distrust 
of the “twittering commercialism” of the US 
New Age scene. 

Serena Roney-Dougal's Where Science and 
Magic Meet and Monica Sjóo's The New Age 
and Armaggedon are currently popular. 
Marshall McLuhan gets the respect he 
deserves, as does intelligent fantasy author 
and one-time Hawkwind lyricist 
Michael Moorcock. So does Sid 
Rawls, for being the traveller 
spokesman and the media's 
favorite bogeyman. 


Zippie Media 

More cutting edge and less 
commercial than The Face, 
the style mag with a heart, i- 
D, has given zippie issues their 
only mainstream airing. i-D has 
beaten the pack, being the first in the UK 

to cover subjects from cyberpunk and 
chaos theory to the rise of pagan anti-road 
communities. As a national clubbing guide 
it's second to none, and check out the 
ahead-of-its time fashion coverage: +44 (71) 
813 6170, fax +44 (71) 813 6179. The Inde- 
pendent daily newspaper is increasing its 
coverage of zippie issues and personalities, 
while zippie 'zines include Zippy Times +44 
(71) 624 9276; Mind Food, +44 (81) 693 9903; 
Head; Dream Creation, +44 (71) 226 9874; 
Pod, and Tribal Messenger. А zippie-esque 
BBS is Black Dog Towers, run by Black Dog 
Productions (some of the most innovative 
so-called 'intelligent techno' artists around). 
It features articles on paganism, anarchism, 
music, etc. Address: direct dial in: +44 (81) 
983 3472, Internet address: ken gate. 
dogsquad.com. Preferred zippie medium: 
word of mouth. 


Zippie Music 


With so many influences from such diverse 
backgrounds and ages, zippie music covers 


азо 


a wide and wonderful spectrum. There's 


very chilled-out ambient-techno: Irresistible 
Force, Aphex Twin, William Orbit, Astralasia, 
Future Sound of London, Higher 
Intelligence Agency, Pete Namlook and 
party organizers Telepathic Fish. Better- 
known early zippie favorites The Orb and 
The Shamen are a little too poppy now, 
while some find the KLF pranksters a little 
tiresome. Also in the mix: hippie icons who 
saw the light (System 7, Ozric Tentacles and 
Hawkwind, remixing at last) and more 
dancey stuff (D.I.Y., Spooky); House-guitar 
crossover acts (Banco de Gaia, Transglobal 
Underground, Seefeel); tribal beats (any- 
thing with a didgeridoo in it, Dervish sam- 
ples, or Morrocan ululating); techno-dub 
reggae; or, most spectacularly, the holistic 
approach to live entertainment pioneered | 
Бу The Shamen’s Synergy tour in — 
М 1989 and 1990 and continued _ 
by Eat Static: in-yer-face — — 
lighting, live video mixing, 
hand-painted backdrops 
and hangings, dancers, | 
and megastrobes. Record 
labels: Guerilla, Warp, 
Rising High, and Planet — 
Dog Records. For clubs, try 
Whirl-y-Gig club (no number) 
recommended with Megadog  . 
+44 (81) 809 7194 and Ба 
lution +44 (71) 624 9276. 


Zippie Fashion { 
Zippies are not a cult and have no uniform - 
by which one can recognize them. In the 
clubs, on the street, or at the festival, any- 
thing goes as long as it's you - and what's - 
that? Postmodern, postcommercial but not 
averse to fashion per se: guerrilla consumers 
already living at the end of history. Appro- 
priated labels, logos, and slogans; 
typographical-pun T-shirts ('Groover' in 
Hoover script); combat gear; soccer shirts 
from the '70s; Tank Girl look; androgynous 
postapocalyptic or neo-hippie; the latest 
club look; the math nerd look; even a shirt 
and tie. 


Zippie Hangouts 

Stonehenge, Glastonbury, and er holy 
sites of Albion (ancient Britain); the Indian 
province of Goa; Thailand; San Francisco; 
Amsterdam; and North Wales during the 
magic mushroom season. 


cable services, coupled with the rise of inde- 
pendents and the downsizing of the BBC). 
Britain, the first and most deregulated of the 
European telecoms, is in the process of laying 
the most advanced telecom infrastructure in 
the world - a testing ground for Baby Bell exec- 
utives - where TV and phone traffic have been 
allowed on the same network since 1991. 

But it’s the huge dance culture that is the 
driving force and aesthetic polestar of this 
emerging techno-savvy British youth. More 
than a million people go to raves in the UK 
each week, diverting £2 billion pounds a year 
away from pubs, as a report from the Henley 
Centre think tank warned last year. “We are 
seeing nothing less than the rise of a new 
industry to replace the dead one that has not 
produced jobs,” says Brian Davis, former jour- 
nalist and organizer of the Cyberseed festival 
at South London’s top club, The Fridge, last 
November. “TV is not feeding us what we want; 
there's no reason to stay at home. We're not 
pushing vinyl, but a complete culture. Can Sony 
or Philips do this?" 

No they can't. But zippies are not so naive as 
to expect them not to try to profit from what 
will inevitably be seen as another slice of mar- 
ket demographics. But as Michael Dog points 
out, ^We've been ripped off so many times we're 
naturally sussed against corporatism.” 

Although evolution, not revolution, informs 
the zippie agenda, its submemes ensure that 
zippies will inevitably continue to come into 
conflict with the powers that be. “The political 
content of dance music is intrinsic," Will Sinnott, 
of the early zippie band The Shamen pointed out 
two weeks before his 1991 death. *It stimulates 
ego-role behavior reduction, offering the experi- 
ence of unity and affinity with others. This expe- 
rience invalidates liberal, individualistic ideolo- 
gy and creates true political opposition.” 

Zippie music is rhythmically rather than 
lyrically oriented - it really is in the music that 
the transformation occurs. Among the trancy 
reverb and sampled vocabulary of popular zip- 
pie songs can be found a Terence McKenna riff 
on goddesses, ecology, and the shamanic revival 
- and this woman's voice: “You can control 
some of the people all of the time; you can con- 
trol all the people some of the time, but you 
can't control all the people all the fucking time.” 

“Thatcher did us a favor,” says Michael Dog. 
"There's been a rejection of the control struc- 
ture at the same time that the technology has 
appeared for us to remain totally independent. 
Fulfillment now comes not from political 
adherence but by not voting, in fact by having 
nothing to do with the system.” 


The pagan roots revival that the travellers 
brought to the zippie movement is fundamen- 
tally at odds with the government's insistence 
on Judeo-Christian pub culture and 11 p.m. 
bedtimes, no matter how hard the police crack 
down. Interest in the New Age is more than 
passive; it's rooted in a darker, indigenous 
Celtic/Nordic shamanism revival that has 
become increasingly politicized. 

How big can it get? The number of people 
aware of the zippie concept is growing exponen- 
tially: The Independent newspaper claims there 
are 60,000 squatters and 40,000 travellers in 
Britain, and that's just the hard core. Clark esti- 
mates there are 200,000 zippies in the UK alone. 

Will it take similar hold in the US? We'll see, 
Clark says. “Britain is socially and politically the 
most fucked up of the Western Democracies, the 
most divided by youth cults,” says Clark. *Hip- 
pies never died out in the US, were never out of 
fashion the way they were here.” This left intel- 
lectual ghettoes, resistant to the suggestion that 
a techno-based spiritualism could emerge from 
superficial dance culture. Clark was *flabber- 
gasted at how far behind the US was" when he 
visited. “There’s no infrastructure. Raving is 
more than music - there's a whole lifestyle. But 
toeholds exist in San Francisco and toeholds can 
lead to crazes, and suddenly it's massive.” 

See for yourself: Clark's *Megatripolis Advance 
Party" will host its free, annual megarave at the 
Rainbow Gathering at the Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona August 1-15 (for info or to schedule a visit 
from them to your festival, contact Evolution, PO 
Box 855, London NW6, UK; +44 (71) 624 9276). 
Up to 60,000 people are expected. In a year when 
yuppie has-beens are going to fork over anywhere 
from US$150 to $5,000 dollars to relive a few 
fantasies (seated) at the two competing Wood- 
stock anniversaries (festival organizers are target- 
ing 250,000 and 40,000, respectively, at separate 
revivals on and near Yasgur's farm), maybe this is 
where the true spirit of the '60s will be found, but 
with a hard-nosed '90s realism. 

"The recession forced us to cooperate,” says 
Clark. *People are now prepared to listen to an 
alternative view. They may not agree, but, 
before, they had no reason to listen; the system 
was working from their point of view. The dif- 
ference between zippies and hippies is that, this 
time, we're starting from halfway up the moun- 
tain” m mm 


Jules Marshall Gules@mediamatic.hacktic.nl) is 
an editor of Mediamatic, an Amsterdam-based 
techno-culture magazine. He thanks Karen, 
Amanda, Mark, and Emily for floor space; and 
Jennifer at Club Dog. 
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Ziff Happens 


4 89 alone, so long as you produce.” 

Hippeau, speaking in his New York office, 
gives the Ziff corporate culture a gentle spin. 
Before going to Ziff in 1989, Hippeau was pub- 
lisher at 11305 InfoWorld. “The companies are 
very different,” he says. “At IDG, each unit is 
almost stand-alone. There are various missions 
and cultures. That could be good or bad, 
depending on who you are. For them, it kind of 
works. We try to strike a balance between what 
is centralized and decentralized. Our publica- 
tions are very much run by their management.” 


The War 

Present and ex-Ziff-Davis employees make it 
clear that no matter how brightly executives 
such as Hippeau, Sonnenberg, and Ziff’s sons 
shine, the brightest light is Bill Ziff Jr. Past 
employees describe Ziff as brilliant. Says Dan 
Ruby: *He's a genius, no doubt about it.” 

Genius expects to get its way, and woe be 
unto those who disagree. Such a fate befell 
staffers at MacWEEK, now owned by Ziff but 
founded as an independent publication by 
Michael Tchong in 1987 to cover the Macintosh 
from San Francisco. Short of cash, Tchong went 
into partnership with Ziff in 1988, when Ziff- 
Davis - late in breaking into the Mac market – 
bought half of MacWEEK. It acquired MacUser 
the same year. 

MacWEEK was an alternative-culture SF Bay 
area periodical. Bernard Ohanian, senior fea- 
tures editor in 1987 and 1988, remembers it as 
the *Berkeley and Birkenstocks" of Ziff. Ruby, 
who was editor then, says, *We were funny and 
irreverent. We had a little ragtag crew out here.” 
Ruby recalls Ohanian, who came to MacWEEK 
from the political journal Mother Jones, running 
stories on desktop publishing in El Salvador and 
the staff brainstorming to come up with head- 
lines copped from rock lyrics. 

MacWEENK's office culture abruptly changed 
when Ziff bought in. At first Tchong was happy 
to have Ziff's money and marketing expertise. 
But before long, staffers began speaking of co- 
workers who “got Ziffed.” Just what getting 
Ziffed meant varied. To some, it was getting 
screwed or getting passed over. To others, it 
was going corporate and becoming a company 
drone with no life outside of work. 

In keeping with the new corporate culture, 
what Ohanian calls “ап intense battery of psy- 
chological tests" were set up for incoming 
staffers. Ziff's Jarboe demurs, saying: "They're 
not tests; there's no right or wrong answer. If 
you say your favorite color is blue, you're not 
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wrong. It's merely a helpful tool.” Input, tests – 
the written forms were new and disconcerting 
to MacWEEKers, who hadn't experienced any- 
thing like them before. 

Another conflict arose when Ziff decided to 
move MacWEEK's offices from urbane, urban 
San Francisco to blandly suburban Foster City, 
where Ziff publishes PC Computing and 
MacUser. 

After some 50 MacWEEK employees signed а 
letter of protest, Ziff backed off, and MacWEEK 
stayed in San Francisco. But the hang-loose 
staff had won a battle only to lose the war. 

As time went by, several venturesome 
staffers, including Ohanian and Ruby, left the 
company. When Ruby left, MacWEEK staffers 
wore buttons to his going-away party that read 
“Ziff Happens.” Publisher Tchong was unhappy 
with the buttons and asked that staffers not 
wear them. 

But eventually, Tchong left MacWEEK, too. 

*[n the beginning, I did not feel heat, but 


testers put products through their paces, form- 
ing the basis of the product evaluations in its 
magazines. 

Ziff maintains a lab at its New York head- 
quarters for PC Magazine; a second lab in Fos- 
ter City for PC Computing; a third, the MacUser 
lab, also in Foster City; and a fourth, the mam- 
moth ZD Labs in Foster City, for all its maga- 
zines. There are more labs in Europe. 

The labs are real laboratories where serious 
testing goes on, but they have their theatrical 
aspects, too. As one former Ziff editor remem- 
bers the MacUser lab: *It had glass-paneled 
walls and was located off the lobby right where 
you walked in, and it was always shown to 
advertisers. At the push of a button, the glass 
darkened. This was supposed to ensure secrecy 
around the products. The advertisers loved it.” 

Ziff's pride, though, is the ZD Labs. Bob 
Kane, the lab director, calls it *the mother of all 
labs.” It's easy to see why. For one thing, it's big. 
At 51,000 square feet, “it’s the largest indepen- 
dent computer-product testing center in the 
country - only Microsoft's and IBM’s are larg- 


THE MESSAGE CAME THROUGH ON ZIFFNET AT 
6:48 A.M., NOV. 9, 1993: BILL ZIFF JR. WAS RETIRING. 
*THE TIME HAS COME," HE WROTE. 


eventually there's always heat," Tchong says. 
The cause of the heat? Creative differences. 
Ziff-Davis, he says, was slow to understand the 
Mac market and slow to appreciate cultural 
differences between New York and the West 
Coast, where much of the digital age was being 
born. And then there was that top-down man- 
agement style. 

*Bill has an autocratic style, even though 
he intellectualizes it very well," Tchong says. 
*He'd speak for five or six hours, virtually 
uninterrupted.” 

In 1991, tired of listening, Tchong left the 
publication he had started on a shoestring. At 
his exit party, staffers dusted off the buttons 
left over from Ruby’s farewell bash. This time, 
though, Tchong didn’t balk at the message 
“Ziff Happens.” 


The $10 Million Solution 

If Ziff-Davis is concerned with managing inter- 
nal dissent, it is downright obsessive about 
projecting an image of expertise and above-the- 
fray objectivity to its three million readers - or, 
as promotional material for PC Magazine calls 
them, “brand specifiers.” To this end, Ziff-Davis 
has built elaborate laboratories where hired 
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er,” according to Kane. He adds: “We have 180 
PC-type machines, 80 Mac-type machines, and 
32 miles of cable in this building.” In one room, 
Ziff engineers built a simulated model of the 
French telephone system. 

Under ZD Labs's testing system, vendors 
know their products are being tested; Ziff asks 
them for samples. After testing, ZD Labs ships 
them back. "That's a difference between us and 
Consumer Reports,” Kane says. “We don't work 
blindly with vendors. We don’t presume to be so 
arrogant as to think we understand everything 
about the product.” 

Ziff-Davis’s major-domos are well aware of 
the power of reviews to make or break a prod- 
uct. Hippeau points to critiques in the comput- 
er press of Lotus Development Согр.8 Jazz for 
the Mac market. “It got a bad review; it was 
taken off the market. If computer magazines 
hadn’t given it a bad review, the buyers would 
have taken a longer time to realize its faults. 
The vendor realized it was time to face reality.” 

Ziff's labs have, on occasion, given mixed 
reviews to industry powers. Apple's Newton 
didn't fare well. Neither did what Jarboe 
describes as IBM's *Micro Channel architec- 
ture, which arrived as part of the PS/2 product 
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line. ZD Labs tested it and couldn’t find out 
what made it so special.” Tests reported in 
PC Magazine in 1987 slammed the product. 
“We essentially took on the biggest computer 
company in the industry,” Jarboe says proudly. 

On other occasions, small companies got 
big boosts from Ziff. Back in 1990-1991 the 
Canadian-produced CorelDraw, a graphics 
package for Windows, won awards from sever- 
al Ziff magazines. 

“It came out of nowhere,” Jarboe says. “Now 
it's the major drawing package in the Windows 
category." 

Given their clout, Ziff-Davis tests are detail- 
oriented in the extreme, with little left to chance. 
At the PC Computing lab, ensconced in another 
building rising on the flat Foster City landfill, 
testers sit in a glass-paneled room, trying out a 
software program for usability and performance. 
Their body language and facial expressions are 
recorded by wall-mounted video cameras, and 
their verbal comments and commands are cap- 
tured as they follow a tightly coordinated script 
prepared by the magazine. Testers are recruited 
through newspaper ads, according to PC Com- 
puting Editor Bill Roberts, and the resulting 
videos are available to vendors. 

“Tt’s not a perfect science, but it’s more scien- 
tific than you might think," says Roberts. 

Traditionally, journalists try to eliminate bias 
and outside influences by building a metaphori- 
cal and ethical wall between the business 
department and the reporters and editors who 
are expected to write without fear or favor. In 
the vernacular of the media biz, this is known 
as separation of church and state and is a 
means of ensuring that editorial coverage is just 
that, not hidden advertising or influence ped- 
dling. Asked about separation of church and 
state, Jarboe cites Ziff's *lab-based journalism" 
as the guarantor of the wall. And referring to 
the price tag for ZD Labs, he says, “We spent 
$10 million building the wall.” 


The Wall 
Ziff-Davis executives are proud of what they 
insist is the complete editorial independence of 
their magazines. There are the labs, with proce- 
dures adjusted for international magazines that 
Ziff publishes or runs as joint ventures with 
foreign partners. And there are the feisty per- 
sonalities of top Ziff editors, such as Michael 
Miller of PC Magazine, Dan Farber of PC Week, 
and Maggie Canon of MacUser. Moreover, as 
they themselves point out, Hippeau and other 
key Ziffers began their careers as editors. 

Still, outsiders raise questions about the 
apparently cozy relationship between editorial 


and advertising. Such questions were sharp- 
ened in the summer of 1992 after a nasty and 
very public squabble between Ziff-Davis and 
Will Zachmann, a columnist for PC Magazine 
and PC Week. 

At the source of the commotion were pub- 
lished Zachmann columns critical of Microsoft 
and its powerful chairman, Bill Gates. Zach- 
mann railed at Microsoft's approach to IBM's 
competing system, OS/2, based on a leaked 
Gates memo. As Zachmann sees it, he was enti- 
tled to raise the issue. “I’m not a journalist, Pm 
an industry analyst who writes columns. I put 
my opinion in the columns.” 

Microsoft was not amused. 

“Gates got pretty ballistic about it," says 
Zachmann, by telephone from his Massachu- 
setts home. “At a PC Magazine editors’ day in 
Seattle two months later, he could talk about 
nothing else." Just after Zachmann returned 
home from the meeting, he says, his telephone 
rang. “It was a guy I won't name from Micro- 
soft, offering to ‘help me’ with future columns 
about the company," Zachmann claims. “1 
hung up the phone and said, ‘What the fuck is 
going on here?' " Zachmann declined the help 
and bridled when his editors suggested he write 
about more general topics. 

When Zachmann's contract with Ziff-Davis - 
a 4-year-old agreement that paid Zachmann 
$150,000 per year for his columns and consult- 
ing work - expired, it was not renewed. Now 
gone from Ziff-Davis, Zachmann fumes, 
"They're in bed with Microsoft every which 
way from Sunday.” 

When the dispute with Zachmann went pub- 
lic, Mike Edelhart, the executive vice president 
of Ziff's Centralized Operations Group, snorted 
to reporters that Zachmann's j'accuse was “поп- 
sense” and that his columns “had become bor- 
ing.” Today, Ziff-Davis is reluctant to even dis- 
cuss the Zachmann fracas. When I asked Ziff- 
Davis to comment on Zachmann’s charges, the 
company responded, in part: 

“PC Week, PC Magazine, and Ziff-Davis have 
always been committed to the principle of edi- 
torial independence. Our columnists and 
reviewers are free to express their opinions 
without any influence by advertisers.” 

The Zachmann fracas wasn’t the first time 
Ziff-Davis has been blasted for cozying up to 
advertisers. In July 1990, the ABC TV corre- 
spondent and syndicated columnist Britt Hume 
raked PC Magazine for allowing then-editor 
John Dickinson to confer with Microsoft on how 
to fine-tune its Word for Windows program and 
then brag about it in print. 

Observed Hume: “Thus, we have this ‘inde- 


pendent’ magazine’s editor helping a company 
he is supposed to be covering develop its prod- 
uct.... You’ll never guess who wrote the cover 
story on graphical word processors. That's 
right. The same John Dickinson who gave 
Microsoft all the advice on what the program 
should be. You will not be surprised to learn 
that Word for Windows gets a glowing review. 
Indeed, it gets an Editor's Choice designation.” 

So, is the wall between editorial and advertis- 
ing really solid? Or is it more like a permeable 
membrane, filtering out some toxic influences 
but letting others through? If any get through, 
the consequences are serious: Millions of dol- 
lars worth of purchasing decisions could be 
wildly skewed by nod-and-a-wink under- 
standings between computer-magazine pub- 
lishers and their advertisers. 

An editor who has worked for both Ziff-Davis 
and IDG, and who asked not to be named, 
observes: “Integrity is pretty high on the whole 
in computer publications, more so than in a lot 
of industry-specific publications. Nevertheless, 
you talk to industry people on the phone all the 
time. They become more and more important. 
You take their calls and you listen to them. The 
mission of the magazines is to help promote the 
market. They make no bones about it. That 
alone compromises journalistic integrity." 

For its part, Ziff-Davis stoutly maintains that 
a wallis a wall is a wall. J. Scott Briggs, presi- 
dent of Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. and head of 
the corporation's new Consumer Media Group, 
declares that in Ziff-Davis's story conferences, 
“the words ‘advertiser’ or ‘our market’ never 
enter the conversation. Otherwise, you lose all 
moral suasion or rectitude. 

“But at the same time,” he continues, “you 
have to be practical, fair, and honest. Where it 
gets real fuzzy sometimes is where you have a 
large advertiser who’s not getting any editorial 
coverage. When that happens, something’s out 
of whack. If the product’s lousy, kill it and put it 
out of its misery. If the advertiser goes away, 
that’s fine. But to pay no attention at all - I think 
that's wrong.” So, attention is paid, but never, 
Briggs and other Ziffers insist, is it bought and 
paid for. 

Maybe, but claims of editorial integrity have 
been tarnished by several Ziff employees, past 
and current, who have encountered situations 
they found compromising (though not worth 
losing their present or future jobs over by going 
on the record). Two employees recounted tales 
of major advertisers sitting in on PC Weeks 
editorial meetings during the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. Sam Whitmore, PC Weeks publish- 
ing director, and the magazine's editor-in-chief 
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at the time of the alleged editorial/advertising 
meetings, flatly denied such meetings took 
place. “I have been here ten years and nothing 
like that ever happened.” 

And after hearing of the allegations, the cur- 
rent editor of PC Week, Dan Farber, dismissed 
them as impossible under his watch, which 
began in 1993. “I have one thing in this busi- 
ness, and it’s my reputation as a journalist. That 
kind of thing simply does not happen here.” 


The Dynasty 

The message came through on ZiffNet at 6:48 
a.m., Nov. 9, 1993: Bill Ziff Jr. was retiring. “The 
time has come,” he wrote, declaring, “I have the 
most absolute faith” in Eric Hippeau. Well, 
maybe. Or at least until Dirk or Robert Ziff are 
ready to step into the top job. 

In-house maneuverings would merely be the 
stuff of gossip were Ziff-Davis not so huge. But 
its every move shakes the computer market. 
And even with its $1 billion revenues, Ziff-Davis 
is not through growing, not in magazines and 
not in electronic publishing. 

For his part, Hippeau promises a steady-as- 
she-goes transition. Speaking in his New York 
office with a slight, soft accent that recalls his 
native France, the 47-year-old, Sorbonne-edu- 
cated Hippeau radiates serenity. “The transi- 
tion is as seamless and as smooth as anything. 
I’ve worked very closely with Bill for years. 
Over the past two years, I started to manage 
the business.” 

Ziff's sons, too, avoid roiling the waters. Tall, 
diplomatic, Ivy League - Dirk has a Harvard 
MBA, Robert graduated first in his law school 
class at Cornell - the young Ziffs are quick to 
praise Hippeau. *I worked at PC Week when 
Eric was at /nfoWorld. He drove us nuts. He was 
taking market share from us," Robert says. 

The Ziff sons acknowledge differences with 
their father. Bill Ziff played very close attention 
to the bottom line, to be sure, but his attention 
took the form of building market share and 
chasing rapid growth, whether big profits rolled 
in right away or not. Now, with the computer 
industry - and, hence, the computer magazine 
business - reaching a plateau, the Ziff sons 
allow that they want to milk the company's 
major franchises for bigger profits. 

*We have achieved market dominance in a 
maturing market," says Dirk. “The growth of 
the '80s was unprecedented — it was a comet 
out of the skies. Now, we have to adjust to a 
more normal situation in our core business.” 

Unlike many companies, Ziff, with 4,000 
employees worldwide, has avoided recession- 
related layoffs. But with the hypergrowth years 
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over, the company, once famed for its hang-the- 
cost style, is said to be scrutinizing expenses 
much more closely. Recalls Gina Smith, a for- 
mer senior editor at Ziff's PC Computing who 
now edits 13058 Electronic Entertainment, 
“When I was there in the '80s, there was по 
limit to how much money you could spend. ... 
Га turn in receipts and they wouldn't be high 
enough. They’d say, ‘Where’d you go, McDon- 
ald’s? We want you to impress people: ” 

Yet, while Ziffis priming the pump for profits 
under the new regime, it is quick to sink recur- 
ring rumors that the firm is preparing to go 
public. “Why bother?” Dirk shrugs. “You’re 
asking for trouble. We have plenty of liquidity. 
We’re able to grow in other areas because of 
our cash flow.” 


The Future 
Whether public or private, Ziffis throwing 
major resources at new projects. The company 


use). But people were pitching out mainframes 
and buying PCs. We thought: It can’t happen 
that fast. Can it? BOOM! If you misjudge the 
market, you're toast.” 

At least a few prominent Ziff-watchers think 
the company could be burned again. Ziff-Davis 
has put millions into Europe - it won’t say how 
much - and even in-house boosters admit that 
results there haven’t been what the company 
wants. Observes Hippeau: “No one counted on 
there being a recession in Europe; that slowed 
down everyone.” Still, he maintains, “I wouldn’t 
characterize it as a loss, it’s an investment. 
Germany is the first country to show a return. 
We're very much on track. And we're not done 
investing in Europe.” 

Even so, Hippeau cautions, *None of us should 
lose focus on the fact that everything starts in 
the US. We are twice the size of IDG in the US.” 

Michael Tchong, MacWEEK's founder and 
former publisher, chides Ziff-Davis - and Bill 
Ziff personally - for failing to come to grips 
with a fast-changing market, starting in the late 


AT THE PC COMPUTING LAB, TESTERS SIT IN A GLASS- 
PANELED ROOM, THEIR BODY LANGUAGE AND FACIAL 
EXPRESSIONS RECORDED BY VIDEO CAMERAS. 


is expanding its trade expo business, launching 
a new online service called Interchange, enter- 
ing into a joint venture with the Walt Disney Co. 
to start a new magazine called FamilyPC this 
fall, and preparing to launch a new consumer 
magazine on its own. 

The latter venture is the creation of Scott 
Briggs's new Consumer Media Group, which in 
January opened offices in San Francisco's Mul- 
timedia Gulch neighborhood, where, he avers, 
"There's such cool stuff happening." 

Ziff has had spotty success with magazine 
launches, folding some books after brief runs or 
simply buying up titles that others started. “We 
were late to the Mac market and had to buy our 
way in. It's always more expensive to buy in 
later," Robert Ziff acknowledges. 

Perhaps the most spectacular recent belly- 
flop was Corporate Computing, launched in 
1992 and killed in 1995. Robert Ziff, the only 
inner circle member who describes himself as 
a technophile, wrote a column for Corporate 
Computing and took its loss hard. Asked what 
went wrong, Robert, who works on new pro- 
jects and strategic planning, sighs. “We made a 
fundamental boo-boo. We thought there was 
going to be a gradual falling off (of mainframe 
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'80s with the ascent of the Mac. According to 
Tchong, Ziff underestimated the Mac's graphic 
arts market, and his formulaic approach to 
magazines won't fly as markets converge and 
become more complex. 

If Ziff execs feel any lack of confidence, they 
don't show it. Over lunch in the firm's executive 
dining room in New York, Briggs ticks off Ziff’s 
successful launches and waxes enthusiastic 
about its forthcoming, still-unnamed consumer 
magazine. “I launched PC Week. We've launched 
seven publications in Europe in the last two 
years. Га say we do our share of launching.” 

Of the consumer title, expected to hit news- 
stands this fall and edited by John Dickinson, 
Briggs would say only “It will be as hip as Wired 
but product driven.” The magazine - tentatively 
titled Digital Home – “is vital to Ziff-Davis,” 
Briggs says. “Therefore, we will do it right.” 

“Right,” according to the Ziff marketing for- 
mula, means launching only after heavy con- 
sumer research, targeted testing with sample 
issues on magazine racks, and creation of an 
editorial policy that emphasizes useful informa- 
tion, generally free of controversy. In any case, 
if Ziff runs true to form, the company will take 
no chances on what promises to be a multimil- 
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lion-dollar launch. Ziff, historically neither а 
risk-taker nor a computer-publishing innova- 
tor, will be cautious. 

Last October, Ziff formed an electronic infor- 
mation division. In January of this year, it 
announced the impending birth of Interchange, 
a network offering e-mail, games, discussion 
groups, and compound documents with 
matched visuals and sound. Interchange, with 
some 30,000 testers, will carry advertising and 
compete with, among others, CompuServe, 
Prodigy, and AppleLink, where Ziff already 
offers text from its magazines via ZiffNet. This 
way, Ziff hopes to steal the march on IDG, 
which is also planning an online venture. 

Still, just whose opinion will carry the most 
weight as Ziff-Davis enters the 21st century? 

Bill Ziff swears it won’t be his. Heck, he’s 
retired. “My information has deteriorated really 
rapidly,” he says. “This is a young man’s game.” 

Sitting in his art-filled office, recovering from 
a winter flu and wearing a snuggly sweater, he 
sings the joys of retirement. He and his wife, 
Ann, will travel, he says. He'll lose weight. He'll 
pursue longtime interests in architecture, land- 
scaping, literature. He's looking forward to 
transforming himself from Citizen Ziff, publish- 
ing mogul, to just plain Bill, retired guy, though 
people who know Ziff wonder whether a man so 
used to being in control can let go for long. 

*My experience with cancer was a good 
teacher," he muses. “I learned I was dispens- 
able. I feel that everyone can get along just fine 
without me.” The challenge now is “to find out 
just how good I am at just living.” 

So, William B. Ziff Jr. is leaving, albeit at a 
pace to be determined. And he is leaving just as 
his company faces its biggest challenge in a 
decade. “I didn't like the '80s," Ziff said in his 
Waldorf-Astoria speech, “I’m glad they're over.” 
Maybe so, but when the '80s ended, so did the 
hypergrowth that made Ziff the most powerful 
unknown publisher in America. 

The new Ziff Communications is no longer 
able to surf the rising tide 017808 prosperity. Its 
intriguing new enterprises are still untested. 
And just when creative thinking is most urgent- 
ly needed, the company's best brain is calling it 
quits. Powerful as it is, Ziff-Davis will have to 
reinvent itself yet again to keep the clout its 
patriarch amassed in an era he despised. m m m 


As Wired went to press, Dirk Ziff resigned from 
Ziff-Davis Publishing to devote all his time to 
running Ziff Brothers Investments. His departure 
adds another element of uncertainty as the com- 
pany tries to transform itself into an information 
provider for the '90s and beyond. 
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HE MISSION is simple: bring the opportunities 
created by technology to children from low- 


income communities nationwide. 

By nature, kids are dreamers. Plugged In, founded in the 
shadow of Silicon Valley, turns its students into doers by 
providing them the access to computer equipment and per- 
sonal instruction they are traditionally denied. 

With the help of volunteers and donations from individu- 
als and corporate sponsors, Plugged In has given kids from 
kindergarten through high school the opportunity to com- 
municate with other student groups on the Internet, learn 
programming in Assembly and C, and create multimedia 
presentations using animation and digital video.* 

Yolanda Bowie, East Palo Alto site manager and mother of 
five Plugged In students, believes the program offers more 
than just the chance to get involved with technology: “These 
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kids need to dream and to think, ‘I don’t have tobe an assembler 
or a janitor, I can be a graphic designer or a programmer.” 

But according to founder and executive director, Bart 
Decrem, more help is needed. “Our students have done 
amazingly well creating really cutting-edge work. Now we 
just hope we can find the funding and support to continue and 
expand this program so that kids from all communities can 
benefit from new technologies.” 

All of Plugged In’s activities are free and take place in the 
students’ neighborhoods. But as a non-profit organization, 
Plugged In will disappear without the support of people like 
you. Make a donation, volunteer your time, spread the word. 

Help us keep these kids on the edge of technology. 
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* Software and hardware donated by MacroMedia, Apple Computer, Adobe Systems, Radius, SyGuest, Hewlett Packard, CE Software, Engage Communications, Pacific Bell, and many others. 
Plugged In sponsors include General Atlantic Partners, Cisco Systems, Eastman Kodak, SynOptics Communications, WIRED Magazine, Wilson Sonsini Goodrich & Rosati and other businesses. 


Supercharged! 


490 coolant thermostat. It was opening at fairly 
high temperatures, to speed warm-up in colder 
climates for better heater and emissions perfor- 
mance. Carpenter punched in a new, cooler 
value (160 degrees versus the 175-degree stock 
setting), and the car responded with more pow- 
er. The LT1, he says, likes cool cylinder-head 
temperatures. 

This protracted investigation starkly contrasts 
with the routine for tamer vehicles. A 1989 
Chevy Lumina Eurosport with a 3.1-liter V-6 
engine had so many spark and mixture settings 
that the car was easily transformed. In fact, says 
Carpenter, the new calibrations not only boost- 
ed acceleration - shaving off about 1.2 seconds 
from standstill to 60 mph - but also took a sur- 
prise toll on Hypertech owner Mark Heffington: 
During an in-car demonstration, the fifth- 
wheel display unit leapt off the dashboard and 
smacked him in the face, chipping a tooth. 

After all that, adds a rueful Carpenter, only 
about two chips sold for that car all year. Clear- 
ly, the Lumina is not the car performance- 
oriented customers snap up. Carpenter says 
manufacturers seldom tune for optimum pow- 
er, preferring to tune for 87 octane fuel and 
emissions performance. By changing only the 
wide-open-throttle strategies, it's relatively easy 
for Hypertech to meet EPA and CARB certifica- 
tion requirements. They submit chip files to 
show what they're doing to the chip and usually 
get an immediate exemption order that allows 
them to sell the product. Occasionally, however, 
they are asked to run tests with the new chip. 

Ignition and fuel strategies are only two ways 
to heighten performance. Modern engine con- 
trol units also guide transmission function, 
setting shift points and locking or unlocking 
torque converters at predetermined points. 
Veteran engine computer hacker John Adrain, 
of Adaptive Technologies, says he remembers 
an Infiniti Q45 with a chip from Jim Wolf Rac- 
ing that picked up 1 1/2 seconds between 60 
and 80 mph by simply moving the transmission 
shift points 400 rpm up the dial. 

Adrain would know about engine control: He 
invented and markets the Prompaq, a device that 
mounts four separate engine control PROM 
chips and patches into the car's computer. Any 
one of the chips can be engaged by a simple key 
switch; it loosely resembles the task-switching 
software on the computer this is being written 
on. The Prompaq is the ultimate car-tuner's toy, 
enabling a driver to select from various perfor- 
mance programs, depending on the application. 
Say you want a towing strategy that pushes gear- 
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shift points up, even on a light throttle, and stays 
rich and retarded for good cooling: Switch to 
Position One. Want total acceleration to dust off 
that pesky Camaro driver? Select Two. Handing 
over the car to a hyperactive valet? Switch to the 
chip with the 5,000-rpm cutoff point and pocket 
the key. Or, after parking, switch to the security 
chip that disables the engine. Then walk away. 

Of course, Prompaq is great for aftermarket 
chip developers. It's an easy way to compare 
various configurations in back-to-back tests 
without carting around a laptop loaded with 
engine settings. But Adrain is already moving 
on. He has filed a patent application for a novel 
computer piggyback system that lends much 
greater flexibility to an original equipment 
engine-control computer. He believes that 
there's a real need for continual recalibration 
of car computers. “For one thing,” he says, “the 
fuel formulas keep changing.” 

AutoThority's Paul Misencik doesn't com- 
pletely agree, but he concedes that fuel quality 
varies quite a bit across the United States. 
AutoThority's approach to the chip business 
(concentrating mainly on Porsches and BMWs) 
varies from that of a company like Hypertech 
mostly in that it works hard to improve drivabil- 
ity and throttle response across the operating 
spectrum. It wants to make the car more fun to 
drive. “The wide-open throttle work,” says Mis- 
encik, *is a small part of our operation." 

Remapping all of an engine's operating values 
demands more than just tightening up the wide- 
open throttle parameters. Reverse engineering is 
so complex as to stump the pros. *Dump out the 
data on a chip," explains 
Misencik, “апа it comes 
out in hexadecimal code. It 
looks like gibberish. So it's 
difficult to see which maps 
are which.” 

Maps are sets of values arranged in two- or 
three-dimensional grids. One axis may be the 
throttle position, another the speed of the 
engine at that time. The computer looks at the 
coordinates of these maps for data points that 
initiate appropriate responses. AutoThority 
designed graphic tuning software that allows it 
to identify maps and depict the various engine- 
operating curves on chips its technicians have 
never seen before. This saves days of reverse 
engineering. Misencik has found that data 
points are often not laid out for optimum 
smoothness and can easily be improved. The 
computer averages values between data points 
when the coordinates do not exactly correlate, 
so the addition of extra data points helps 
improve engine response and smoothness. 


+1 (703) 323 0919. 
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Adaptive Technologies: +1 (805) 488 8832. 


AutoThority Performance Engineering: 


Hypertech: +1 (901) 382 8888. 
Jim Wolf Racing:+1 (619) 472 0680. 


AutoThority may be up to speed here, but 
Misencik points out that as automotive technol- 
ogy advances, the opportunities for aftermarket 
work decline. Right now the company profits 
from the tuning habits characteristic of specific 
market areas. The Germans, says Misencik, 
almost universally tune for slow initial throttle 
response (for smooth driving in traffic) by 
maintaining relatively low levels of spark 
advance. All the good stuff - suitable for high- 
speed autobahnstorming - happens at higher 
revs during the deep part of the pedal’s travel. 
By contrast, the Japanese usually go for bright 
initial throttle response. Case in point: the latest 
Mazda RX7 Turbo. “It kicks you in the butt at 
the first touch of the pedal,” he says. 

“We try to impart that eager feeling at part- 
throttle that Porsches and BMWs normally don’t 
exhibit. And we spend far more development 
time on transitions, throttle response, smooth- 
ness, and crispness than on full-throttle work. 
In fact, we knock the full-throttle stuff offin a 
day. Because of this approach, it’s harder for us 
to get emissions certification, and it’s more 
time-consuming and expensive to do.” 

He’s not kidding. The application and test 
procedures (using a dynamometer at an envi- 
ronmental research laboratory) cost the compa- 
ny about $4,000, not counting its own develop- 
ment time. That’s why high-end chips can cost 
as much as $600 per set, compared with the 
hundred bucks or so asked for the cheap and 
cheerful variety. And although your average 
driver spends only 3 to 5 percent of the time at 
full throttle, this full-spectrum recalibration is 
harder to sell to the public. 

But AutoThority’s 
modus operandi suits the 
upscale German car 
market that makes up its 
primary business. Aside 
from the extra cost, it seems the right way to 
go. If you’re going to delve into the guts of the 
beast, you might as well do the whole thing 
the way you want it. 

The possibility of this kind of aftermarket 
intervention may signal just a brief interreg- 
num in the course of automotive electronic 
evolution. It’s ironic: When cars first went elec- 
tronic, the public imagined the demise of end- 
user tinkering. We soon discovered that the 
new electronic architecture could be figured 
out and modified. But it’s possible that acceler- 
ating technological innovation, combined with 
steadily tightening government regulations, 
may soon result in nonadjustable electronic 
controls on cars. Or will that just be the ulti- 
mate hot rod/hacker's challenge? m m m 


Gladiators 


496 But that's treading on very touchy 
ground: It's like talking about religion or poli- 
tics with strangers. If you're into art and philos- 
ophy and used to smoke weed and watch lots of 
Ingmar Bergman films, you'll probably find 
МСГ vision of the information highway more 
compelling than AT&T's - and maybe you'll 
form a lifelong brand loyalty to MCI products. If 
tucking a child in at night in a more familiar 
and less stark environment than the Utah salt 
flats touches your heart, you may opt to commit 
your family and your business to AT&T. Or 
maybe not. 

With image ads, if you're on target, you score 
big; but if you offend someone, you risk alienat- 
ing them from your company for life. But image 
ads are really all any company can do in 50 to 


a minimum number of calls to a specific area 
code at an inconvenient time and you'll save, 
what, a quarter?" Clark asks. Saving money on 
long-distance telephone service is about as 
exciting to most of us as free air at the gas sta- 
tion (though nowadays that too is ephemeral). 
Do consumers care about cost? Sure. But 
most of us want every phone call to cost a dime. 
Unfortunately, like losing weight, there are no 
quick fixes. The only way to reduce your 
monthly bill is by making fewer calls, or not 
staying on the line so long, or planning cross- 
country conversations to take advantage of 
special/off-peak rates. All of these strategies 
mean lower profits for the carriers, so instead 
AT&T and MCI show “real-life” customers 
blabbing for hours to exotic countries in the 
middle of the day. This advertising isn't simply 
fighting for the pennies you spend today, it's 


Both companies are after the same thing: Your money 


and your future brand loyalty. MCI and AT&T are work: 


ing with their respective ad agencies to capture your loy: 


alty by appealing to your most deeply felt sensibilities. 


Carriers create hundreds of ads and sink millions of dol: 


lars into trying to hook you on their brand. For them, it's 


a great long: term investment. 


60 seconds on TV. The choices agencies have to 
make when putting together an ad are enor- 
mous. Man or woman? Black, white, Latino, 
Asian, or Eskimo? In the city or in the country? 
At the office or at home? Rap, country, classical, 
or rock in the background? The telephone com- 
panies create so many ads because they have 
to; most phone service is about keeping in 
touch, maintaining emotional connections, so 
to sell people on your phone service you have to 
find the right way to emotionally connect with 
them. Your construction worker in Texas proba- 
bly has different sensibilities than a member of 
the Moroccan royalty or the manager of a 7- 
Eleven store in Los Angeles. But everybody's 
dollars count. If you're watching TV and seeing 
250 telephone commercials per year, per carri- 
er, you might be getting a good idea of what a 
500-channel world will be like. What do you 
think: Tedious? Fascinating? 

Maybe confusing. “As AT&T's ads concede, 
it’s a game measured in pennies,” says Chris 
Clark, marketing guru for Creamer Dickson 
Basford, a New York-based consultancy. “Make 
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urging you to spend dollars tomorrow. 


The Bottom Line 

Nobody can really keep track of who can offer 
the best deal for you this month - or even this 
week - because both MCI and AT&T’s pro- 
grams are constantly in flux and subject to so 
many qualifying conditions. But the gladiators 
keep on battling. 

Messner at MCT's ad agency insists that “The 
telephone price wars are good for you, because 
competition drives down the cost of your phone 
bill” That may be true, but after watching a few 
hours of their commercials, I have to wonder: 
Isn't there a huge amount of waste going on? 
Couldn't the $200 million per year that both 
MCI and AT&T spend on advertising long-dis- 
tance services be better spent developing faster, 
more efficient, and cheaper products? Well, 
maybe. To understand the advertising strategies 
of these phone-carriers-who-would-be-kings, 
you have to understand the way they view 
future market potential. 

The long-distance carrier market is the 
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biggest market in the world. The only industry 
that comes close is the worldwide automotive 
market ($700 billion), and the potential for 
growth in the carrier business is far more vast 
than the potential for growth in the auto busi- 
ness. No matter how much you like your 
Lexus, unless you're some sort of Road & 
Track freak, neat advertising isn't going to 
convince you to drive up and down the empty 
freeways around your town late at night or 
move you to buy another three, five, or ten 
cars. The investment up front is too big, and 
the payoff isn't that great. 

The same thing holds true for commodities 
like jeans and soap. You'll probably see less 
than 100 TV ads this year created for jeans 
and soap brands, because no matter how 
much you love jeans, and no matter how clean 
you want to be, if you have common sense, 
you're only going to buy a fairly limited stash 
of soap and jeans this year. And the margins 
you can make selling soap aren't anybody's 
ticket to wealth unless you're producing in a 
huge sort of way. 

Phone connections are a very different sort of 
beast. Each customer represents a growing and 
potentially infinite number of online hours 
because of the addiction factor. Think: What's 
the drug dealer paradigm? Make it easy for 
consumers to get hooked on your stuff, then 
habit takes over and addiction drives profits in 
exponential waves. This is how the phone busi- 
nesses operate. 

You don't believe it? Think of all your failed 
long-distance love affairs and the money you 
sunk into them. Better yet, think of how hooked 
you get logging on to your favorite bulletin 
boards on the Net. The addictive thing is both in 
the emotional connection, the human interac- 
tion, and in the hunger for information that 
sometimes keeps your modem software up all 
night sorting and gathering data for you while 
you sleep. 

Carriers create hundreds of ads and sink 
millions of dollars into trying to hook you on 
their brand because for them it's a great long- 
term investment. Every time a carrier signs you 
up, you're a potential gold mine. AT&T, MCI, 
and Sprint, along with the scores of regional 
Bell services, dor't care that much about selling 
you just one service. They want you to buy all 
phone services from them. And, in the next 
decade, every one of them will offer more data, 
sound, and video connections than ever before 
to extend your reach into the most obscure 
corners of the planet, galaxy, and universe - 
where, I’m sure, their ads will tell us, there are 
fascinating things to be found. m m m 


The Law 


4 101 court. In 1985, Mead Data Central, West’s 
main electronic competitor attempted to use the 
West page numbers in its own legal database, 
Lexis. In a preliminary injunction, the 8th US 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld West's copyright, 
and West and Mead eventually signed a secret 
agreement that granted Mead a limited license to 
use the numbers. Widespread speculation holds 
that this agreement forbids Lexis to include the 
page numbers in CD-ROMs and other electronic 
formats. Meanwhile, West's provisional victory 
has kept other electronic publishers at bay. 

The apparent disinclination in Congress to 
outlaw copyrighted page numbers has led 
West critics to mount a slightly different attack. 


not talking about a by-product. Publishing 
cases for people to cite is one of their primary 
jobs. So, why don't they take some of their bud- 
get and spend it to get their materials into an 
authoritative form?" 

As for West, it holds that the page-number 
issue is a tempest in a teapot. Gerry Sikorski, 
West's spokesperson on the Juris and page- 
numbering issues, says that West would not 
oppose the idea of a standard, nonproprietary 
electronic-numbering system. “We have never 
asked a court to embrace our citation system,” 
he insists. 

Still, Sikorski is quick to point out what he 
perceives as the inevitable problems with pub- 
lic-domain page numbers. “The question you 
have to ask is, what’s broken?” he suggests. If 


West argues that its page numbers are the unique 


signposts of the way it has decided to arrange the data. 


Get rid of the signposts and the information landscape 


becomes the site of a bloody free-for-all. 


Many US courts offer electronic copies of their 
decisions via local bulletin board systems; the 
decisions are not organized into a database, but 
they are inexpensive and available to everyone. 
Why not just stick official, publicly owned page 
numbers on them? If there were a consistent 
page-numbering system acceptable in all 
jurisdictions, any publishing company could 
pull the decisions into a database and compete 
with West on the bases of who provided the 
easiest and cheapest way to access the law. Var- 
ious proposals for a page-numbering system 
have been wandering around the Administra- 
tive Offices of the US Court of Appeals for more 
than a year, but for one reason or another none 
of them have “stuck.” 

To the anti-Westites, the court system’s fail- 
ure to promulgate a simple, standard, public- 
domain citation system for US case law indi- 
cates a condition of advanced backbone-enfee- 
blement. “The courts have lost their moral com- 
pass,” says Alan Sugarman, whose company, 
Hyperlaw, produces CD-ROMs of legal data. 
Sugarman points out that the US Courts have 
only two jobs: They resolve individual disputes 
and they publish their decisions as guidance 
for everybody else to follow. The fact that these 
decisions lack citable page numbers puts Sug- 
arman into a state of voluble outrage. “We are 
talking about the law, here!” he says. “Were 
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the government were to try to put standard 
page numbers on court decisions, Sikorski 
believes that “there would be a lot of expense, a 
lot of disruption, and it won't lead to anything 
more than a lot of taxpayers, citizens, and legal 
writers and readers going through a lot of gym- 
nastics.” Still, West's spokesperson shrugs, “If 
somebody proposes something good, then what 
the heck?” 

West’s problem - and, of course, it’s palladi- 
um - is that the privately held company is inti- 
mately entangled with the federal judiciary. 
Bad publicity could be deadly for a firm that 
depends on the goodwill of courts and judges to 
maintain its position as the bearer of the stan- 
dard text of the law. West goes to great lengths 
to enhance this relationship. The company 
sponsors yearly cash gifts of $15,000 to federal 
judges (an independent judicial panel, not 
West, decides who shall receive the prizes), and 
West has been known to work closely with 
judges in order to insure accuracy in published 
decisions. The judges are reluctant to lose the 
help of a good friend, and West’s role is explicit- 
ly acknowledged in a number of jurisdictions. 

At the same time, West needs to aggressively 
resist the implication that it has any special or 
unfair relationship with the judiciary. When 
West's president defended his company before 
Congress last year, he went through various 
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Bonus Offer: 
Build Your Own 
Legal Database 


Many courts today offer their decisions 
via modem. The Administrative Office of 
the US Court of Appeals in Washington, 
DC offers a list of these bulletin boards. 
A few key strokes in your communica- 
tions software and you can have a script 
that dials these boards nightly and loads 
the decisions onto your hard drive. 
Then, when the government finally 
decides to establish a nonproprietary 
citation standard, you can get into the 
law-keeping business yourself. A few 
warnings, however. The text of decisions 
on court bulletin boards are often not 
the final corrected text as it appears in 
the bound volumes published by West 
and others. Unfortunately, until the 
government takes better control of its 
online data, you could be stocking your 
system with incomplete or incorrect 
case law. Also, not all jurisdictions are 
equally conscientious about posting 
decisions and corrections. So, you'll 
have to call the clerk and make sure 
you've got them all. Finally, many courts 
have decided to charge money for access 
to electronic decisions. The going rate 
seems to be about US$1 per minute. The 
US Circuit Court boards are free, howev- 
er. Maybe you should start with this list 
of numbers, data only: (If you are 
prompted for a password, type: bbs is 
Macbinary.) 


1st Circuit 
2nd Circuit 
5rd Circuit 


+1 (617) 225 4640 
+1 (212) 585 6005 
+1 (215) 597 1871 


4th Circuit +1 (804) 771 2028 
5th Circuit +1 (504) 589 6850 
6th Circuit +1 (515) 684 2842 
7th Circuit +1 (510) 455 5560 
8th Circuit +1 (514) 559 5576 
9th Circuit 41 (415) 744 9020 
10th Circuit +1 (505) 844 5999 
11th Circuit +1 (404) 750 9600 


District of Columbia --1 (202) 219 9589 
+1 (202) 275 0269 


jurisdictions one by one, arguing out that “there 
is no problem with access.” Other publishers, 
he said, “are as free as we are to publish their 
own compilations” of legal material. 

In its attempt to publicly downplay its posi- 
tion, West resembles a company that wants to 
have its cake and eat it too. West insists that it is 
the best and most popular legal publisher, and 
itis constantly assuring its customers that it 
can provide them with the standard text. On the 
other hand, it is also being forced to argue that 
it doesn’t do anything any other publisher 
couldn’t do. West’s motto is “Forever Associated 
with the Practice of Law.” This seems true; 
there is no other publisher whose copyrighted 
arrangements are as essential to attorneys as 
are West’s. But maintaining this role for eternity 
- or even for another decade - has begun, рага- 
doxically, to require certain efforts to protect 
and even to conceal it. 

West's involvement in government does 
not begin and end with giving cash prizes to 
judges. Vance Opperman, West's president, is a 
leading Democratic party fund-raiser who has 
what a Minnesota newspaper called “hard- 
wired connections" to Vice President Al Gore. 
He is also finance chairman for the 1994 re- 
election bid of California Senator Dianne Fein- 
stein. West may be standing on an ever-narrow- 
ing border between private enterprise and 
public service, but this border coincides with 
the territory occupied by the current adminis- 
tration. A politically progressive baby boomer, 
Opperman once told an interviewer that he 
listens to Bob Dylan’s “Blowin’ In the Wind” 
nearly every day. 

Gerry Sikorski, West’s spokesperson, is a 
retired Democratic member of Congress from 
Minnesota. Sikorski insists that West’s role in 
the US judicial system is a benevolent and 
democratizing one. “West provided legal docu- 
ments that weren’t provided elsewhere, that 
weren't preserved or collected or put together,” 
Sikorski says. “These documents are an impor- 
tant part of our democratic legal structure.” 

Again, though, West finds itself on ever nar- 
rowing ground. The company believes access to 
these documents is important, but it doesn’t 
believe it is important enough for the govern- 
ment to put them online with public-domain 
page numbers. “Nobody is standing in the way 
of that,” says Sikorski, “but are you willing to 
pay the money that will cost? Is it a better use 
than keeping criminals off the street or having 
more judges?” 

In defending West’s decision to sabotage 
Juris, Sikorski points to the growing need to 
“clarify” the conflict between public data in its 


raw form and public data that has been trans- 
formed by editing into private property. As the 
online resources grow more common, this 
conflict will intensify. Even James Love agrees 
that Juris was a bad mix; the case law was in 
the public domain, but the page numbers and 
headnotes belonged to West. “We feel very 
strongly that in this day of information super- 
highways, the concept of intellectual property 
is critical to success,” says Sikorski. “This mix- 
ture of data complicates things.” By turning off 
the main publicly owned database of case law, 
West found an effective way to eliminate the 
source of confusion. As for the Department of 
Justice employees, they are now free to pur- 
chase their case law from what Sikorski calls a 
“better, more useful, more advanced system.” 


stitute legal data on CD-ROM for West’s high- 
priced database and law books. “My legal staff 
says we can’t cite to them,” Rushford reports, 
“so we are going to have to buy the West books, 
too. 1118 just a matter of practical concern. We 
have to make a judgement about what the 
courts will want.” When you are filing a brief 
before the Supreme Court, Rushford points 
out, the last thing you want to worry about is 
whether your citation is acceptable. 

In a sense, the West monopoly represents a 
classic economic logjam: Old property relations 
interfere with new technologies. Just as feudal 
relationships in the early modern era 
restrained, for better or worse, the development 
of a capitalist economy, so the outdated notion 
of copyrightable data monopolies obstructs new 


To the anti-Westites, the court system’s failure to 


promulgate a simple, standard, public-domain 


citation system for US case law indicates a condition 


of advanced backbone-enfeeblement. 


In other words, they can access Westlaw. 

Sikorski asserts that the chorus of com- 
plaints aimed at West by Juris advocates is 
simply the carping of jealous rivals. After all, he 
says, it was West who more than a hundred 
years ago won the important legal battles that 
earned private companies the right to reprint 
court decisions, thus opening up the world of 
legal publishing to private enterprise. Today, 
he says, West’s preeminent position is based 
almost entirely on its high-quality editing and 
its detailed headnotes that summarize and cat- 
alog the decisions. James Love and Alan Sug- 
arman and other public access advocates “want 
West to do the work and then strip off the book 
covers and the spines and republish it.” 

In conversations with attorneys with no ties 
either to West or to the Taxpayers Assets Project, 
however, few agreed that West’s great virtue 
was its editing or its notes. Most said that West’s 
value lay in its completeness and its citability. 
Mike Rushford, president of the Criminal Justice 
Foundation, a conservative group that regularly 
files briefs with the Supreme Court, had one of 
the more explicit responses. 

“That’s bullshit,” he said. “It is not editing or 
the headnotes, it is the page numbering.” As 
head of a public interest law firm, Rushford is 
constantly looking for ways to save money. He 
regularly asks his attorneys if they could sub- 
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forms of commerce built upon widespread elec- 
tronic access to basic information. If the text of 
the law were free, or nearly free, companies 
would be dueling with each other to see who 
could add the most value to the data. The com- 
petition would then genuinely be over search 
tools, interfaces, and commentary rather than 
over page numbers and citability. 

All West’s opponents have a slightly different 
vision of the what this future will look like. 
James Love looks forward to a day when any 
citizen can access a legal database for free at a 
local library. Alan Sugarman hopes to be one of 
the publishers selling inexpensive and highly- 
focused CD-ROMs to specialty law firms. And 
Carole Hafner believes that if the legal text was 
available to computer scientists, in ten or fifteen 
years the need for headnotes and indexes might 
be eliminated altogether; lawyers and non- 
lawyers could query the law in a vast number of 
user-friendly and technologically distinct ways. 

Still, it’s impossible not to sympathize at 
least a little with West’s uncomfortable situa- 
tion. The company’s importance is indisput- 
able; its history is impressive. “West has per- 
formed a democratic role since the 19th cent- 
ury,” says Sikorski, truthfully. Ironically, like 
the old AT&T/Bell Telephone system, West 
may simply have been too successful at mak- 
ing itself indispensable. m m m 
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Realies 


<108 iffy initial execution, has 
several advantages that render it a 
beacon for the Realie masses. 

The first involves the experience 
industry's awakening to the politi- 
cally correct '90s. The most impor- 
tant realization in the early history 
of the Realies may turn out to be 
the one reached by Brad Hunt and 
his graphics hounds down at San 
Diego's Angel Studios: The same 
algorithms used to simulate a 
screaming jet fighter can, with 
minor tweaking, also mimic a swim- 
ming dolphin. This is a dramatic 
idea because women simply do not 
play video games - especially when 
they involve violence. 

Thus the Realies' looming femi- 
nization. Bob Stone promised that 
Vision of Reality's Cybergate 
designers are studying ways to 
adapt their fighter simulations to 
“nonviolent scenarios." The makers 
of Battletech are now working on 
Hull Pressure, a new exploring- 
Atlantis game for its basic module, 
which Tim Disney calls "the Out- 
ward Bound of virtual reality," 
since it rewards cooperation 
between players rather than the 
usual ruthless butchery. And then 
there's Loch Ness, with its interde- 
pendent players, save-the-Nessie- 
egg enviro-theme and pacific, 
goop-squirting "weapons." 

The one trait common to all the 
Realies seems to be the per-play 
price tag: a strikingly uniform dol- 
lar-a-minute estimate for a strik- 
ingly uniform eight- to ten-minute 
game. Now, the Loch Ness Adven- 
ture, with six people per capsule 
and four capsules per game, will 
have a fairly high throughput of, 
say, around US$200 per run (if the 
game is full, that is). 

But others, like Cybergate's five 
or six single jets per game run and 
Battletech's eight solo players, 
don't look quite so fiscally enticing. 

Think about it. These games 
require ten or fiften minutes of 
downtime to get people in and out, 
bear additional attendant costs 
(they require human support, 
unlike the traditional stand-alone 
coin-ops like Ms. Pac-Man) and 
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have yet to prove they can attract a 
broad range of consumers. 

Next, consider the money it took 
to create them. Hard numbers are 
impossible to come by, but esti- 
mates | was given put the average 
cost for one of today's Realies runs 
from several million for a low-end 
machine up to $50 or $60 million 
for large-scale, multiplayer systems 
(pressed for a figure, several execu- 
tives told me simply - and a bit 
wearily - “many millions of dol- 
lars"). So, if some 25 companies are 
each spending upwards of $50 
million on current projects, that 
leaves us with an investment esti- 
mate (probably quite low) of well 
over a billion dollars. 

And that's all just beginning. 


Reusability, Reprogrammability 
So, uh ... where do profits come 
from? Start with reusability, the 
solution to what Tim Disney, clearly 
with a little Freudian glee, likes to 


installs a new program and repaints 
the pod. "The idea at Cinetropolis," 
says Kinsey, "is to change the soft- 
ware every three to four months." 

And so is engendered the Realie 
industry's Holy Grail: the Urban 
Theme Park. Why spend God- 
knows-what putting up another 
clumsy, sprawling, immutable- 
content theme park like Six Flags 
or Great Adventure when you can 
just slap a few VR games into a 
storefront? "During the day Cine- 
tropolis is geared toward family," 
Kinsey says, "and at night it's a rock 
‘n’ roll theme park." 

Reprogrammable interior space 
also allows a higher percentage of 
the development costs to go 
toward content, which is what mat- 
ters most in the first place. Once 
you've developed and installed the 
basic platform, financially speak- 
ing, you're close to home free. 

That is, as long as you have good 
software. "We see these products 


"Super Mario didn't sell 
muilhons of copies because the 


mushrooms were texture- 
mapped." 


call the Tomorrowland Problem (no 
matter what you do to it, it looks 
like yesterday's vision of the 
future). If you build a roller coaster, 
you've got a roller coaster: It costs 
millions of dollars and takes up 
hundreds of acres. And when peo- 
ple get bored with it ... well, you 
still have a roller coaster. 

Which means you have a prob- 
lem. "We have enormous appetites 
for novelty," says industry analyst 
Paul Saffo. "Public tastes change 
more quickly than you can recoup 
your real estate investment." 

The Realies, however, utilize 
interior space, thus saving big 
bucks in both physical space and 
hardware. In installed costs, says 
Kinsey, Loch Ness is "less than a 
high-end roller coaster." And when 
people get tired of it, lwerks just 


evolving," Kinsey says, "because 
unlike a roller coaster, we can tell a 
story." The Turbotour Robocop, for 
instance, tells a tale (albeit a lame 
one - something about helping 
Robocop save the kidnapped may- 
or of Detroit) that wasn't in any of 
the actual movies. "We've created 
something that competes with the 
movie theater that's not a movie 
theater," says Kinsey. 

He pauses and smiles. "It's more 
of an event." 


SGI: Pan-makers Extraordinaire 
But will it be an event that makes 
money - and if so, on how broad a 
scale? Industry analyst Lawrence 
Wilkinson counts himself among 
the skeptics. “I look at this utility 
and | think, "You've got to be kid- 
ding.’ Yeah, it's amazing to play 
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immersive video games. But is it 
going to beas large as karaoke?” 

That's arguable - but regardless, 
most of the prospectors swarming 
this gold rush will go home broke; 
the only person certain to turn a 
profit is the guy who sells the pans. 
In this case, the pan-makers are 
Tom Garland's Advanced Graphics 
Division at Silicon Graphics, Inc., 
whose Reality Engines - graphics 
systems housed in supercomputers 
- have become the essential devel- 
opment tool for Realie creators. 
“We've gone from a $100 million to 
a $1 billion business in a year," 
Garland says. “I’ve never seen ап 
opportunity expand so fast.... We 
just want to be the battery," he says 
peaceably. "It's up to them to figure 
out who can make the best car." 

Garland divides the Realie revo- 
lution into three likely phases. 
We're now in Phase One - Technol- 
ogy - start-ups spending big 
bucks on projected systems, head- 
mounted displays, workstations, 
and motion-based pods. In Phase 
Two - Content - technology contin- 
ues its inexorable march down the 
price curve, and the focus shifts to 
who's delivering more fun for the 
buck. "The ante to enter the mar- 
ket stays the same," says Garland. 
"|t starts at a few million." But the 
cash buys a lot more quality, so it'll 
be easier for small developers to 
catch up. And so the barometer of 
success shifts from technology to 
the experience it provides. New 
games don't make money anymore 
- only great ones do. "Super 
Mario," says Garland, "didn't sell 
millions of copies because the 
mushrooms were texture- 
mapped." 

Phase Three begins when the 
the big boys - large, content-rich 
companies like Sony, Sega, and 
Paramount - either buy out the 
Phase Two winners or jump into 
the game themselves. 

Your average amusement park's 
throughput requirements demand 
short, passive attractions; a theme 
park's profitability depends on its 
ability to cycle through teeming 
hordes who want to have the 
whole experience the first time 
they try outtheride- 142» 
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4140 Illinois tourists in for the 
weekend who only cruise Pirates of 
the Caribbean once. 

But smaller venues, whose mar- 
ket derives almost entirely from 
within a twenty-mile radius, don't 
need to cycle through quite so 
many people, and they thrive on 
game-player obsession. Their 
Realies will be more complex and 
interactive than larger-scale, 
theme-park attractions; they're 
after local fanatics who want a 
more intense experience that 
they'll need to play over and over, 
like crazed Battletech regulars, in 
order to acquire enough knowl- 
edge to really kick ass. Smaller 
venues are designed for repeat 
business and the devotional com- 
munities it creates. 

Indeed, suggests Saffo, the most 
important question we should ask 
about the Realies is why people 
really want to play them. Saffo's 
answer: "Group mania. It's in our 
nature. In an age when we can 
access the world from our living 
rooms, we're going to value shared 
experience more than ever." 
Realies, he says, "are just the next 
upping of the ante." 

Seen in that light, it's not surpris- 
ing that the companies now mak- 
ing the biggest investment splash 
are corporate giants who in recent 
years have watched cultural frag- 
mentation send their profit mar- 
gins into flatline: movie studios 
looking to boost their income 
through vertically integrated prod- 
uct lines, old-style retailers threat- 
ened by home shopping, and casi- 
no operators scrambling for new 
crowd-drawing lures. The Realies 
may end up serving more as loss 
leaders than anything else. 


Luxor: The Realies Hit Vegas 
The opening weekend of Luxor Las 
Vegas offers a prime example of 
Realie as consumer-aimed bug- 
zapper. While my fellow journalists 
wander starry-eyed through the 
empty, pristine casino getting 
drunk and losing money at craps, | 
wander around getting drunk, 
losing money at craps and sam- 
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pling Luxor's phalanx of high-tech 
Realie attractions. | thrill to the 
Sega Arcade's R360 gyroscope 
flight simulator (oh great, another 
flight simulator), which spins you 
around so throughly you lose all 
track of the space fighter you're 
supposed to be flying; | ride, along 
with feebly nervous celebrity guest 
Teri Garr, the motion-based AS1 
multiperson space shuttle player, a 
gently rocking, mostly passive, 
eight-person space flight hosted 
via video screen by Michael Jack- 
son (er, they yanked him out once 
the sex scandal hit); and then move 
to VirtuaRacing, which allows six 
side-by-side stock car drivers to 
pitch and roll while racing each 
other on the full-size video screens 
facing the cars - a marked improve- 
ment on Pole Position, but hardly a 
Disneyland-shaking revolution. 

Next | wander over to longtime 
cinematic adventurer Doug Trum- 
bull's Past, Present, and Future 
attractions: cinema's first inauspi- 
cious steps (all right, maybe John 
Waters' Odorama was the first 
inauspicious step) into participato- 
ry moviegoing. Part One, In Search 
of the Obelisk, crowds the Vegas 
masses through a faux ancient- 
Egyptian hallway and onto a rising 
platform facing a large, curved 
movie screen for a dumb archeo- 
logical adventure. 

From there we move on to Luxor 
Live, a "virtual" talk show whose 
studio audience watches the same 
bland characters from Part One 
chatting up a hackneyed Holly- 
wood host in a clever melding of a 
physical stage and a video screen. 
Part Three, the Theater of Time, 
consists of a seven-story theater 
(the world's tallest, not that it 
helps), which takes the strapped-in 
audience, gently rocking, into a 
heaven-and-hell view of mankind's 
alternative futures. 

Yawning my way through past, 
present, and future, | can't help but 
think that, despite all this new 
movie tech, | would have been 
more lost in the experience - more 
immersed, if you will - watching 
Terms of Endearment on a six-inch 
black-and-white screen. Sorry, fans 
- the Trumbull attractions had 


boring and barely coherent stories. 
They may pull in crowds of Vegas- 
intoxicated sensation junkies, but 
it's hard to see in them the makings 
of an entertainment revolution. It's 
the content, stupid. 


Edison: Marketeers' Dreams 

So what software should the Realie 
creators be seeking? Experiences 
that give people a sense of commu- 
nity. Games like Loch Ness, which, 
for all the initial difficulties it pre- 
sents, seems to have the basic idea 
right. Or like Battletech, which 
sends its teenage fanatics into the 
street laughing, comparing notes 
on who blew more limbs off whom. 

At this point, marketing analysts 
tell us, teens then spend the rest of 
their money on shoes and sport 
clothes. Edison Brothers, a con- 
glomerate that owns and operates 
a chain of 3,000 young men's 
apparel and women's footwear 
stores, also happens to be Ameri- 
ca's largest purveyor of VR enter- 
tainment systems, running a dozen 
Virtuality Centers featuring the 3-D 
chessboard combat VR game 
Dactyl Nightmare, 138 more ordi- 
nary arcades, five large-scale Exhil- 
arama entertainment arcades and 
40 Spaceport arcades, purchased 
from Sega. "Our retailing," Andy 
Halliday says, "is focused on young, 
single, dating customers who 
spend a high proportion of their 
disposal income on apparel and 
entertainment. We're just going 
after other dollars that they hap- 
pen to spend." 

Quite a departure from shoe 
stores, right? Halliday doesn't think 
so. "This is retailing," he says. "The 
product category is food and bev- 
erage and entertainment. There's a 
great synergy between merchan- 
dising and entertainment." 

Several people | spoke with 
implied that Edison's Virtuality 
Centers (a total of 9,000 machines 
purchased at a cost of $65,000 
apiece) haven't yet turned a profit. 
Halliday says they have, at least 
peripherally. "They're window 
dressers," he says, "the pair of 
shoes that goes in the corner front 
window of a shoe store. Nobody's 
going to buy them, but it gets peo- 
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ple in the door." 

And thus will the Realies flourish, 
at least for a time: high-tech, syner- 
gistic loss leaders drawing in cus- 
tomers like flies to honey, both for 
themselves and for the more tradi- 
tional product lines whose contin- 
ued viability they support by pro- 
viding that heart-beats-faster fris- 
son, that bulwark against the bore- 
dom at the end of the consumer 
rainbow. 

My tour of duty ended, I find 
myself as ambivalent about the 
Realie revolution as | was when | 
began. Yeah, some of the games - 
most notably Battletech - were 
cool, but they're all still so utterly 
indoors, in the dark, inside modules 
and pods. You clamber out of them 
eyes smarting, stretching your 
limbs. No doubt the technology will 
continue to improve, the games will 
get wilder, the content weightier, 
the simulations more vivid. The 
Urban Theme Park is too commer- 
cially viable an idea not find its own 
profitable place in civilization's 
Experience constellation. 

Still. 

After visiting Visions of Reality 
near San Diego, | stopped by the 
ocean before getting back onto the 
highway north to LA. I took off my 
shoes and walked down the sand in 
my bare feet. It was a typically sun- 
ny California day, and, crouching in 
the warm sand under the sun at the 
edge of the Pacific, | felt healthy 
and joyful in a way, by definition, 
that no imaginable Realie simula- 
tion could ever capture. 

The body yearns for recreation 
that embraces physicality. We want 
bumper cars and go-carts, not 
Sega's VirtuaRacing. We want 
Pirates more than Loch Ness. We 
want ping pong, not Pong. But on 
a planet hosting five billion 
humanoids (and counting), interior 
space and virtual adventure may 
become endemic to societies sorely 
challenged by vanishing resources 
and diminishing expectations; 
simulated experience may merely 
be our consolation prize in the 
wake of a disappearing real thing. 
The real message of the Realies 
may be that it's a small world, after 
all.m mm 
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There is no speed limit on the electronic highway. 
Change, whether technological, regulatory, or in 
the area of new services, is happening faster than | 
can believe – and | think of myself as an extremist 
when it comes to predicting and initiating change. . 
To me, the current state of affairs is like driving on 
the autobahn at 160 kph. Invariably, just as | realize 
the speed I’m going, zzzwoom, a Mercedes passes, 
then another, and another. Yikes, they must be 
driving at 200 kph or 220 kph. Such is life in the fast 
lane of the infobahn, but nowhere more so than on 
Wall Street. 

Bob Lucky, Bellcore’s vice president for applied 
research and a highly acclaimed author and engi- 


The future of the computer and com- 
munications industries will be 
driven by applications, not by scientific 
breakthroughs like the transistor, 
the microprocessor, or optical fiber. 


neer, noted recently (in “Looking Ahead at 
Telecommunications,” Bellcore Exchange, Novem- 
ber 1993) that he no longer keeps up to date 
technically by reading scholarly publications; 
instead he reads The Wall Street Journal. As usual, 
Bob is right. 

The reason for this phenomenon is simple: The 
future of the computer and communications indus- 
tries will be driven by applications, not by scientific 
breakthroughs like the transistor, microprocessor, 
or optical fiber. The problems now stem not from 
basic material sciences but from basic human 
needs. To focus on the future of the “bit” industry, 
there is no better place to set one’s tripod than on 
the entrepreneurial, business, and regulatory land- 
scape of the United States, with one leg each in the 
New York, American, and NASDAQ exchanges. 


A Bit of Mickey Mouse 
The recently completed battle between QVC and 
Viacom for Paramount must remind analysts of the 
duel between Abdullah Bulbul Amir and Ivan 
Petrofsky Skovar, in which each dies on the other's 
sword. The winner is the loser. 

Maiden Paramount has come down with a 
case of acne since the courtship started, but 
remains, nonetheless, a beautiful catch because 
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Bit by Bit on Wall Street: 


Lucky Strikes Again 


she boasts a wide variety of bits. And it's the bits 
that count, stupid. 

However, it is not just the number of bits but 
their variety that matter (book bits, sound bits, 
movie bits, even hockey-playing bits). The reason is 
simple: As everything becomes digital, the bits 
commingle (that's called multimedia), and they leak 
into the interstices of humanity, previously unreach- 
able by the delivery of physical matter (that's called 
new markets). If your company makes only one kind 
of bit, you are not in very good shape for the future; 
both Sumner Redstone and Barry Diller know that. 
The Paramount story is about bits, not egos. 

All of a sudden, companies see the opportunity 


not only to resell their archived bits but to mix and 
match, to augment, and to personalize information 
and entertainment. The more a bit can be put to 
use or recycled, the more it is worth. In this regard, 
a Mickey Mouse bit is probably worth a lot more 
than a Star Trek bit. My goodness, Mike Eisner's bits 
even come in lollipop form. More interestingly, his 
guaranteed audience is refueled at a rate that 
exceeds 100 million births each year. | am certainly 
betting on Disney's bits. 


Bit Transportation 
| cannot think of a worse business to be in than the 
transport of bits — worse than the airline business 
with its fare wars. Consider, the business is regulated 
to such a degree that NYNEX must put telephone 
booths (which last all of 48 hours) in the darkest 
corners of Brooklyn, while its unregulated competi- 
tion will put its booths on Fifth and Park avenues. 
That's only the beginning: Now the digital era 
emerges, and bits need to be priced differently. 
Surely none of us is going to pay the same for a 
movie bit (there are about 10 billion of them in a 
very highly compressed digital movie) as we will 
for a conversation bit (there are only 100 million of 
them in a highly data-compressed, two-hour con- 
versation). Consider your mother-in-law's return 
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home from the hospital and her need for an open 
line, 24 hours per day, just to monitor a half-dozen 
bits per hour. Try figuring out that business model! 
Or what about the 12-year-old kid doing his home- 
work, who should have access to Wired's content 
for nothing while Wall Street analysts should pay a 
fair price. 

It is not difficult to speculate. If management 
limits a telecommunications company’s long-term 
strategy to carrying bits, it will not be acting in the 
shareholders’ interest. Owning the bits or rights 
to the bits, or adding significant value to the bits, 
must be a part of the equation for telecommunica- 
tions success. 

Otherwise, there will be no place to add value, 
and telco operators will be stuck with a service fast 
becoming a commodity, the price of which will go 
down further and further. 


It May not Be Necessary 

to Covet thy Neighbor’s Bits 

Nintendo and Sega have taught the world a big 
lesson. Their games represent a business that is 
larger than the American motion picture industry 
and growing much faster as well. We are relearning 
that the money to be made is in the blades, not the 
razors. That's not a new idea. Wall Street invest- 
ment scion Warren Buffet knew that when he 
bought into Gillette. 

Computer companies have been positioning 
themselves as software companies for years. By 
software they usually meant tools, sometimes 
end-user systems. A change is afoot. And, по, I’m 
not going to tell you about the multimedia indus- 
try, again. 

What | am talking about is information about 
information, and the processes by which we filter 
the onslaught of bits. The computer industry's 
blades may not only be modeled after Bambi or 
Tetris. Instead, | see a huge market in the agent 
business, modeled more after the added value of 
an English butler or the Librarian of Congress. Yes, 
making and owning the bits is certainly better than 
simply carrying, storing, or churning them. But 
there may be another bit business: understanding 
the bits. So far, in the theater of Wall Street, the 
personal information filter business has only 
played a bit part. | assure you that it will be tomor- 
row's lead role on the stage of success. 


Next issue: Digital Butlers: Interface Agents 
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